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= 100 YARDS FROM MUZZLE 


KLEANBORE HI-SPEEDS (L. R.) give 110 foot pounds energy 


=a i AT THE MUZZLE 


OLD TYPE LOW SPEEDS give only 102 foot pounds energy 


Sensational Kleanbore Hi-Speed 


.22’s give more smash 100 yards from 


gun than ordinary .22’s give at muzzle 
COST NO MORE! 


OU’LL take new pride in your 

shooting skill once you try 
the king of .22’s—Kleanbore Hi- 
Speeds. How they travel—flat, 
straight and true. With lightning- 
like getaway. With a business-like 
zz-zing. With a striking force 100 
yards away that more than equals 
that of old-type low speeds at the 
muzzle. 


These .22 speed kings are built 
like big game cartridges—with 
solid brass cases. Strong—to hold 
the extra power of our special Hi- 
Speed powder. The lubricated 
bullet is special, too—extra hard 
for greater accuracy, greater strik- 
ing force (shoot hollow point 
Hi-Speeds if you want an expand- 
ing bullet). 


The quick-action priming is pat- 
ented Kleanbore—non-mercuric, 


Remington, 


another exclusive feature. No mat- 
ter how hot or moist the climate, 
Kleanbore will not fail. Harm 
your rifle barrel? Never! And that 
means no rusting, no pitting, NO 


BARREL CLEANING! 


Send for free folder on Reming- 
ton Kleanbore .22 Ammunition or 
better still, get the information 
from your dealer who sells the full 
line of Kleanbore Hi-Speed Short, 
Long and Long Rifle Cartridges, 
regular or hollow point. Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., 819 Bar- 
num Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THE SPORTSMAI 


N amazing new-type outboard motor — that’s news! A snappy née} 
single with famed Hooded Power — that’s news! Weighing on 

24¥; pounds*— that’s news! And priced at only $55 — that’s the sens 
tional news of the year for outdoor people everywhere! } 





Into this new motor we built every qual- boats.. and exactly right for fishid 
ity that veteran boatmen have sought in _ skiffs, yacht tenders, canoes, resort af 
a light utility outboard — then we de- _cottagers’ boats. Hl 
liberately priced it towin new thousands Write today for the new catalog ful} 
to the pleasures of outboard motoring! describing ‘this and seven other o¥ 
Seapenst It’s the world’s lightest outboard... yet boards (four with Hooded Power) | 
opens ~ entirely it is sturdy and tough to stand the gaff the new Evinrude-Elto line. Addre}| 
1 ee yd -_ of almost unbelievable abuse. OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPOR 


Write for details! It’s powerful enough for good sized TION, 4222 N. 27th Street, Milwauk 
All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Milwaukee 
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VRE SAYING ABOUT 


G PORT 


STATESMAN: “Shipping Port? There’s a rich, 
mellow oldtime whiskey. | certainly do like it!” 


WAITER: “And it's sold at a price / can afford!” 


NOW SEE WHAT YOU'LL SAY! 


JUDGE Shipping Port the way experts judge 
whiskey. Gauge its color—its cheering natural 
glow. Savor its rich fragrance—the bouquet of 
Kentucky limestone water and plump, selected 
grain. Then sip—and relish its hearty, old-fash- 
ioned flavor—for Shipping Port is made the slow, 
costly, old-fashioned way, and ripened.to velvet- 
smoothness by Nature herself. 


If you prefer Rye, ask for WOLF CREEK 
A fine, pure straight Maryland Rye at a low price! 


Three other Frankfort straight whiskies: 
Old Wilderness Kentucky Bourbon - Kerry 
Patch Kentucky Bourbon - Wheelhouse Rye 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES OF KENTUCKY AND MARYLAND 
America’s Largest Independent Distillers 


THE BEST STRAIGHT WHISKEY AT SO LOW A PRICE! 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful, 
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Fish—Hunt—Relax at 


EVERGLADES “ule Cou 


FLORIDA 

Western gateway to the famous Everglades and to the New 
Everglades National Park. Deer Nov. 20 to Dec. 31—Quail, 
Doves and Turkey Nov. 20 to Feb. 15—Panther, Bear and 
Wild Cat any time. Salt and fresh water varieties include 
Tarpon, Mackerel, King Fish. Snapper. Red Fish and a 
dozen others. Big catches daily occurrences—no seasick- 
ness, waters are sheltered. Experienced guides for fishing 
and hunting. Two fine hostelries, ideally equipped and 
managed for sportsmen. Moderate rates. Send for booklet— 


EVERGLADES ROD & GUN CLUB 
or EVERGLADES INN 


Everglades, Collier County, Florida 


LW LBLDLPLP LLP LPP LS 


FISHERMEN’S LODGE 


Captiva, Captiva Island, Florida 
America’s famous fishing grounds 











It is here that noted sportsmen from all portions of 
the world congregate each winter to capture the Silver 
King—the tarpon, gamiest of fish—the giant sea bass, 
the devil fish, the sawfish, kingfish, angel fish, mack- 
erel, grouper, sea trout, cavalla, sheepshead, pom- 
pane, snapper, red and blue fish and many other 
varieties. Information Alex D. Holman, Captiva, Fla. 




























if YOU WANT TO GET THEM 


EUSTIS-FLE 


FOUNTAIN INN ?oan) 


FOR ILLUSTRATED 








Spend your winter vacation at 


PINECROFT LODGE 
in foothills of Blue Ridge 


Shooting season Nov. 20 to Feb. 20. Field 
dogs carefully developed. Gentlemen’s 
shooting dogs for sale. 


J. G. Chandler Barber, N. C. 
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Hunt wild hog, black bear, 
mountain lion, alligator. 
Splendid deep-sea fishing on 
the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. Want it? Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BH-2, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








QUAIL — DOVE 
Overnight from New York 
COURT INN—CAMDEN, S&S. C. 
Splendid Shooting 


Write for booklet and complete information 


GOLF - RIDING 





CANADIAN LANDS 


—=Seized and Sold for Taxes— 


$ 72 buys 20 acres on travelled road 
$ 81 buys island 

$117 buys 24 acres lake front 

$139 buys 105 acres fur farm 

$157 buys 200 acres near Great Lakes 
$495 buys 318 acres ocean front 


Our 18th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many other 
choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 
ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreage in Muskoka, High- 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write to-day for 
free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 

















Quail—Dove—Turkey 


The Carolina, Summerville, S. C. 


Fine golf and hotel accommodations. 
Through Carolina Kennels we have 
hunting rights on 25,000 acres, use 
of fine dogs, guides, cars, etc. 








HUNTING 


Six thousand acres of the South's best hunting rights. 
Thousands of quail, also an abundance of doves, fox 
and deer. This property is surrounded by five (5) 
Northern Hunting Clubs. I furnish board with modern 
conveniences, also saddle horses and guides at reason- 
able rates. Can furnish a number of northern sports 
men as reference. Make reservations in advance. 


Chas. A. Harper, Estill, S. C. 


ROD AND GUN CLUBS 


$290 CASH 


and small monthly payments will build 
you your own Club cabin or bungalow on 
our large preserve, in the midst of 200,- 
000 acres of State Forest lands, in the 
highest and wildest part of the Catskill 
Mountains—about 3% hours auto drive 
from New York City. 





Deer, Bear, Partridge, Rabbits, 
Arctic Hare and Trout fishing. 


BIGINDIANASSOCIATION 


25 West 45th Street 


New York City 
Phone BRyant 9-5221 














ALASKA 


Wanted :—A few members to join exclusive air- 
plane expedition from East Coast to Alaska 
Peninsula for the largest Brown Bear on Con- 
tinent. Departure fore part May. Roundtrip 
requires month, References. Particulars upon 
request. 


ALASKA GUIDES. Inc. 


Box F Cable address: AGTA Anchorage, Alaska 





Hunt and Fish on Your Own Land 


Buy a 30 acre tract of land with water 
frontage in French Canada. $10.00 an acre. 
Good motor highway to property. We build 
your log cabin for $100. Write for my 
bargain lists. 


W. S. Neilan, Rawdon, Quebec, Canada 














|- 











* * ALASKA °* > 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear on Kodiak 
Island during May or June. Shots guaranteed. 
Also: Fall 20 days packtrain trip White River Coun- 
try—sheep. grizzly, caribou, moose. Time:—month 
from Seattle. Expeditions anywhere in Interior Alaska. 
10th year in operation. For particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box F 





Cable address: AGTA Anchorage, Alaska 














ANorth WoodsVacationfor Boys 


For 8 weeks, from July 10th to Sept. 10th, boys can 
enjoy a vacation camping and canoeing under an effi- 
cient instructor in Canada’s northwoods. Two months of 
healthy out-of-door life. Part of the vacation consists 
of a 300-mile canoe trip to James Bay. All equipment 
except blankets supplied. Fee for season $250. For 
references and particulars apply 


JOHNSTON AND LAW 
Pine Portage, Oba, Ontario, Canada 
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HIS MAJESTY, 


THE BLACK 


MALLARD! 


A new Field & Stream motion picture 


THIS is the finest motion picture of 
duck shooting in existence. Experienced 
gunners say they have never seen any- 
thing like it, and would not have be- 
lieved it possible. Perfect weather and 
light conditions, superlatively expert 
camera work, extremely careful, patient 
and laborious “directing” and an abun- 
dance of ducks, all combined to make 
this genuine masterpiece. 

It was made in November, 1934, at 
the shooting lodge of Mr. Woolworth 
Donahue, on Long Island; the gun- 
ners being Mr. Donahue, Mr. Orson 
Munn, and Mr. Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher of Field & Stream. They 
were ably assisted by a Labrador Re- 
triever and a Springer Spaniel, both 
prize winners in field trials. 

So perfect is this picture, you will 
not be conscious of watching a picture 
at all. You will have the feeling of be- 
ing yourself in the blind. You will see 
(closeup) the ducks come in to the 


24 OTHERS IN 16 mm; 22 in 
35 mm. (Standard size). 


Pictures of almost every kind of North 
American shooting and fishing are a- 
vailable for either small or large screen. 
They are the finest entertainment that 
can be obtained by any men’s club. See 
other announcements in this issue and 
write now for complete information. 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York 


decoys, see them hit, see them fall and 
see them strike the water. You will see 
wonderful shooting, and you will see 
retrieving by dogs trained to perform 
according to field trial rules. 

In short, a picture that every sports- 
man will enjoy enormously; and one 
that has, for sportsmen living outside 
the range of the black mallard, the add- 
ed interest of presenting a perfect study 
of the appearance and flight character- 
istics of the wisest and wariest of all 
the duck family. 

In one reel, 16 mm. home movie size. 
Rented to you for one evening for pri- 
vate showing in home or club in return 
for three annual subscriptions for Field 
& Stream @ $2.50 each, or for 30 copies 
of the current issue, which can be in 
turn sold to members at club meeting 
or banquet, thus recovering the money 
for the club treasury. Price of outright 
sale of reels, for private or club owner- 
ship and use only, upon application. 








HUNTING 
ROUND THE 
WORLD 


Africa isn’t the only place to ba 
big game. Wait till you've stalke 
tigers and elephants on the Malay 
Peninsula, with guides who guar- 
antee any game of the country you 
name, Or your money back! Wait 
till you've hunted ~ po na from 
a boat on tropical rivers .. . by 
flashlight at night! 

Cruise Round the World on a 
President Liner, hunting and fish- 
ing as name go. Stopover anywhere 
you please and continue on the 
next or a later ship. These are the 
only ships that sail Round the 
World on regular, clock-like 
schedule. 


First §834 Class 


Sailings every other week from 
New York and California. For de- 
tails see your travel agent, or any 
of our offices: 604 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 110 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San 
Francisco and other principal 


Cities. 


Steamship Lines 























Ty YOUR LUCK 


on 





Why put away your tac- 
kle just because winter 
comes? Pack up and 
come south to sunny St. 
Petersburg, on Florida’s 
Gulf Coast, where it’s 
always good fishing weather. 
Try your luck in Gulf or 
Bay, or in the thousands of 
fresh water lakes of Florida. 
Moderate living costs. Plan 
now to come. For Booklet 


write B. B. Deaderick, ssa 
ber of C 
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© Join the 
Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 








SQUARE CIRCLE, rate & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

I pledge myself to the ha Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE as published in FIELD & 
STREAM for July, August, September, 1934. 


ee 


(Street) steceesesecssnsseerstnereesenesecneseosgosqcoseseosseses ceseeenecees 





(City) 
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What would 


you like to 





have? 


—— . L9°k at all the advertisements in this 

hi { 11S ISSUE issue and make a note of all the articles 

5 of hunting, fishing and camping equipment 

° e e ° | you would like to have—guns, rods, reels, 

facing page 9, there is a reproduction in full colors waders, tents, clothing, 'n’ everything. 

There isn’t anything made or sold by any 

° ° e ° ° concern that advertises in Field & Stream 

of a gunning scene painted in oils specially for that you cannot obtain for yourself with- 

. out es os of your own a 

. , . . just y etting the necessary number o 

Field & Stream by Mr. Edwin Megargee, nationally subscriptions. It isn't hard to do. Hundreds 

. > of Field & Stream readers have earned 

° thousands of dollars worth of equipment: 
famous as a painter of horses and gun dogs. There you can too. 


FOR EXAMPLE 





was a similar reproduction of another painting by 


Mr. Megargee in our January issue. 


In our December and January issues we an- AP aaa 
ie | | sme oo ; 
nounced that there would be such a reproduction in | PRACTICAL SLEEPING BAG 


° > . | Kapok filling; 100% woolen blanket nin 
each issue from January to June—a complete series ll | outer covering of heavy waterproof cloth, 
az | forest aged age ene coneey for noes 

. . protection when sleeping in the open. Size 

of gunning scenes done by Mr. Megargee for Field | | 36”x78”. Yours for 19 annual subscriptions. 





& Stream. 


We are forced now to advise you that we shall 
have to skip an issue. Owing to the inability of the 
printers to deliver it to us in time, the reproduction 


that was scheduled for insertion in the March issue 

Above: Level wind casting reel; capacity 

. . “le: | 100 yds. 18# test; all chromium finish. 

will not appear until the April issue. Consequently, | | Finely built of best materials and work- 
| manship. Yours for 5 subscriptions. 





the sixth of these pictures will be published in the 
July issue instead of in the June issue. We regret this 


break in the continuity of the series but assure you 
“ Above: Standard soft rubber recoil pad for 
. . ° ° ° ‘ shotguns. Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 
now that you will get the entire series of six pictures tions. 


originally promised you. 


The pictures to come are all gunning scenes— Aheve: Manting Mille ohh 4° Wale 
Solid leather sheath with every knife. 
Yours free for 2 subscriptions. 


Quail Shooting, Pheasant Shooting, Duck Shooting 
and Snipe Shooting. They are all extremely beau- 
tiful; and from the letters we have already received 
from readers regarding the picture in the January 


issue, we know that you are going to value them 


: Above: Shell Vest of regimental duck with 
very highly. reinforced front edges and collar. Adjust- 

¢ ¢ able back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Sizes 36 to 44. Yours for 2 yearly 
subscriptions. 


a fe) 
Z) FIELD & STREAM ° 
; ie) 578 Madison Ave., New York 
— } Send me complete information about ob- 


taining merchandise free, and also send 








subscription order forms and sample copies. 


Stream = 


Address 
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YOUR HOME 
WHEN IN 


New 


a a 
vo 








fas, 
SP} Your visit will be even more 
we enjoyable when you stop at 
this renowned hotel. At our very 
doors are spread the broad acres 
of Central Park. Should your 
appetite lag, our cuisine offers 
temptation irresistible. You'll be 
handy to subway, buses and the 
finest shops. Radio City and 
theatres nearby . . . Only fifteen 
minutes from Wall Street. Come to 
New York and while you're here, 
make the Savoy-Plaza your home 





AND SNACK BAR 


Designed by Elsie de Wolfe, with original 
murals by Hugh Troy. Popular rendezvous 
for Luncheon, Cocktail Hour, Dinner, 
Supper. Dancing during Cocktail Hour, 
five until seven, and after the Theatre 


AVOY=PLAZA 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
George Suter, Resident Manager 





ATH AVE © 58th TO 59th STS ¢ NEW YORK 


FAL PLAZ 


| 
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FOR $6 A DAY 


,| Trans-Atlantic steamers sailing every | 


other Friday. Excellent cuisine, deck 
sports, swimming pool, sun bathing, 
sight-seeing tours. 


CARIBBEAN 
WEST INDIES 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
CRUISES 





25 DAYS $150 ¥? -15 PORTS 





St. Thomas, St. Martin, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Paramaribo, Demerara, Grenada. 


See your travel agent or write direct to 


AMERICAN CARIBBEAN LINE 

Dept. F & S 
Moore & McCormack Co., Inc. 
5 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Gen. Pass. Agts. 
Bourse Building, Philadelphia 








An\Outstanding 


NEW YORK HOTEL 


@ At The Delmonico 
gentlefolk are assured 
of the unobtrusive 
service and quiet taste 
that they are accus- 
tomed to enjoy with- 
in their own homes. 


Single Rooms from $4 a day 
Double Rooms from $6 a day 
Suites from $8 a day 


A DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 





ELMONICO 
Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW YORK 
UNDER RELIANCE DIRECTION 








HOTEL 
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Tarpon Caught at Useppa 


IN THE HEART OF 
WORLD-FAMOUS FISHING 
WATERS IN FLORIDA 


—are two of Florida's loveliest, first- 
rank winter resorts—Useppa Inn on 
Useppa Island and Gasparilla Inn at 
Boca Grande. They lie within a few 
miles of each other, on the West 
Coast, in the outer reaches of beauti- 
ful Charlotte Harbor. Here the sporti- 
est tarpon fishing in the world will be 
enjoyed; here the salt water and the 
fresh-water streams that empty into 
the Harbor teem with a dozen or more 
varieties—grouper, snook, mackerel, 
bluefish, kingfish, large-mouth black 
bass and others. 


Both Useppa Inn and Gasparilla Inn 
maintain their own golf courses, bath- 
ing beaches and tennis courts. Both are 
thoroughly modern; possessing the com- 
forts, services and cuisine that distin- 
guish the very best resorts. Under the 
same management. Open now through 
Spring. A fair scale of rates prevails. 
Wire reservations or write for booklet 
or information to J. F. Vallely, Manager, 
| Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande, Florida. 





| USEPPA INN 


| USEPPA ISLAND, LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


GASPARILLA INN 


BOCA GRANDE, FLORIDA 








SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


EVEN months old today, with thou- 
sands of Squareshooters enrolled 
throughout the United States and in 
foreign lands as well, still going 
strong and getting stronger as each month 
passes—this is the record of your 
SQUARE CIRCLE organization. This is 
truly an amazing growth. But the old 
adage that the time to strike is when the 
iron is hot still holds true. We will make 
even faster progress during the next seven 
months if each registered Squareshooter 
takes it upon himself to bring in five new 
wearers of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 
We have the beginning of what looks 
like the greatest sportsmen’s movement 
ever started in motion. To speed up the 





Squareshooter Charlie Sloan, of Valley 
Ranch, Wyoming, with the freak elk head 
he secured on a recent hunt. Note the 
long-bladed left antler without points. 
A single shot resulted in a clean kill 


work of organization and hasten the day 
when the SQUARE CIRCLE can speak 
in tones of authority to those who make 
the laws that affect our sport—let’s each 
one of us undertake to add at least five 
new members to the SQUARE CIRCLE 
before the end of the present year. 

Can we count on you to pull with us on 
this undertaking? I know we can! 

Here’s a fine letter from M. O. Nagel 
of Missouri: 

“I have watched,” he writes, “with 
considerable interest the manner in which 
the Squareshooters organization spon- 
sored by Fre.p & STREAM is growing. 
Evidently you have touched a responsive 
chord in the breasts of sportsmen the 
country over. 

“IT am enthusiastic about the program 
both as a sportsman (who has had his 


dour moments of feeling cheated and bit- 
ter at the general confusion, mismanage- 
ment and lack of coordinated effort in im- 
proving game condition) and as one inter- 
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ested in game research as a profession. As 
a wild game technician in the employ of 
the National Government, I have been ex- 
tolling and shall continue to endorse the 
SQUARE CIRCLE organization among 
the many sportsmen with whom I come in 
contact in the course of my duties. 

“It is my experience that when you 
provide a common cause, and present a 
program calling for activity of a con- 
tinuous and compelling nature, you have 
successful organization and not otherwise. 
You cannot tell a group of men to get out 
and work for conservation without point- 
ing out the specific projects on which they 
are to work, and without provisions for 
going about the work under organized 
conditions with proper leadership. Hav- 
ing this, the SQUARE CIRCLE will un- 
doubtedly continue on to real success in- 
stead of being just another flash in the 
pan. You've got it; I simply hope you 
keep it.” 

Squareshooter Nagel is right. The Ten 
Commandments of the SQUARE CIR- 
CLE are definite and tangible. It has 
always been our feeling that fish and 
game restoration, conservation and sport- 
ing conduct in the field, is entirely a mat- 
ter of personal interest and _ personal 
discipline. And evidently the thousands of 
sportsmen who have already joined the 
SQUARE CIRCLE feel very much the 
same way about this. 


BOUT once a month a critic sticks 

his head up and takes a mild slap at 
the SQUARE CIRCLE. Such a critic is 
the gentleman from Delaware who offers 
the following : 

“There is one defect in Article 9,” says 
he. “There are already seven million 
gunners in the U. S. The United States 
cannot and never could support seven mil- 
lion gunners. The Indians who lived on 
the game numbered only four hundred 
thousand. Of the seven million gunners 
now in the field, half get very little or no 
game, perhaps a cotton-tail or two, but 
mostly exercise. Why encourage more gun- 
ners into a field that is already over- 
crowded ?” 

But the prime purpose of the SQUARE 
CIRCLE is not to multiply the number 
of gunners in the United States so much 
as it is to increase the number of sports- 
men. There’s a difference! 


ND now comes a scrappy little note 
from Squareshooter Nancy H. of 
Pennsylvania. 

“I am writing,” writes Miss H., “to find 
out if I am the only girl in the SQUARE 
CIRCLE Club. It seems that all of the 
pictures of SQUARE CIRCLE members 
that have been published in Firetp & 
STREAM thus far have been men. I like to 
shoot and have two guns. Also, in the 
winter I trap. And I am a lucky fisherman 
—or fisherwoman, if it pleases you to 
classify me that way. What I want to 
know 1s, are we Squareshooting girls nev- 
er to have any publicity?” 

Indeed you shall have your picture in 
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Squareshooters Merlin Mitchell, L. §. 

Caine, Ed Brown, C. D. Kirk and Frank 

Haithcox, Jr., executive heads of the Flor. 

ida Sportsmen Association which boasts 

one hundred per cent membership in the 
SQUARE CIRCLE 


the magazine, Miss H. The only draw- 
back thus far has been practically a total 
absence of snapshots of any feminine 
Squareshooters. Our sister sportsmen 
seem a bit shy. As an example, Miss H. 
herself adds a postscript to her letter say- 
ing “Don’t publish this, please.” 


ND now listen to this one—a letter 
from Squareshooter Pauline Roberts, 

a young lady who is a youthful naturalist, 
who lives over in South Wales, Great 
Britain, and who just recently became a 
Squareshooter. 

“Thank you for the SQUARE CIRCLE 
ea and stickers,” she writes. “The 
badge is on my coat and every one asks 
what it is, and when I tell them they are 
much interested. I will try to keep all the 
rules, but I might not be able to keep Rule 
5 because I can only shoot with Joe's air 
gun as Daddy’s is too heavy. 

“It is so mild here that the wild ducks 
have not come up river yet. Daddy has 
shot many wood pigeons lately as there 
are crowds here, feeding on the acorns.’ 

Apparently there is nothing we can do 
to keep the SQUARE CIRCLE from be- 
ing an international organization. But why 
shouldn’t it be that? The Ten Command- 
ments of the SQUARE CIRCLE should 
appeal to a sportsman regardless of wheth- 
er he lives in Toonerville or Timbuktu! 


Squareshooters Lou Calder, Bob Calder, 
Al Boesel and Ronald Fellows opened the 
New York pheasant season at Valatie, 


N. Y. The boys all secured limit bags 





(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
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Odd or Even! 


A Southern quail shooter learns things about New England woodcock and grouse 


HE Sniper shuffled the thin pack- 

et of envelopes which the post- 

master passed to him, promptly 

tossed half of them into the waste- 
basket and emitted a loud snort of ex- 
asperation. 

“Sucker-list stuff,” he explained in an- 
swer to a glance from his friend. “There 
ought to be a law against it, Judge. My 
mail these days is full of it!” 

“You must sometime have subscribed 
for some hair restorer, or to learn how to 
speak fluent French in two lessons,” re- 
marked the Judge blandly. “It’s pathetic. 
Nobody seems to be concerned about my 
duodenum, or about my wasted oppor- 
tunities to become great and admired by 
all.” 

His companion sorted a half dozen 
letters, selected one, and ran a quick 
finger under the tab of an envelope 
stamped with a Mississippi postmark. 
The address was in a bold, clear script, 
and the fine heavy parchment bore a 
crest recorded for several centuries by 
the College of Heralds. 

“Here’s a letter from 
old Johnny Reb!” he 
exclaimed. “You don’t 
suppose he’s—by golly, 
he is, though! Judge, 
the Old Rebel is com- 
ing up to shoot with us 
at last! He says—but 
here, read it yourself.” 
He completed a swift 
perusal and handed the 
letter to his friend. 

“You old Black Abo- 
litionist,” the letter ran, 
“I have decided to in- 
vade the North. The 
confounded tales that 
youand that legal scala- 
wag told me when you 
were down here last 
season concerning the 
astonishing sporting 
characteristics of the 
Yankee grouse and 
Woodcock are responsi- 
ble for my decision. I 
am starting Tuesday 


By H. P. SHELDON 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


with eight good cylinders, a charitable 
determination to let bygones be bygones 
and my two old hammer guns. I should 
arrive on Thursday evening”’—that 
means any time after twelve o’clock 
noon until midnight to a Mississippian, 
the Judge interjected—“and please tell 
His Honor that this will be the first visit 
from any member of my family to your 
state since the St. Albans Raid. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“John Armistead Bristol.” 


“They didn’t stay long then, and I'll 
tell him so when I see him, the impudent 
rascal!” the Judge retorted. “Legal scala- 
wag, eh? We’ll show him a Yankee trick 
with these Yankee grouse! Boy! I’m 
glad he’s coming! I never expect to en- 
counter a more likable cuss—nor one 
with a sweeter disposition. And what fun 
he gave us with the quail and the ducks 
last year!” 

“He can shoot, too,” the other remind- 
ed him, “He came along,and grabbed a 


His fingers had all but touched the glossy feathers when 
exploded into another lofty spiral 





Springfield up in Jaulgonne Wood one 
time an’ stood off a platoon of the Prus- 
sian Guard for twenty minutes—big, 
earnest-looking birds they were, too— 
until my crowd could straighten a bent 
stripping finger in a jammed Hotchkiss. 
You’ve seen him shoot quail—just like 
two ticks of a clock. Well, it was like 
that. I was busy at the time; but when- 
ever I looked up to see if they were close 
enough yet to heave a potato masher, 
Johnny would be shoving in a fresh clip. 
‘No hurry, Yank,’ he'd tell me. ‘I’ve 
got the elevation of their belt buckles 
to an inch.’ That’s where I first met 
him. Thursday—let’s see. If he stays 
on the road and doesn’t get shot for 
a rebel spy somewhere in Massachu- 
setts, he'll probably get here day after 
tomorrow.” 

“In the evening,” the Judge quoted 
resignedly. 

And so it was. The frosty twilight of 
an October day had settled in the long 
valley. From the somber panel of pines 
that edged the farther 
bank of the marsh as 
the dusk thickened, an 
owl regularly launched 
a series of minatory 
whoops that brought 
shivers of apprehension 
to the frivolous cotton- 
tails mustering for a 
frolic in the clearing 
where the old Benson 
cabin sank slowly earth- 
ward in moldering vine- 
covered ruin. 


the woodcock 


FLOCK of black 
ducks dropping in 
out of the twilight on 
swishing wings quacked 
throaty inquiries to 
friends already riding 
at anchor in the dense 
shadows underneath the 
cranberry bushes out 
among the bogs. 
It was at this fitting 
hour that a gray car, 
long and slim of muz- 
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zle, swept into the Sniper’s dooryard and 
came toa stop in the soft yellow radiance 
from the kitchen windows. John Armis- 
tead slid from behind the wheel, shook 
the cramps from his arms and legs, 
worked his chilled fingers, and grinned 
from ear to ear. 

“So this is Vehmont!” said he, ad- 
dressing the two friends who had tumbled 
out of doors at the sound of the motor. 
“And nobody fiahed on me yet! Have 
you any birds?” 

“Listen,” said the Sniper, holding up 
a hand for silence. 

From somewhere out of the mystery 
of the azure vault above the maples came 
down a continuous flow of small sounds 
—sounds so faint as never to register on 
any but the alert and sensitive ears of 
those who know how and when to listen 
for the still and profound pulse of the 
seasons. There were tiny whistles, the 
whispering of invisible wings, elfin mur- 
murings, squeaks and small silken rust- 
lings—the route sounds of a host of 
minor feathered migrants on the march. 
Through this lesser dirge a flock of wild 
geese sent down their lonely strident 
clangor, “Ee-yonk—ee-yonk—ee-yonk— 
yonk—yonk.” 

The ancient wonder of it, never to be 
wholly solved by man, gripped the three. 
Even old Jason, the man-of-all-work, 
loaded down with a battered gun case 
and other Rebel plunder, halted on the 
doorstep and cocked an ear to the sky, 
his practical soul enthralled by this high 
and ghostly gossip. 

The Judge broke the spell. 

“The covers will be full of woodcock 
tomorrow,” he prophesied. 


OHNNY was up with the sun the fol- 
J lowing morning to have his first look 
about this old corner of the new world 
to which his love of guns and good com- 
panionship had brought him. He found 
that the old brown house where the 
Sniper lived stood on a sloping sward, 
and a clear little brook from the hills 
flowed across the foot of the velvety 
lawn. 

Gigantic maples—a half dozen of them 
—stood closely about the place and held 
their huge arms protectively over this 
ancient Yankee rooftree, and the glory 
of their autumn garb was such that the 
surrounding atmosphere seemed to be 
stained witha tincture of gold and scarlet. 
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Above and beyond the close hills to 
the west, the visitor discerned still loftier 
shadows faintly seen through the drifting 
mists of the morning. These dim bulks, 
he concluded, were the looming giants of 
the Adirondacks. The Green Mountains 
were hidden from view by a rocky ridge 
that closed the eastern side of the valley. 

A chipmunk whisked abruptly around 
the trunk of a maple and began a friendly 
flippant conversation with the stranger. 
Then a screen door slapped somewhere, 
and a golden cocker spaniel came out, 
ignoring the chipmunk, and sat solemnly 
down at Johnny’s feet. After him came the 
Sniper, summoning his friend to breakfast. 

“The Judge will be here in twenty 
minutes,” he announced. “What do you 
think of my country, Johnny?” 

“It’s a right pretty country,” was the 
sober reply. “I swear I never saw such 
color! I could look at these maples all 
day long! How old do you reckon they 
are? Standin’ close to the house this way, 
ain’t you concerned about falling limbs 
or blow-downs? Looks like they might 
smash your house like an egg-shell.” 

“Let’s see. A hundred—more’n that— 
they must be a hundred and thirty years 
old anyway,” replied the Sniper. ‘There 
used to be more of ‘em. Some have 
fallen. But I'll tell you something queer 
about these trees—when they fall, they 
don’t fall on the house. They manage to 
fall away from it somehow, no matter 
what the direction of the wind that de- 
stroys ’em.” He laid an affectionate hand 
on the rough gray bark of one of the 
great trees. “But let’s go in and eat.” 


EFORE the meal was finished, the 

Judge drove into the yard and came 
in to pay his compliments to the Dark- 
Haired Lady, presiding at the table. Then 
he sat down to discuss the day’s prospects 
while the others finished their coffee. 

“The Old Township is the place to 
take Johnny today. With a flight in last 
night—and I’m mortally certain there 
was a fall of birds—those covers along 
the Belden Brook will be fairly twitter- 
ing with woodcock. Ever shoot ’em, 
Johnny?” 

“No,” said Johnny. “I’ve seen a few 
of ’em down along the bayou headings, 
but I nevah fiahed at one. Wood snipe, 
we call ’em.” 

“Grouse?” 

“Never even saw one outside 
case,” the Southerner admitted. 

There followed a consultation 
of experts over Johnny’s 
arms and equipment. 
He was advised to take 
his quail gun, the 
companion wea- 
pon being de- 
signed, and bored 
accordingly, for 
the heavier re- 
sponsibilities of 


a glass 


duck and goose shooting along Missis- 
sippi sand-bars. His friends, however, 
promised him later work for the fowling- 
piece among the black ducks and blue- 
bills of Champlain. 

“Take along a box of chilled 8’s. 
They’re heavy enough for grouse and 
small enough for timberdoodles.” 

“A whole box? And your bag limit is 
fo’ grouse an’ fo’ woodcock? Eight birds 
altogether?” 

“You may not need all of them,” he 
was informed darkly; “but then, on the 
other hand, you may.” 


RIVATELY Johnny concluded that 

if he couldn’t secure a limit of eight 
birds with less than twenty-five cart- 
ridges, he’d be —; but then he noticed 
the Sniper boldly dumping one box of 
20’s into his shooting jacket and storing 
another in the car along with the Dark- 
Haired Lady’s lunch basket. Being too 
wise to scorch his tongue on another 
man’s porridge, he held his peace—and 
was later glad that he had. 

“How about my clothing?” he next 
wanted to know. “I brought a pair of 
canvas trousers to pull oveh my cordu- 
roys where the briers are bad.” 

“You won't need ’em. In fact, if you're 
a little careful, you might almost hunt 
all day long in low shoes and golf hose. 
We have briers up here, of course, but 
they’re not the murderous cat-clawed 
beauties that ravaged the coat off my 
suffering back when we were down South 
last year. No snakes, either, if you will 
please except a few timber rattlers in 
midsummer. Nothing like that cotton- 
mouthed Congo that crawled into my 
blind with me that morning you took us 
out to shoot turkeys.” 

The Judge shuddered, recalling the 
thick-bodied, blunt-tailed horror of the 
Southern swamps, cold and loathsomely 
slow in every movement but its deadly 
thrust. 

“Shucks,” said Johnny calmly. “Moc- 
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casins ain’t bad—just so they don’t hit 
you.” 

“ “No, I suppose not,” his friend ac- 
ceded thoughtfully. ‘Well, let’s see how 
you stand up now for a grouse hunter— 
flannel shirt, corduroy breeches, wool 
stockings and medium-high hunting boots 
and a light shooting jacket. If, to top it 
off with, you've got a close-fitting cap of 
some sort, I believe you're all correct.” 

The Judge turned his ancient car off 
the wide pike and began coaxing it 
along a rising road, where a rain-washed 
surface gave no evidence of frequent 
traffic. Steep forest-clad cliffs and hills 
rose abruptly on either side of the track 
and threw back the growing clamor of the 
engine. Giant beeches loomed seventy 
feet above and laced their bronze foliage 
ina lofty flying arch. The beeches Johnny 
knew, the oaks and hickories and pines 
also; but other varieties of tree, shrub 
and roadside plant were unfamiliar to 
his alien eyes, and he asked many ques- 
tions concerning them. 

After a time they ceased climbing and 
emerged upon a narrow valley, where a 
brook flowed in and out among pines, 
alders and birches. The jurist tooled the 
car a few yards up a dim wood road and 
stopped. 

“Here we are,” he announced. 

It was then that Johnny discovered an 
important omission, 

“Where’s the dogs?” he 
“Darned if we ain’t fo’got ’em!” 
The Sniper quickly reassured him. 

“Sometimes we use 


asked. 
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we don’t. These grouse nowadays are 
hard game for a dog to handle. Wood- 
cock will lie pretty well, but the grouse 
mostly are too smart to let a dog come 
up on ’em unless it happens to be a 
wet, misty sort of a day. When it’s like 
this—bright and clear—and when the 
leaves are falling—a circumstance that 
seems to make ’em more nervous— 
these birds will lie for a man more often 
than they will for his dog. When you 
shoot, mark your down bird and don’t 
lose any time getting to him.” 

He continued his instruction. 

“Now, boy! You'll find an old cow- 
path following along the brook. Keep 
right along that and cock both barrels 
and peel your eyes. Watch out for robins, 
for where robins feed partridges feed 
too. The Judge will be fifty yards on 
the further side, and I'll be about the 
same distance on this side. Whistle if 
you lose us, so we’ll know where every- 
one is and no one will get shot.” 


HEY left him. Johnny, pulling both 

hammers to the oily snick of full 
cock, advanced down a black dirt path, 
where the yellow leaves of the hazel lay 
and the pungent smell of its golden blos- 
soms was sharp in his nostrils. Frequent- 
ly enough to enable him to judge their 
positions, he heard the scrape of branches 
against a jacket sleeve, the muffled sound 
of a boot heel against a stone, or the low 
whistled calls of his friends. The air was 
like a thin, dry wine; the brook gurgled 
and whispered beside him. 


upon a long-billed, beady-eyed, gnome- 
like creature crouching within six feet of 
him on the moist black earth in the mid- 
dle of the path in an attitude of solemn 
meditation. The preposterous bill and 
the black eye set almost at the top of 
the head identified the bird as a wood- 
cock, no less than did the russet and 
black of its plumage. John stopped in- 
stantly, intent on observing what to him 
was a rare specimen. 


HE woodcock obligingly strutted a 
few steps, spreading its short’ tail 
nervously, before it sprang aloft on 
whistling wings. A single impulse ap- 
peared to take the bird to the tops of the 
hazel brush, but having arrived at this 
elevation it seemed then to be uncertain 
as to the best course to pursue there- 
after, and hovered and floated, dropping 
and turning aimlessly above the path. 
Johnny caught a hasty aim and fired. At 
the shot the bird convulsively snapped its 
wings tight shut and dropped like a stone. 
“Got him!” announced the gunner, 
half to himself and half in answer to an 
inquiry from one of his companions. 
Reloading the right barrel, he ad- 
vanced to gather his game, which he 
presently located lying among the leaves 
in a curious posture, with its head pressed 
flat to the earth and one bright eye 
turned aloft. The gunner tucked his 
weapon under his arm and extended his 
hand. His fingers had all but touched the 
glossy feathers when the woodcock ex- 
ploded into another swift and lofty spiral, 
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Se LKNEW ALL 
ERGOT FISHIN’ 
FER TROUT— Id 
Gwe iT DP AN’ 
Tacks SOMETHIN: 
MORE INTRESTIN “ 





T was past sundown and a moment 
before twilight. The clear, flute-like 
call of a deep-woods thrush played 
up and down the sweetest scale of 
music in the world. A spell of lazy light 
moved over the lake, while a distilling 
tint of yellow was passing in the west. 

The sense of well-being that follows 
the satisfaction of hunger sat lightly in 
my heart. If the repose in Dud’s lean 
and kindly face was assurance, the same 
sense of tranquillity dwelt with him. 
And as for my guest, Dick Lord, he had 
been unrestrained the 
livelong day in declar- 
ing his continual de- 
light. The cup—the 
fisherman’s cup—was 
full to the brim. 

“Over in the west 
cove,” began Dud, care- 
fully filling his pipe as 
he spoke, “thar’s a big 
hatch of caddis flies go- 
in’ on, I bet. An’ ac- 
cordin’ to time-hon- 
ored custom, the big 
trout is goin’ luny. 
Don't know as I blame 
them. A caddis hatch is 
a kind of miracle. A 
poor fumblin’ critter 
comes up from the bot- 
tom an’ produces a pair 
of wings. If we hadn't 
got used to it, we'd be 
as surprised as if we'd 
seen a horse climb up on a fence an’ fly 
away, or if we suddenly sprouted tails. 
An’ speakin’ of tails, why does this busi- 
ness that eddicated men call ‘evolution’ 
always go ahead? Why don’t it turn an’ 
go backwards once in a while?” 

After that soliloquy Dud lapsed into 
silence and fired his pipe. 

I got up to light the lamp. Its yel- 
low light softly invaded the camp. Out- 
side, the ancient quiet of the night 
possessed the world again. 

Dick Lord slid down a bit in the chair 
he occupied, and wiggled the toes inside 
the sock on his right foot. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that each of us 
has some especially eventful fishing trip 
that stands out in his memory—a day 
when, we might say, the sun stood still. 
Mr. Dean, I wish you’d tell us about the 
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“She took a look at his boots an’ britches : 
an’ says, ‘Thar’s a robe in back thar 


fishing that comes most often to your 
mind.” 

“Well,” Dud responded, “I can run 
backwards in my mind to days when 
trout was unbelievably plentiful, al- 
though, upon my word, I couldn’t swear 
that the top-notchers were more numer- 
ous than they are right now. The aver- 
age trout was bigger, but I think that 
the occasional trout, as ye might say, 
was not as heavy as he is nowadays.” 

“Why, that doesn’t check with our 
notions of old-time fishing,” said Dick. 


> 


“But it ain’t so unreasonable,” insist- 
ed Dud. “Our ponds an’ bogs was full 
of trout in them days. Thar ain't so 
many nowadays, not even in the waters 
the state stocks liberally. So you see, as 
I figger it, the trout in these days gets 
more food. When a trout gets some age 
on him, thar’s more to eat. I think 
they’re runnin’ bigger. 


“7 CAN’T say that I remember the 

first of my fishin’ so clearly as I 
remember some I’ve had of late years. 
Ye see, we used to horse ‘em out on 
the end of a stiff pole. The idea was to 
get as many as ye could. Now, all in 
all, I'd say that the memory of a fishin’ 
trip that comes most often to me ain’t 
more’n ten years old. An’ it took place 
no more’n eight miles above our town 


And the Sun 
Stood Still 


Dud Dean recalls the best trout fishing he ever had 


By ARTHUR R. 


MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


Illustrated by DICK SPENCER 


on the Kennebec. I know I never did see 
more fish in one place, or bigger ones.” 

“But I didn’t suppose that the trout 
were ever really abundant on the Ken- 
nebec in these late years,” said Dick. 

“So they ain’t. Jest so-so, as a rule, 
though it’s always good fishin’ at that, 
if ye know where they lay. This time I’m 
thinkin’ of was jest before an’ durin’ a 
thunder-storm.” 

Perhaps I turned quickly to look into 
Dud’s face, for he chuckled. 

“Mak, here, is beginnin’ to recollect. 
Shouldn’t be a mite surprised if he 
kinder reviews that fishin’ once in a 
while.” 

“Do you mean just above the old 
Gutt, below the Berry Place?” I asked. 

Dud nodded in affirmation. 

“An’ I mean that I never saw any- 
thing that beat that show in all my life 
When I got home that night, I felt a lit- 
tle like Sherm Clark. 


“Q@HERM was an 
innocent kind of 
feller. Ye liked him 
because his mind al- 
ways smelt clean. But 
one time Sherm went 
down to Bangor, or 
y,A somewheres, an’ while 
” he was thar some of 
the boys got him into 
one of them shows 
that ain’t exactly ap- 
proved in polite so- 
ciety. When Sherm got home, somebody 
had already tipped the boys, an’ they 
was layin’ to have some fun out of 
Sherm. They tried to question him. 
‘Don’t ask me nothin’,’ says Sherm. ‘I 
can’t remember no, details, thar was s0 
darned many of them.’ 

“That’s about how I felt concernin’ 
that fishin’. An’ by crotch, if Mak an’ 
me should live to be a hundred, we'd 
likely never see anything like it agin. 

“How many fish did you get?” asked 
Dick. 

“They was trout. I can’t remember 
how many we got.” 

“Five,” I said, for the whole event 
was gradually coming back to me. 

“Did we?” said Dud indifferently. “I 
couldn’t have told to save my winters 
pay, but I know it all happened quick 
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an’ that the lightnin’ struck twice—once 
up on Pleasant Ridge, an’ agin over in 
back of us. Say, Mak, what ever become 
of that feller what’s-his-name?” 

“But,” interrupted Dick, “I’ve always 
understood that trout don’t feed during 
a thunder-storm.” 

“Young feller, a trout feeds when he’s 
hungry, if thar’s anything to eat. An’ 
if ye should happen to be fishin’ when 
Gabriel blows his horn, my advice would 
be to keep right on fishin’-—it probably 
won't concern ye, anyway. An’ like as 
not, right that minute the trout will be- 
gin to rise. 

“Thunder an’ lightnin’ does seem to 
bother the fishin’. I’ve seen the time 
when they’d be comin’ good, an’ a little 
bluff of a storm would blow up an’ spoil 
the fun fer that day. Then agin, it don’t. 
If I knew all about fishin’ fer trout, I’d 
give it up an’ tackle somethin’ more 
interestin’. 

“Why don’t ye get Mak to spin this 
yarn? He ought to remember it, because 
that was the time he broke off short the 
best rod he ever owned.” 

“Big trout?’ asked Dick. 

“No. He stepped on it hisself. Say, 
Mak, more I think of this, the more I 
feel like spinnin’ the yarn. Crotch! How 
the years come an’ go, like a nigger 
dodger’s head! ’Fore ye can hit ’em fair 
in the middle, they’re in kingdom come. 
So the motto is, go fishin’ now. What 
was that feller’s name, Mak?” 

“You must mean McComick.” 

“Aya, that was his name. Well, seein’ 
as he was a friend of yours, I s’pose he 
was Scotch.” 

“He was not.” 

“No? Crotch, this yarn ain’t gittin’ 
nowhere, as Doc Brownin’ used to say 
when he’d get to tellin’ bout the time 
he got lost in a ten-acre lot. Well, this 
feller McComick come up here to visit 
Mak. It was in August, because I re- 
member I told ’em that it warn’t much 
use to go fishin’ anywhere, least of all 
in the river. I finally agreed to go, how- 
ever. But when I see that feller’s wife, 
I felt like backin’ out. Anybody could 
see that she didn’t favor fishin’ much. 

“He had a brand-new car that was as 
long as a string of horse- 
sheds, an’ she set in the front 
seat. ‘How do ye do?’ she says 






And the Sun Stood Still 








when he introduced us. ‘Fair to middlin’,’ 
I says, but of course I knew she really 
didn’t give a durn. Her face showed she 
was one of them kind. They don’t take 
no interest in anything except their own 
comforts. 

“When Mak got in, she took one look 
at his boots an’ britches, an’ says, 
‘Thar’s a robe in back thar.’ 

“Mak says, ‘We won't need it this 
weather.’ 

‘““*VYe might spread it out on the seat,’ 
she says. ‘It’s one we keep fer the dog.’ 


™ AK looked around fer the dog, 

but I spread it out, an’ we set on 
it. After we'd told McComick where 
to drive, we started out. In them days 
the old road ran close to the river in 
places. It was narrow an’ crooked, an’ a 
good many people have wished it was in 
some hot place. Now it’s under fifty feet 
of water. The old dugway, as we called 
the road, give Mrs. McComick the jit- 
ters. But then I think that she’d have 
kicked about the road to glory an’ turned 
back, most likely. 

“Her husband was built like an ele- 
phant. His neck was wide and sHort. 
Thar was three upholstered rolls on it, 
an’ they kept gittin’ redder an’ redder as 
she talked. After a while he said a few 
words that was as red as his neck, but 
the lady never wavered, If thar’s any- 


“The fish was half inside 


and two-thirds outside” 


“My wife insists” 


thing in all the world more uncomfort- 
able than listenin’ to somebody else’s 
family row, I’m glad I missed it. 

“By an’ by we drew up opposite the 
Gutt. Thar was a little field ‘tween it 
an’ the road, where they sometimes land- 
ed logs. This Gutt was a split off the 
main river.* It ran shallow an’ fast by 
a point of intervale land, an’ then turned 
an’ come into the main river agin. We 
used to get some nice trout in the Gutt. 
An’ I can remember gettin’ some nice 
messes on the other side of the little 
island. But. off the point, in the main 
river, was a sort of favorite spot. Off an’ 
on I’ve seen some nice trout thar. 

“When we got out of McComick’s 
car, we agreed that him an’ Mak would 
maybe try the Gutt an’ then go over on 
the point, while I went on up to the 
Berry Place, a quarter of a mile above, 
an’ fished down to them. McComick 
suggested that his wife could drive me 
up, but I said not to bother. An’ she 
didn’t. As ’twas, it seemed to me pass- 
in’ lucky that she preferred to sit in the 
car an’ warn’t interested in fishin’, 


HEN I was leavin’, she said that 

it was surely goin’ to rain; an’ 
although Mak said somethin’ optimistic 
in reply, I agreed with her on this. But 
the water in the river was jest right. Thar 
had been a head earlier in the day, an’ 
the river was back to its normal pitch. I 
started in with wet flies, of course. But 
somehow they didn’t start nothin’ that 
afternoon. 

“Thar was the funniest run of wild 
flies on the water I ever see. In places 
ye could count scores of ’em. They were 
about No. 16 size, an’ all over a reddish 
brown. The queer part of it was that 
they all seemed to be dead. I recollect 
that I never see one in the air. They 
was oily, maybe; anyway, they floated 
high an’ dry. I was some puzzled, be- 
cause I couldn’t figger where they come 
from, ‘less it was from up the river quite 
a ways. But so far as I could see, on my 
way down, thar warn’t a fish that paid 
any attention to the things. In fact, thar 
didn’t seem to be any fish. 

“So I warn’t long in gettin’ down to 
the point of land. Fer ’bout a hundred 
an’ fifty feet along that point thar was 
some good-sized oaks. Since I was busy 
fishin’, I didn’t pay any attention to Mak 
an’ his company. At the head of the 
point, at about (Continued on page 42) 


*All this country is now under Wyman Lake. 
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The circle shows the gander 
taking his turn at egg hatch- 
ing. When the hen duck 
starts nesting, the old drake 
goes off with the boys and 
his family duties are over. 
Not so with the wild gander 


The Family Life of a Pair of 


When the brood is hatched, 
both the goose and the gan- 
der share the responsibilities 
of bringing up the goslings. 
Then the pair pilot the brood 
south, and in the spring bring 
them back north again 


Old Honkers 





Madam goose picked a rather exposed 
nesting site, but at least she could 
watch all comers 


She seriously objected to the approach 
of the cameraman, but refused to leave 
her nest 
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ECENTLY, while shooting in the Prairie Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, I witnessed the most ex- 
tensive migration of crows that I have ever seen. 

The country had been visited by a most unusual fall of 
snow for the month of September. The blizzard raged 
for two days, drifting snow over the tops of fences. 
It didn’t seem to move the waterfowl, as the tempera- 
ture did not drop low enough to freeze open water, but 
it started the crows on their way. 

The day after the blizzard, from daylight until dark, 
the sky was fly-specked from horizon to horizon as 
the mass of crows moved from north to south. All day 
we watched them. They were traveling some three 
hundred yards in the air. I tried to call them several 
times. They would answer, but they would not come 
down. Apparently they had concluded that it was time 
for them to go to their winter home in the southern part 
of the United States, where they could pester the farm- 
er until time to move north again and take up their 
diet of duck eggs and young waterfowl. 

The Canadian friend with whom I was shooting is 
a sportsman-naturalist. He has watched crow migra- 
tions, and he has watched the effect of crows on water- 
fowl for years. He estimates that under the best con- 
ditions crows destroy 40 per cent of the first duck eggs 
laid. : 

Another Canadian sportsman, A. E. Bence, K.C., 
of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, reports that out of twen- 
ty-four duck nests observed in one locality, the crows 
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got the eggs out of seventeen. 

Dr. O. L. Austin, a scientist, when in the employ of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, made a careful study 
of the effect of crows on waterfowl in the neighbor- 
hood of the Ornithological Research Station on Cape 
Cod. Dr. Austin located forty-two duck nests. One 
week after he had located these nests he found that 
crows had destroyed all but two of them. To the best of 
his knowledge, these depredations were chargeable to a 
small flock of from ten to fifteen crows. 


T is a known fact that the crow has only moved into 

the Prairie Provinces in recent years. Early settlers 
never saw a crow; but as the prairies were broken up 
and small grains planted, the crow came in. It is the 
belief of many men with whom I have talked that the 
crow is extending his range farther north every year, 
until now he goes beyond the agricultural belt. There 
his chief diet must be the eggs and young of waterfowl, 


prairie chicken and smaller useful birds. 
A number of years ago Fretp & Stream started 
a campaign to control the crow. From the many 






EDITORIAL 


Crows! Crows! Crows! 


enthusiastic letters we have received from sportsmen 
and conservationists throughout the United States and 
Canada, we believe much good has been accomplished. 
Yet we do not feel that the average game official realizes 
the damage being done by these birds. 

At the Twenty-Eighth Convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, Dr. W.C. Henderson, Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey, stated: 

“In Canada, Mr. Kalmbach (an investigator in the 
employ of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey) was 
successful in finding a restored lake within the dry re- 
gions, and along the banks of the lake and of the canal 
which formerly drained it there were a great many 
ducks’ nests. There were a lot of crows nesting not far 
away; so there was an excellent opportunity to study 
the effect of the damage done by crows. 

“Mr. Kalmbach thought the damage done by crows 
was very severe. Of course, that was just one study 
during one season, and we would not base any con- 
clusions upon it. In the course of these investigations, 
crows in some places were found circulating around the 
breeding grounds, and in other places crows were ac- 
tually seen attacking some ducks’ nests.” 

T is beyond my comprehension why such evidence 

should not be the basis for some definite conclusions. 
If an official investigator for the Federal Government 
finds crows actually “attacking some ducks’ nests,” only 
one conclusion can be drawn, and certainly it would be 
very definite. Why certain officials in this country 
should not meet the crow issue squarely is beyond 
understanding. 

The crow is a bad actor. In the interest of game 
birds, he must be controlled. Farmers are univer- 
sal in condemning him as a destroyer of crops. Bird 
men and sportsmen know him as an eater of eggs and 
fledglings; and yet, because a few long-haired anti- 
everything fellows contend that he does a certain 
amount of good when he occasionally eats a hairy cater- 
pillar, certain individuals in authority hesitate to paint 
him in his true color, which is jet black. 

Don’t overlook a chance to send a well-directed load 
of shot crow-ward. He will furnish real sport during 
the closed season on game. Besides this, encourage your 
game commissioner to make an active effort to reduce 
the number of crows to a point where the damage done 
to beneficial birds will be negligible. 
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T the turn of the last century and 
for many years after, it was the 
fashion in sporting circles to an- 
nounce the imminent passing of 

the mule deer. Everyone agreed that 
hunting in season and out, the shooting 
of does and fawns, and the overgrazing 
of their winter range by sheep and cattle 
would before many years spell their 
doom. 

In 1911 or 1912, when I was in the 
mountains of Arizona with my pioneer 
grandfather, who came West in the 
70’s and killed mule deer by the wagon- 
load for the market, we jumped a bunch 
of five or six small bucks 

“Look carefully, son,” the old man 
admonished me, “because you will prob- 
ably never see a sight like that, again, 
and by the time you're as old as I am 
you will be able to tell your own grand- 
children you once saw a herd of wild 
blacktails.” 

Almost all old-timers call the mule 
deer “blacktails,” just as they called ante- 
lope “goats.” The mule deer is not a 
blacktail, however, and the name is poor- 
ly given, as only the tip of his ridiculous 
little tail is black. The rest, as well as 
the rump patch, is white. The true black- 
tail is found on the western slope of the 
Coast Range from San Francisco to 
southern Alaska. 

My grandfather’s attitude was a com- 
mon one. He had seen these big, fine deer 
decrease year by year until there were 
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but hundreds left where there had been 
tens of thousands. Everyone was sure 
that they were too unadaptable and too 
unsuspicious by nature to survive the 
settlement of the West, and that if they 
did not become completely extinct they 
would remain only in zoos and game 
preserves. 

The mule deer played no small part in 
the settlement of the West. They fur- 
nished the meat supply of all Westerners 
from the mountain men of the 1830's to 
the nesters of the 80’s and 90’s. And 
earlier than that, they occupied the same 
position in the economy of the mountain 
Indians as the buffalo did to that of the 
red men of the plains. 

The early settlers in the mountain 
states used to kill a dozen of them in 
November, when they were fat, and hang 
their carcasses on the north side of their 
houses, where they would freeze and re- 
main fresh through the winter. Clothes 
were made of buckskin, and selling deer 
meat and hides in town was one of the 
surest sources of cash income. Many a 
wagon-load of venison went to pay for 
cartridges and clothes and medicine used 
by my pioneering ancestors. 

Under this constant pressure it is no 
wonder that the deer grew so scarce that 
their extinction was thought to be but 
a matter of time. The efficiency of the 
repeating rifle, the overgrazing of the 
summer and winter range by hordes of 
cattle and sheep, the forest fires that 
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Typical mule-deer country—hills, limestone and cedar 


Gray Ghosts of 


the Mountains 


The how, when and where of hunting the mule deer 


By JACK O'CONNOR 


swept the mountain areas in the 80's and 
90’s—all formed a combination the big 
gray deer could not cope with. 

But now the picture has changed, and 
the deer themselves have given the lie 
to the prophets of gloom. Since the buck 
law has been in effect and market hunt- 
ing has ceased, the deer are on the in- 
crease in every section with which I 
am familiar. Old-timers here in Arizona 
agree that there are more deer than 
there were in the 90’s, and some are so 
bold as to say they are more plentiful 
than they ever were. In certain places, 
such as the Kaibab plateau in northern 
Arizona and the Black Range in New 
Mexico, they have become so plentiful 
as to menace their own food supply. 


EVERAL factors besides the regula- 

tion of hunting have contributed to 
the increase of the deer. In the first place, 
the deer themselves are far wiser than 
their ancestors, which were thinned by the 
pioneers and the market hunters. They 
have changed their habits to conform to 
civilization, and gradually they are ac- 
quiring the sophistication that has ena- 
bled their Eastern cousins, the Virginia 
whitetails, to survive in close contact 
with civilized man, the most relentless 
and dangerous of predatory animals. 
If any one still believes the present-day 
mule deer to be a dullard, I invite him to 
take a fall hunt with me out here in 
Arizona and learn the true state of affairs. 
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Then again, the coming of man has 
enabled the deer, in many places at least, 
to extend their range. Until the American 
settlers on Arizona’s great Mogollon pla- 
teau began to build “tanks” for the im- 

unding of water, places where the deer 
could drink were few and far between. 
Large areas of country well adapted to 
deer had no deer population at all be- 
cause there was no available water. On 
the other hand, what deer there were 
clustered thickly around the few streams 
and springs and consequently were easily 
hunted. Now tanks have been built all 
over the area and the herd is so scattered 
that the animals range over the entire 
wooded section of the plateau. Here their 
food supply, for fall and summer at least, 
is assured, as the United States Forest 
Service no longer allows the overgrazing 
characteristic of Western sheep and cat- 
tle business in the old days of unregu- 
lated and rugged individualism. 

The last factor in the increase of the 
animals is the fact that man has hunted 
the mountain lion, the deer’s worst and 
almost only natural enemy, even more 
relentlessly than he has the deer. As each 
adult mountain lion will kill an average 
of fifty deer a year, it is easily seen that 
the thinning of the predators has been 
important. 

At Flagstaff, Arizona, where I live, 
bucks are regularly shot almost within 
the city limits—and Flagstaff is a city of 
5,000, and nearly every male citizen owns 
a rifle and is a hunter. Many places 
within ten miles are always good for at 
least one shot during an afternoon of 
hunting, and many a buck has been 
jumped by surprised golfers on the coun- 
try-club course as they follow balls into 
the rough. 

So the mule deer is not destined to fol- 
low the great auk and the passenger 
pigeon. In fact, he will continue to in- 
crease and prosper and to furnish thrilis 
and hunting to Western Americans. 


N the state of Arizona, mule deer are 

found almost everywhere they can 
find food and cover. I have seen them 
from above timberline on the San Fran- 
cisco peaks to the hot, dry deserts of the 
south. The only place where they do not 
range 1s on the Navajo reservation in 
northeastern Arjzona. There they have 
been starved out by sheep and killed off 
by the Indians, as has every other animal 
that is not sacred to these relentless 
hunters. 

Generalizing about these deer is a fool- 
ish thing to do, but it is safe to say that 
they are found, in Arizona at least, 
wherever they can find the essentials of 
life—something to eat, something to 
drink, and some place to hide in. And 
what they can get along with, even for 
these three essentials, is a surprising 
thing to see. 

Two varieties of the specis are repre- 
sented in Arizona: the Rocky Mountain 
mule deer and the light-gray desert or 
burro deer. Of the two, the desert deer 
is the more adaptable. He will eat any- 
thing, including cactus. Unlike the moun- 
tain species, he can evidently get along 
without water, as I have found the light- 
gray deer plentiful in low desert ranges 
where I would have sworn there was no 


Gray Ghosts of the Mountains 


permanent water within twenty miles. 
Many times I have seen big bucks fade 
from view on hillsides that didn’t look 
as though they could conceal a rabbit. 
A patch of brush six feet square is all he 
asks to hide in—and all he needs. 


N parts of their range the gray bucks 

inhabit the same country as the scat- 
tered bands of desert bighorns, and their 
habits are much the same as those of the 
bighorns. So crafty have they become 
that they are increasing even near big 
centers of population, such as Phoenix 
and Tucson. One of the largest bucks I 
have ever seen was encountered while I 
was hunting quail within sight of the 
smoke of Phoenix in the late fall of 1932. 

Although the desert bucks can hardly 
be called migratory, their cousins, the 
regular Rocky Mountain mule deer, mi- 
grate to some extent. All of them spend 
their winters in cedar and cliff-rose coun- 
try where the snow never lies as deep as 
it does in the mountains and where 
browse is easily available. In the spring, 
many of them follow the melt into the 
mountains, where during the summer and 
early fall they fatten on mushrooms and 
aspen leaves. The fawns are born in 


April or May, and while the does are 
nursing them to maturity the bucks are 
going about the serious business of grow- 
ing new horns and putting on layers of 
fat against the cold of the next winter. 

This is the usual schedule of the Rocky 
Mountain mule deer. In the Kaibab it is 
followed as regularly as the seasons ar- 
rive. But in many places the deer stay 
in the cedars the year around and sel- 
dom leave the lower forest for the yel- 
low pine and spruce of higher elevations. 


HE mule deer is primarily a rough- 

country animal. He craves cafons 
and broken hills or rim country wooded 
with pinon and cedar. Although he some- 
times ranges clear up to timber-line dur- 
ing the summer, he is a high-country 
animal only casually. In southern Ari- 
zona, where mule deer are found near 
the little Arizona whitetails, they never 
range clear to the tops of the mountains 
like the smaller animals, but keep to the 
rough, broken cafion country along the 
slopes. 

Of all American deer, the mule deer is 
to me the most beautiful. His horns are 
the largest and most symmetrical and 
his coloration the best designed. The 


A large mule deer buck is a trophy to be proud of 
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bucks are dignified even in death, and to 
see one bouncing off across a deep Ari- 
zona canon is one of the most thrilling 
sights still left in America. Beside the 
lithe grace of one of these big bucks, the 
elk is ungainly and the moose grotesque. 
Probably members of the family Cer- 
vide cannot grow larger than mule deer 
and still retain their grace. At least I 
have never seen a graceful elk or moose. 
A big bull elk is beautiful in repose, yes 
—but let one start to run. 

The mule deer are the largest of the 
American Cervide bearing the name 
deer, but they are not so large as some 
observers, many of them well qualified, 
would have us believe. Although Vernon 
Bailey, author of Mammals of New 
Mexico, writes that he has heard of a 
large desert buck which weighed 425 
pounds dressed, I am inclined to doubt 
his informant. I have seen hundreds of 
bucks, and I have killed my share; but 
never have I actually seen one that 
weighed more than 225 dressed. 

Perhaps giants of the species would go 
as high as 300 pounds if extremely fat, 
though I have never seen one. I do know 
that I have a photograph of a desert 
buck which was killed by my father in 
the early nineteen hundreds and 
is the largest I have ever seen. 
It was not actually weighed, but 
its estimated dressed weight 
was 300 pounds. Estimates, 
though, have a habit of going 
wrong—and usually in the di- 
rection of too much weight. 


fy average full-grown, four- 
point buck (eight points 
to Easterners) will weigh about 
165 pounds dressed, and any 
deer heavier than that is excep- 
tionally large. A 200-pounder 
is a prize indeed. At Flagstaff, 
Arizona, a local hardware store 
has sponsored a big-buck con- 
test for a dozen years or so. 
Each year the prize-winner is 
around 200 pounds, and the 
heaviest one ever brought in 
weighed 210 pounds. 

Curiously, the heaviest mule 
deer bucks seldom have the 
largest horns. Usually the big 
ones are four-pointers with 
heads that could be duplicated 
any day. The record heads all 
come from thin, run-down old 
cactus bucks that have one foot 
in the grave. 

It is said that only limestone 
country produces really big sets 
of antlers. I do know that 
wherever the country is largely 
composed of limestone, hunt- 
ers regularly take bucks with 
big heads, and that in sections 
with no limestone outcrops they 
seldom, if ever, do. The Kaibab is a case 
in point. More exceptional heads have 
come from that one mountain than from 
any other place in the West, and it is 
composed very largely of limestone. A 
large set of antlers contains an astonish- 
ing amount of lime, and it would seem 
impossible for a buck to produce them 
unless his food is strongly impregnated 
with the mineral. 
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Field & Stream 


The common belief that a buck adds 
one point to each antler for every year 
of his life must be taken with a grain of 
salt. When he is a year old, he may be 
either a spike or a two-pointer. A two- 
year-old may have either two or three 
points, and a three-year-old may have 
three or four, not counting the so-called 
guard, which is not regarded as a point 
in this section of the country. 


HE average mature buck boasts of 

four points and a guard to each side, 
and his maturity lasts for a period of 
four or five years. After that he begins 
to go down-hill physically and his horns 
begin to “freak.” The natives here then 
call him a “cactus” buck because his 
antlers often look like a clump of cactus. 
His horns lose the symmetry character- 
istic of mule-deer antlers; they flatten 
or “palmate,” and sometimes they de- 
velop an enormous number of points. 
Then he is ready to be taken by the 
trophy hunter, which is as it should be, 
as he has lost all value to his herd and 


race. 

It is commonly believed, especially by 
those who have never hunted them, that 
the mule deer are the fool hens of the 
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family Cervide. They may have been 
unsuspicious in the early days when they 
were unused to the ways of white men, 
but now they are as keen and crafty as 
could be desired. Van Dyke, who hunted 
them and studied their habits for years, 
never underestimated their intelligence, 
and it does not pay one to do so now. 
They gamble with their lives every day 
during the hunting season, and they do 
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so shrewdly and coolly, all too often out- 
witting the hunter, as the fact that they 
are increasing everywhere proves. 

Let me tell a story to illustrate my 
point. Several years ago, I was hunting 
with a friend of mine in Arizona’s White 
Mountains. Late in the afternoon, I got 
on the trail of a big, fat buck as full of 
guile as a stock promoter. Several times 
during the afternoon I saw him, but al- 
ways too far away for a shot. Finally 
toward dusk, absolutely exhausted, I 
topped a ridge overlooking a little valley 
thinly timbered with yellow pine and a 
few thick patches of scrubby oaks along 
the bottom. My buck had headed straight 
for the bottom of the valley, and I knew 
that he was somewhere within; so I sat 
down and began to use my binoculars. 

The first moving object I saw was not 
the buck, but my friend, swinging along 
at the head of the valley. When he was 
fifty yards or so from one of the clumps 
of oaks, the buck emerged from the other 
side as quietly as a ghost. At the same 
time, through the glasses, I saw my 
friend peer interestedly into the oaks. 
The buck did not move. Then buck and 
man began a slow march around the 
oaks, the buck keeping exactly on the 
side opposite my friend. Finally 
the man stopped, put the butt 
of his rifle on the ground, and 
lit a cigarette. 

Sizing the situation up, the 
buck sneaked quietly up the op- 
posite hill, waiting till he was 
two hundred yards away before 
he broke into the easy, floating 
bounds that carry a mule deer 
up and down hill as if by magic. 
Just before the buck passed out 
of sight my friend saw him and 
went into action. But the buck 
was lucky and the light was 
poor; so my friend only wasted 
his shots. 

Now there is a case Of a buck 
that used his head. He risked 
his life and won. I ceuld relate 
a hundred others. 


HEN an Eastern hunter 

who has had 10 acquain- 
tance with mule deer tells me 
they will not suwik, I have to 
laugh. When he tells me that 
they always stop for one last 
look, I give vent to another 
chortle. An old buck can out- 
plan, outthink and outgeneral 
the average hunter. Another 
hunting story will illustrate my 
point. 

One fall my wife and I 
jumped a bunch of large bucks 
which we were fortunate enough 
to outmaneuver. I shot one as 
the herd dashed through a small 
open flat between two hills. 
While my wife skirted the hill on which 
the herd had disappeared I dressed my 
buck and hung him up in a pifion to cool 
and drain. With the job finished, I de- 
cided tu go along the foot of the hill, 
hoping to run a buck over the top to 
my wile. 

‘Now I had been noisy at my job of 
dressing my deer. I had grunted and had 
probably sworn, (Continued on page 59) 
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Looking down, I saw the head 
of a huge shark with my knee 
in its mouth 


AVING heard so many men ar- 
gue that the shark, unless mad- 


dened by blood, would not 


attack a human, I thoroughly be- 


lieved it myself until recently. After 
giving the matter a minute of thought, 
these questions immediately come into 
mind: “Why shouldn’t a shark bite a 
human? Do not sharks eat meats—light- 
colored meats especially—and is not hu- 
man flesh similar to the flesh of other 
creatures? Then why should the human 
animal be recognized by those monsters 
of the deep as something that they should 
leave alone or fear?” 

From a personal experience, I think I 
can prove that a shark will bite a human 
being even when there is not the slight- 
est trace of blood in the water. The 
source of the argument opposing the 
former statement may have come from 
experiences of deep-sea divers who, in 
their wabbling outfits, neither looked 
nor smelled like anything edible. After 
reading my story, people can no longer 
blame the barracuda every time some 
careless swimmer is attacked. 

In June, 1933, a school friend was 
staying with me. Because of the inland 
location of his home, he had not ex- 
perienced many of the coastal pastimes. 
We were both going through that ad- 
venturous stage of a boy’s life which 
comes when he is about fifteen years 
old, and decided to spend a night on 
Morris Island—a large, uninhabited is- 
land three miles from Charleston, South 
Carolina, at the mouth of the harbor. 
My visitor, my brother and I were going 
with a friend who owned a small catboat 
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and a twelve-foot dinghy, for which 
he had an outboard motor. 

When all preparations had been 
made, we set out. After fighting for an 
hour against tide and wind, we finally 
gained the inlet which would take us 
to our camping spot, a beach on the 
harbor side of the island. 

It was a perfect day for fishing and 
cruising. Hardly a cloud darkened the 
sky. Gulls screamed overhead, and in 
the distance flocks of huge, lumbering 
pelicans and graceful shearwaters flew 
in single file, searching for a school of 
small fish. Now and then a lone porpoise 
would break the surface and dive again, 
chasing the terrified school of mullet 
which scurried before it. 

On reaching the island, we anchored 
about seventy-five feet off shore. When 
the sails had been furled and everything 
made shipshape, we began to transport 
the tent and other necessary equipment 
to shore. The outboard motor refused 
to start; so all moving had to be done by 
rowing. Putting up the tent proved to be 
quite a task because of the stiff breeze. 

After this job had been finished, we 
all set out down the beach in search of 
driftwood for a fire. Because of its 
scarceness, we were forced to go a long 
way down the island, where we came 
upon a nesting colony of sea birds, most- 
ly terns. The nests were so well camou- 
flaged that we stepped on some of the 
eggs before seeing them. 

After we had returned and lighted the 


be 


fire, my visitor and I started shooting 
at targets on the beach, while our two 
companions motored out to the sailboat 
to get ready for the night. I soon got 
tired of shooting and decided to take 
a swim. The water was warm and it 
looked inviting. 

Far up the shore-line I saw what I 
thought might be the dorsal fin of a large 
shark cutting the rough surface. I stood 
up and strained my eyes to make certain. 
Yes, it must be a fin, I concluded. I took 
the rifle and hurried down the beach 
to a point near where I had seen fins. 


EACHING the place and finding 
nothing that resembled a shark, I 
believed that I had mistaken a choppy 
wave for the fin. To be on the safe side, 
however, I told the boys in the boat what 
I had seen, so that they would not try to 
swim ashore. I asked my friend to come 
in with me, but, having that deadly fear 
of sharks which every inland dweller has, 
he refused to do it. 

I did not like the idea of swimming 
with the shark, all alone; so I sat down 
in about two feet of water. At this place 
the beach sloped gradually until, about 
six feet beyond where I was sitting, it 
made a deep drop. I was almost certain 
that in such shallow water I would be 
safe from anything large enough to bite. 

Everything (Continued on page 44) 
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oon and Raccoon 


By TERRELL CLINE 





OSSUM and coon hunting was as 
far out of my line as deep-sea div- 
ing to the man who has never seen 
an ocean. The fact is, my nocturnal 
jaunts bad always been done under the 
glare of electric light$, except on the few 
occasions when tire or motor trouble 
sent me down some lonely country road 
in search of a garage or filling station. 
But to go deliberately out into dark 
swamps just to chaperone a pack of 
slobbering hounds, as I said, was out of 
my line. Yet there I was, all pepped up 
for a great hunt, bouncing along in my 
topless flivver and looking for Joe 
Crabb’s place on Bee Gum Road. 

I had met Crabb the night before in 
Steg Gerber’s grocery store. Steg and I 
had been passing the time in looking 
over the miscellaneous stock and talking 
the country out of its economic condi- 
tion when Joe came in, followed by a 
hound dog. Joe is a tall, lanky fellow 
with stooped shoulders and a drooping 
yellow mustache. He wore a frayed straw 
hat, and his jeans bagged about his hip- 
less waist. The trousers were held up by 
a single suspender fashioned from a strip 
of flour sack. 

But the dog was a beauty. He had 
every mark of a thoroughbred hound. 
He was big-boned, long-eared and rangy, 
and his short hair had the gloss of red- 
dish silk. I wanted to touch his ears. 
When he looked up at me with his soft, 
friendly eyes, I squatted down, patting 
his head and stroking his sleek coat. 

“You like dawgs, don’t you, young 
fellow?” Joe was smiling down at me. 

“Yes,” I nodded, standing up. “But 
I've never owned a dog like this one.” 

“Ain't many folks owned dawgs like 
King Tut,” Joe said proudly. His keen 
gray eyes, divided by an aquiline nose, 
were studying my face. “You do much 
huntin’?” he asked. 

I shook my head. 

“You ain’t never done no coon and 
possum huntin’?” 

“T ain’t never,” I admitted. 
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All the thrill, 


A NOVICE at the sport 


goes raccoon hunting 
with a past master at the art, 
a darky who is a born come- 
dian and a pack of dogs that 

know their coons 


He switched his tobacco to his left 
cheek. “What do you do?” 

“I’m a fruit-tree salesman,” I an- 
swered feebly, thinking of the utter fail- 
ure I had made since I got the job two 
months before. 

“And you ain’t never been coon hunt- 
in’.” His long fingers caressed King Tut’s 
head. “You sell any fruit trees?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. King Tut 
was looking at me too. 

“People in south Alabama aren’t in- 
terested in fruit trees,” I demurred. 

Joe grunted and spat at a nail keg. 

“Yo’ ears need dawg music,” he said. 
And with that he turned and slouched 
through the door, the hound following 
him. 

As I stood looking into the darkness 
I heard Steg Gerber chuckle. 


“MEAHAT’S Joe Crabb from down on 
Bee Gum Road,” he volunteered. 
“Joe’s the porest piece o’ humanity in 
this heah country. He’s got a niggah and 
a farm, but don’t work nary one of ’em. 
Joe don’t work himself. Nary a lick fer 
Joe; he just fishes and hunts and pets 
them danged dawgs o’ hisn and lets 
Seven-up, his niggah, git plenty sleep.” 
So that’s how it happened that I was 
on my way to Joe Crabb’s place. It’s 
true, I hadn’t exactly been invited; but 
I needed dog music. Joe said so himself. 
I had a faint idea of what he was talking 
about, having read a great deal about 
fox hunting, and even now I felt the lure 
of the chase—you know, with the moon 
shining down through the trees and the 
crisp autumn air brushing my face. 





comedy and drama of a Southern coon hunt 


I passed several farmhouses and negro 
cabins, all of which had one or more 
yapping mongrels that came running out 
to chew at my spinning tires or merely 
to frighten my flivver. Rabbits darted 
from the road, and bugs and candle-flies 
zipped through the break in my wind- 
shield. Dark trees loomed ahead, and 
soon I was following a narrow sand road 
through a dense thicket of swamp alders. 
A little farther on I climbed a low hill 
to Joe Crabb’s place. 

Pulling up in the yard, I was surprised 
to see that the Crabb house was the left 
wing of an old colonial mansion. The 
rest of the building had been blown away 
by a storm. Two white columns were ly- 
ing almost to the road, and except for 
their fluted lines one might have easily 
mistaken them for the giant trunks of 
fallen trees. Joe came out. 


““¥’M pow’ful glad to see you, young 
fellow,” he grinned. “I sorta figgered 
you'd show up sometime soon. Git out. 
Seven-up’s cookin’ supper.” He took a 
hitch at his single suspender and led me 
through a break in the rotting fence. 

The house was warm. Three damaged 
paintings hung on the walls, and the fur- 
niture was old and worn. Seven-up, a 
lanky negro and black as the pots he 
handled, moved busily on the wide 
hearth. 

“Hit’s jes’ *bout ready, Mist’ Joe,’ 
he announced, thrusting an iron fork in- 
to a skillet literally filled with the brown- 
ing breasts of quail. 

The room was sweet with the aroma 
of cooking food. I just stood there, look- 
ing and sniffing. Seven-up was almost as 
pleased as I. 

“Yassuh,” he chortled, “amongst de 
things I does well is de cookin’ of pot’ 
idge bosoms.” With the fork he held up 
one of the brown birds. “Ain’t dat ’ail- 
eratin’! Lawd, Lawd, lemme rake out 
some mo’ coals. Ole rabbit roastin’ and 
grizzle cakes sizzlin’. White folks, look ter 
yo’ hands. De wash-basin is by de doah.” 
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When we had emptied our last cups 
of coffee, Joe and I sat smoking while 
Seven-up ate and cleared away the dishes. 
Then we lighted lanterns and went out to 
the barn, to be confronted by a menag- 
erie of assorted dogs. The din they raised 
exaggerated their number, but there must 
have been at least a dozen, varying in 
height, color, spots, and length of ear 
and tail. King Tut was there, his deep 
voice sounding above all the others. 

“Who us gwine run?” Seven- 
up wanted to know as he slipped 
into the enclosure. 

“Bring out King Tut, Goober 
and Drunk Lady,” Joe instruct- 
ed. “We want music tonight.” 


“MIN’T dat de fact! Lawd, 

Lawd, when dese three 
dawgs set down under a tree, ole 
coon rock hisself to sleep.” 

With the three dogs out, Joe 
lifted his cow horn. It seemed 
that the unfortunate animals left 
in the enclosure would go mad. 
In the wild dirge the blast of the 
horn was hardly audible. Joe 
stood at the edge of the yard, 
looking back. His concern for the 
hounds in the pen aroused my 
own sympathy. 

“Why don’t you let them go?” 
I asked. 

“Dat’s howcome our possum 
and coon pens so empty,” inter- 
posed Seven-up. “Jest natcherly 
too many dawg-gone dawgs!” 

“Seven-up!” Joe said sharply. “Go 
open that gate.” 

“Yassuh.” Seven-up dropped his ax. 
“T’se jes’ fixin’ to do dat.” 

He shambled back to the gate and 
threw it open. There followed a virtual 
avalanche of dog flesh. The hounds 
rushed toward us, leaping and barking, 
causing our ears to ring with the din. 
Then Joe blew his horn. Seven-up gave 
a loud whoop, and the dogs poured out 
over the field. 

Seven-up began to sing: “Ain’t got no 
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Coon and Raccoon 


possum and taters. Ole swamp owl, hoot 
yo’ wisdom.” 

I laughed, and Joe chuckled. “A hel- 
uva niggah,” he said. 

We both looked up at the moon. The 
air was full of frost, and as we hurried 
after the dogs Joe pointed to a range of 
low hills, dark and covered with thick 
forest. “Coon country,” he said. “Swamps 
in the hollows, and plenty coons.” 

Far ahead, Seven-up was still moaning 
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Seven-up and the hound pack 
rhymes: “And jes’ listen to de bayin’ 
hound. Possum, if yo’ foots ain’t fleet, 
you bettah keep off de ground.” His last 
words were “Lawd, Lawd, step agile!” 

Crossing a neck of woods, we came out 
into an old pasture and followed a log- 
ging road, bordered on each side by 
clumps of rank dog-fennel. The hounds 
had already entered the big timber at 
the head of the valley. Seven-up dropped 
back to join us. Deep into the woods, we 
halted. We were on the edge of a ravine 
that in the blackness seemed bottomless. 


“Ole coon done step off on de clouds by now, Mist’ Joe” 


i 


“Down thar’s whar we caught that 
bobcat,” Joe was saying. “Now that there 
was a pow’ful good race. You ’member, 
Seven-up, when me an’ you—” 

But Joe didn’t finish. Far into the 
night we heard a voice. It was a weird, 
mournful yowl, almost smothered by the 
trees and hills. Seven-up yelled. 

“Dat’s Drunk Lady,” he announced 
with approval. ‘Now listen; jes’ listen!” 

We waited, straining our ears. Joe quit 
chewing his tobacco. In the 
silence, water bubbled and drip- 
ped in the ravine’s darkness, 
and a bug zipped against one of 
the lantern globes. Somewhere a 
screech-owl sent out its eerie cry 
of ill omen. Then Drunk Lady 
yowled again. She was telling the 
pack of the strike. Her bark was 
louder, quicker. It rang with cer- 
titude. Another voice joined in. 
It was the deeper bay of King 
Tut. Then came a new voice, and 
another and another. I thought 
Joe and Seven-up would split 
their throats. 

Yelling like painted Indians, 
they charged down the steep 
slope. The hills and ravines rang 
with the hounds’ clamor. Music? 
Joe was right; it was music. All 
the dogs were yelping now, run- 
ning as though their quarry was 
at their nose tips. It was a wave 
of sound, thundering from hill 
to hill, sweeping on through the 
night. In front were King Tut 
and Drunk Lady, but the pack was not 
far behind them. I ran to keep in sight 
of the bobbing lanterns, and the slash- 
ing branches that struck my face didn’t 
in the least allay my thrill. 


T the bottom of the ravine I heard 

a splash. Seven-up was floundering 
about in a pool of water, but still yelling 
at the top of his lungs and clawing at the 
mud bank in a futile effort to extricate 
himself. Unwittingly, I gave him my 
hand, and just (Continued on page 64) 
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A champion gives you some pointers on bait-casting 


By ARTHUR J. NEU 
As told to JOSEPH T. SCARRY 


























Above—Start of cast, as angler sights on 
his target. Note grip, position of reel and 
spot at which thumb contacts the spool 


Right—At top of back cast. Arm is in same 
position. Only wrist has moved. Fingers 
have opened slightly from pull of the rod 


T IS safe to say that there is more 

poor bait-casting and that more in- 

adequate or poorly selected equip- 

ment is used in this mode of fishing 
than in the more delicate and highly 
specialized art of fly-casting. The reason 
is that fly-fishing looks harder than it is 
and that bait-casting—I mean really good 
bait-casting—is somewhat harder than it 
looks. The average youth or older angler 
who watches a good bait-caster at work 
will say to himself: “There’s nothing to 
it. You simply throw a weight with a 
short rod, like the old stunt of throwing 
a potato off a pointed stick.” 

The same man, looking at a feat of fly- 
casting, might not realize that this also 
consists in throwing a weight with a rod, for in this case the 
weight is in the line, which is not immediately apparent to 
the novice. The observer, therefore, thinks something like 
this: “I am looking at the seemingly impossible. This angler 
is casting something that weighs nothing (the fly) and cast- 
ing it an unbelievable distance.” So he makes up his mind 
that he could easily cast a plug and that he could never, 
never cast a fly. 

Thus the beginner is misled. And having decided that bait- 
casting is simple, he will go out and purchase nondescript, 
ill-matched equipment which may cost him as much as would 
a perfectly appointed outfit bought on the advice of someone 
who knows. Afterward he proceeds without instruction, 
slashes away with a side-arm sweep, imperils the well-being 
of his companions in the boat and gets only a small percent- 
age of the pleasure his fishing should give. 
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I am not trying to make of bait-cast- 
ing something very difficult, but I am 
trying to emphasize this: a good start 
is essential. If you haven’t had a good 
start, then get a new start. It will pay 
dividends in the end. 

In this article I am keeping in mind 
practical casting. Whatever references 
to the tournament game I may make 
will be for the purpose of showing how 
it may aid the angler in the pursuit of 
game fish. I am writing for the novice 
primarily, but also for those who know 
something about bait-casting and would 
like to know more. 

First, the equipment. The rod should 
be from five to five and a half feet long 
and fairly stiff. I do not mean entirely 
lacking in action. The best accuracy 
and the greatest ease will be achieved 
with a rod having some tip 
action. But I do mean that 
it should be stiff as com- 
pared with some of the 
limber tournament rods, 
for very often the angler 
will have a considerable 
length of line out when the 
fish strikes and it is neces- 
sary for the rod to have 
back-bone in order to set 
the hook. Personally, I 
have always been a bit 
partial to the split bam- 
boo. There is, however, no 
question about there being 
some very excellent steel 
bait-casting rods on the 
market today, and I be- 
lieve that they are increas- 
ing steadily in popularity. 


HE reel should be 

quadruple-multiplying 
and may or may not be of 
the free-spool type, de- 
pending upon the desire of 
the angler. I prefer a fast 
free-spool reel for tourna- 
ment work. While the free- 
spool (with a mechanical rather than an automatic throw- 
off) also makes a delightful reel with which to fish, it does 
not mean that the angler using the geared type cannot ob- 
tain entirely satisfactory results. 

Since the reel is the all-important thing in bait-casting, it 
is well to get the best one can afford. The spool should be 
built up with a cork arbor or with cheap backing line so that 
your fifty yards of silk line will just fill it. Both the level- 
winding and anti-backlash reels are extremely popular. Never- 
theless I do not favor them except for the fisherman who 
gets out only a few times a year and has not the time to learn 
how to spool and thumb his reel properly. Those who use 
them steadily lose something in the joy of accomplishment. 
For night fishing, however, a level-winder is desirable, even 
for the expert. 

For practical fishing, the fifty yards of silk line should be 
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of 9-pound test. Some recommend a heavier line, but I do 
not know why. The 9-pound line will land anything the aver- 
age angler will hook, if the fish is played with any care. It is 
far stronger, for instance, than a 3x or 4x dry-fly leader, and 
I have seen some big trout hooked and landed in swift water 
with such tackle. The lighter the line, the greater will be the 
ease of casting and hence the greater the accuracy, which is 
the principal goal. 

For practice casting, all else you need is a 5¢-ounce hook- 
less wooden plug or a metal weight of about the same heft, 
obtainable in any tackle store. Later I will treat of some of 
the varieties of practical plugs. 

In setting up the rod, line up the guides carefully and be 
sure the ferrule is pushed home to the utmost. Place the reel 
on top, with the handle to the right. A single tie for fastening 
the plug is accomplished by giving the plug a whirl after you 
have put the line through the eye. This will twist the two 
strands of line together. Slip the end between the two strands 
next to the eye, jam down the coils and it’s fast. 


HE fundamentals of a proper cast may be told in a few 

words, Stand with the right foot slightly ahead of the 
left and as relaxed as possible. Hold the rod in the right hand 
so that the knuckles are up, with the guides of the rod toward 
the left. Keep this relative position of the hand throughout 
the cast. Do not at any time rotate the hand on the wrist. The 
reel handle will be on top, and the spool will be in a vertical 
position. The thumb of the right hand should touch the spool 
and line at their juncture on the lower disc of the spool. The 
rod should be pointed so that you may sight at your target 
over the tip. Take a lead (the amount of line appearing be- 
tween the tip and the plug) of from one to three inches, 
depending upon the stiffness of the rod. The stiffer the rod, 
the longer the lead. 

Sighting on the target, hold steady until the plug is quite 
still. Then, keeping the forearm nearly parallel with the earth 
and using only the wrist, bring the rod up smartly until it is 
slightly back of the perpendicular, at the same time keeping 
the thumb on the spool so that it will not move. In order that 
the rod may reach this position, it will be necessary that the 
fingers of the right hand open slightly. As the rod reaches 
the backward position the weight of the plug will bend the 
tip, and it is precisely at the moment that the rod has en- 
countered the maximum bend that the forward motion must 
be begun. In other words, the forward motion must be begun 
with almost no hesitation. The whole motion, backward and 
forward, must be smooth and entirely free from jerking. 

Somewhere on that forward motion of the rod the pressure 
of the thumb on the reel is released enough to permit the line 
to run out freely. Where to release it, and how much, will be 
learned only by practice. If the pressure is eased too soon, 
the plug will go skyward and not much of anywhere else; if 
too late, the lure will strike the water with a resounding 
smash a short distance in front of the caster. If at any time 
during the cast the thumb is taken off entirely, the angler is 
in for a job that will try his patience, disentangling a back- 
lash. And that is one thing he should practice carefully to 
avoid, for when the bass are rising and he has spotted a big 
fellow in a gap of the lily-pads he will find it most discouraging 
to have to sit down and undo a backlash, which results from 
the reel spinning faster than the line leaves it. 

I believe it is better for the beginner to use a little more 
force than is necessary and to brake generously with the 
thumb to pull the cast down to the spot he desires to hit. As 
he becomes more adept he will learn to gauge the power so 
nicely that his thumb will barely touch the reel. 

To practice casting it is desirable to have water, but not 
essential. It may be done on any lawn that has a maximum 
distance of seventy feet. An inverted wash-tub will do for a 
target. But get to water if you can, any small pond or the 
edge of a lake. For a target, almost anything will suffice that 
will float and can be anchored. The official one is a metal ring 
thirty inches in diameter, but an old bicycle tire makes a 
good substitute. 

In making your casts, here are some good things to remem- 
ber. Be sure to move the rod in a vertical plane. This will 
add greatly to the accuracy of your direction. The instant 
the rod inclines to the right or left it makes direction more 
difficult. You may fall short of the target or overshoot it, 
but as long as you are on a line (Continued on page 62) 





At the top of the back cast. This is the instant at which to start 
the forward pull. The knuckles of the right hand are still point- 
ing upward and the guides of the rod are to the left 





Correct position at the finish of the cast, with the rod pointing 
forward at an angle of 45 degrees. The rod, at all stages of both 
the back and forward casts, should be moved in a vertical plane 
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Danky Knows His Ducks 


Jump-shooting mallards in the old rice-feld canals 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


WILIGHT was falling on my 

plantation when Dick Reeves, a 

dear friend of mine from Annan- 

dale, a place across the Santee 
from mine, drove up and hailed me. Now, 
when a fellow sportsman who has a su- 
perb hunting preserve visits me, I try 
not to look too darned expectant—though 
he knows and I know that I’m just natu- 
rally crazy for an invitation to go places 
and bring my old duck gun along. We 
passed through the innocuous weather- 
stage of our greeting. Then he said, 
“Been killing any ducks?” 

“No,” I answered, as mournful as 
an unkissed bride. 

“Well,” he said, “you’d better come 
over tonight and stay with us. We are 
going to try it early in the morning, and 
I want Danky to paddle you.” 

Now, the name “Danky” has a fas- 
cination for me, for this old negro knows 
his ducks. When you find a negro who 
really knows game, you'll hardly find a 
better guide. His natural nearness to na- 
ture enables him to enter into the lives 
and hearts of game; he has a dim infalli- 
ble prescience, an intuitive understanding 
that insures rare sport to the man who 
accompanies him. So, though I needed 
no especial encouragement to accept the 
invitation, the thought of Danky lent to 


They got up confused, but I was the 
one that was really confused—I 
didn’t know which one to shoot 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


the whole business an extra allurement. 
Will I shoot ducks with Danky paddling 
me? Will a debutante accept a million- 
aire? Will a negro eat watermelon? 

At twilight I reached Annandale, a 
beautiful plantation home in its quiet 
setting among the oaks and pines. About 
the house are japonicas and gardenias, 
but, my host told me, “The deer eat 
nearly all the leaves and flowers.” On 
three sides the pine forests and the old 
fields of the plantation stretch inter- 
minably away; to the east is a long 
swamp, behind which lie the old rice- 
fields, with Minim Creek and dozens of 
canals and smaller creeks winding 
through them. South of the duck coun- 
try is the North Santee River; to east- 
ward are miles of marsh, cane-brake and 
myrtle jungles, full of deer; to the north 
lies Winyah Bay. 

The duck fields of Annandale are, 
therefore, a part of a peninsula between 
a bay and a great river. And ducks love 
Annandale almost as much as I do. To 
stay overnight at Annandale and to shoot 
ducks there in the early morning is just 
about my idea of dreams come true. 

Into that remote and lovely hinter- 
land the wild doings of the world never 
really penetrate. I recall mentioning the 
depression to an old negro. He looked 






puzzled, but seemed to feel obligated to 
say something. “It wouldn’t be so bad,” 
he ventured, “if it hadn’t come at so bad 
a time.” The closer one lives to nature, 
the less he is affected by the chances and 
changes of life. 

Now, this duck shooting at Annandale 
can be blind-shooting in ponds, but most 
hunters prefer jumping their ducks. This 
is a sport that has about it practically all 
the qualities that genuine hunting should 
have: constant alertness is demanded; as 
your canoe is softly paddled up the 
meandering creeks and canals you are 
constantly changing scene; as the ducks 
jump, either from the water or from the 
marsh which borders it, you have to be 
handy with your old fusee. I always en- 
joy, too, the quiet woodsy philosophy of 
the negro who is paddling me. He takes 
an intense personal interest in each duck, 
and remarks about every one as he would 
about a human individual. 


UMPING ducks in the morning calls 

for an early start, and by that I mean 
that the hunter should be in his boat by 
the first streak of dawn. These ducks at 
Annandale have regular habits. They 
spend the night in these old fields and 
creeks, and during the day repair to the 
great sand-bars in the ocean, whence they 
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return at 
twilight. If the 
weatherisvery 
rough, they 
' may linger in 
the sheltered ditches and estuaries; but 
their standard schedule is to leave shortly 
after daybreak. 

After we had breakfasted by firelight, 
my host, his brother Graham and their 
sister Diana, and I got in the plantation 
carryall and drove through the sleeping 
swamp to the old rice barn, where our 
boats were tied up in an old canal. I re- 
member how the Southern stars blazed, 
how soft and fragrant was the December 
air, how mysterious was the wistful land- 
scape of that land of dreams. 


[FER retiring for their daytime siesta, 
crashed away through the marsh up- 
on our approach. In the fields we could 
hear hosts of wild ducks still clamoring 
as if they were having a community 
bridge party. We did no talking, for in 
those dewy hours just before the dawn 
the human voice carries far and fatally. 

Each one was assigned a boat and a 
paddler. Dock Reeves said, “Arch, I want 
Danky to take you into Sand Creek. It 
will only be a question of whether you 
have enough shells.” He added, chuck- 
ling, “Danky knows his ducks.” 

The negro who had charge of me has 


Danky Knows His Ducks 


a great repu- 
tation in that 
part of the 
country. He heads most 
of the negro lodges and 
burial societies, and he is 
«the only negro I have known 
who has been permitted both 
to be a treasurer and to keep 
the key of the lock-box. 
Two men are nearly al- 
ways used to divide that 
aitns delicate responsibility. 
a Huge in size, rather 
= majestic in appearance, 
Danky might easily be an African chief 
—the king of a savage and barbarous 
people. However, he is intensely, even 
ludicrously human, despite his imposing 
mien. He goes after things in a big ele- 
mental way. Dick told me that, after 
Danky had been toothless for years, he 
had been presented one Christmas with 
his first set of plates, whereupon he 
celebrated by eating a whole ham! 

As soon as I was in the boat and we 
had begun to move down the dark tide, 
I knew that my boatman’s reputation as 
a ducker was already justified, for in this 
particular sport nearly everything de- 
pends on the skill of the boatman. The 
canoe must be kept absolutely steady; 
the paddle must not rap the sides, not 
make the water curl and gurgle too loud- 
ly; and the paddler’s command must be 
such that, if ducks jump at too acute an 
angle to the side or behind, he can quick- 
ly yet steadily swing the boat so that 
the hunter is in position for a shot. 

Leaving the mouth of the canal, we 
crossed the still misty reaches of Minim 
Creek. I could hear ducks all about me, 
and in the skies over me. 

“There are plenty here,” I ventured, 
my voice sounding like a foghorn in that 
immense silence. 

“You must not talk, sir,” whispered 
Danky gravely. “Ducks don’t like our 
conversation. I will take you to them.” 



















We entered the mouth of Sand 
Creek just as the first pearly 
pink of dawn came into the sky. 
This creek winds for miles and miles 
through the lonely reedlands, and is en- 
tered here and there by smaller water- 
ways and by old rice-field ditches. In 
these retired backwaters the ducks love 
to drowse and idle. Here they have prac- 
tically no enemies save man and the bald 
eagle; and wherever both these enemies 
are found, the eagle rarely bothers un- 
wounded ducks, lazily preferring to live 
on the dead and the cripples. 


S we were gliding along up the glim- 
mering creek a gun blared behind 
us, and suddenly the whole sky was dark 
with ducks. Now, I have heard a lot about 
the diminishing duck supply, and I have 
heard sportsmen asking, “Where are the 
ducks?” Well, a good many are at places 
like Annandale. 

Taking advantage of the chaos of 
sound, Danky said, “Get ready. You will 
shoot at the next bend.” 

Before we reached the bend, out of a 
ditch-mouth there suddenly stormed 
forty or fifty small ducks. I knew from 
their shrill, sweet cries that they were 
wood ducks. I might add that during that 
morning's trip I must have seen several 
hundred of these lovely birds, which a 
few years ago were threatened with ex- 
tinction. 

As we neared the bend that Danky 
had warned me about, I saw a telltale 
rippling of the otherwise placid surface 
of the creek. Danky made the canoe hug 
the marshy shore, propelling it with eerie 
silence. As we made the turn, six mal- 
lards rose, brilliant in that early light. 
They got up in a very confused way; or 
perhaps I was really the one confused. I 
did not know which one to shoot, and 
while I was trying to make up my mind 
they were well on their way. I dropped 
one in the creek, and there he lay, a regal 
old drake. I felt better; for it’s a bad 
thing, at any time and any place, to come 
home empty-handed. These moral vic- 
tories never put any dinner on the table. 

Sand Creek is not overhung by reeds 
and marsh alone, (Continued on page 56) 
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A pair to ban to 


DO not desire to take unfair ad- 

vantage of any reader; so I give 

warning that this is a woman’s fish 

story. Even so, I give you my word 
that it is authentic. For years I have 
been wanting to get it out of my system. 
Because of widespread discussion of the 
various psychoses which may result from 
repressions, I have been rather alarmed 
at the possible outcome should I fail to 
find an opportunity to unburden my- 
self completely. 

I’m not certain what type of complex 
results from untold fish stories. I fancy 
if I were forced to visit a psychoanalyst 
he would have no precedent for diag- 
nosis; that my case would be the first 
on record. I do not mean to imply that I 
have never told this tale. In that event, 
serious consequences would have been 
manifest long ago. But I have yet to 
enjoy telling it without interruption, or 
to bring it to a conclusion without un- 
solicited aid. 

My husband’s most famous trout 
catch has been perpetuated in story (if 
not in song), the story fully verified by 
excellent photographs. Any time a mem- 
ber of “The Good Old Days” fraternity 
drops in to see us the talk just naturally 
drifts to the fishing of other days, and 
until recently these pictures must be un- 
earthed from among the family keep- 
sakes. In order to avoid these frequent 
upheavals we had them enlarged and 
framed, and have hung them in a place 
of honor in the living-room. Talk no 
longer drifts to the subject of fishing; 
the most casual male caller takes one 
look at the pictures, and we are off with 
a bang for an endurance test of no mean 
proportions. 

It is but natural that I, who once 
achieved some local fame at fishing, 
should try to inject my story into the 
conversation. I succeed, of course; the 
gentlemen listen courteously enough, ac- 
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A wife 


By UN 


cording me the toler- 
ance they would show 
to an amusing child 
who had mterrupted 
adult discourse. Before 
I reach the end my hus- 
band takes a hand and 
finishes the story for 
me. I am not quite sure 
just why he considers 
intervention to be 
Perhaps I fail to do justice 


necessary. 
to a thrilling experience, though I’ve a 
strong suspicion I spend too much time 
in the telling. 

I once expected to tell the tale in its 
entirety to our young son while he was 
yet too small to attempt corrections or 


to make unpleasant comparisons. Un- 
luckily, I made the mistake of going 
chub fishing with him when he was five, 
and lost caste as a fisherman altogether 
when I invited him to put a worm on my 
hook. 

A few weeks ago I made my most re- 
cent attempt to relate my experience to 
an audience, the masculine members of 
which were matching stories of their re- 
spective catches. With characteristic and 
becoming modesty, I made casual refer- 
ence to a nine-pound trout I had landed. 
Before I could proceed with details my 
daughter interrupted by exclaiming, 
“Why, Mother! That fish weighed eight 
and one-half pounds the last time I heard 
you mention it.” 


| was necessary to postpone further 
narration while I informed the pert 
young person that I had known of fish 
that acquired several additional pounds 
overnight; it was a poor specimen that 
could not gain one-half pound in several 
years. 

Much depressed by betrayal from one 
of my own sex, I relinquished hope of 
finding an outlet for my talent as a nar- 
rator of fish stories. I endeavored to 
reconcile myself to any complex I might 
achieve in consequence. Finally, the idea 
of writing a vacation story, based on my 
own experience, seemed a good one. 
Should my manuscript pass editorial in- 
spection its publication would please me 
more than a network broadcast, and re- 
venge on the male Waltonians of the clan 
would be complete. In any event, this 
chance for self-expression might avert 


rises 
her own fish story 


in her wrath and tells 
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the aforesaid complex, and the conclu- 
sion of my story would be in my own 
hands. 

I have presented these preliminary ex- 
planations in an effort to establish my 
right to a hearing. Now to the main 
theme. 

We lived in a Western state, some 
hours’ drive from a large storage reser- 
voir which supplied water for an irriga- 
tion project to the east of us. The water 
of a mountain stream was held by an 
artificial dam in an old lake bed of the 
upper plains. Released through large 
head-gates when needed, it roared with 
terrific force over the boulders of the old 
river-bed and on through a rocky cafon, 
to be diverted into irrigation ditches 
for the farms of the lower country. 


EVERAL years after the construction 
of the dam it was discovered that, 
although an abundant supply of large 
trout lived in the waters of the reservoir, 
it was quite impossible to catch them 
there. Inveigled by these rumors, my 
husband and one or two other enthusias- 
tic fishermen resolved to try their luck 
some distance from the head-gates and 
near the entrance to the cafion. Accord- 
ingly, one day, quite a party made camp 
near the river. 

As soon as the teams could be cared 
for and the heavy luggage unloaded, the 
men were off to try the fishing. They left 
a group of disgruntled women to com- 
plete camp arrangements and assemble 
for themselves such fishing tackle as they 
might find. I had never tried trout fish- 
ing, but I liked camping; therefore I 
was perfectly contented while engaged 
in the tasks of collecting wood, making 
beds and all general preparations for the 
night in that isolated spot. 

Straggling fishermen were unwilling 
recipients of wifely lectures when they 
returned, but the lectures were modified 
in recognition of their unparalleled suc- 
cess. However, enough was said to con- 
vey the idea that women might like to 
catch fish as well as cook them. 

The next morning my husband loaned 
his bamboo rod to one of the women. 
After fitting out a limber willow for my 
use, he shouldered our young daughter, 
and we set forth. I confess I was rather 
lukewarm over the project, but decided 
to follow instructions and try my luck. 
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Again and again I cast in pools and riffles, 
with no encouragement. We replaced the 
bait a number of times and had used our 
last minnow when a jerk at the line 
nearly took my pole from me, so sur- 
prised was I. , 

This was the signal for my husband 
to dash across the rocks to help me. His 
excitement was so contagious that I was 
soon watching in breathless suspense 
while he played a large trout—not an 
easy task with such crude equipment. 
He took pains to direct my attention 
to the way in which he held the pole at 
right angles with the line, thus prevent- 
ing the latter from being broken. In lieu 
of a reel, he drew the slender thread 
back and forth through his fingers. Much 
later I realized that I had witnessed as 
pretty a demonstration of the playing of 
a fish as I would ever chance to see; at 
the time, I was too ignorant of the skill 


‘involved to appreciate his success. 


The fish passed as my catch—an eight- 
pound rainbow. Upon reflection, I de- 
cided there was a vast difference be- 
tween hooking and landing a sporting 
fish, and that I had received unmerited 
congratulation. I resolved to try fishing 
on my own some day, and make the 
effort to prove my right to a reputation 
which my husband’s skill had given me. 
The opportunity to do this presented it- 
self in September of the same year, when 
we were en route to the county fair. 

The buggy was loaded with luggage 
necessary for our overland trip. Sud- 
denly the man of the house had an in- 
spiration. “Why not take fishing tackle,” 
he asked, “cook our lunch at the big 
river, and try our luck for a couple of 
hours? We will spend the night at the 
H Ranch and can easily make that by 
five o'clock.” 

I readily agreed to this suggestion, 
and added food and the indispensable 
coffee pot and frying pan. 

We stopped at a run, known as the 
“minnow pool,” to get our bait. A dip 
of the seine brought forth four or five 
minnows, enough bait, my fisherman de- 
cided, for the time he could spend. Over 
a rocky ridge was the river, which, when 
reached, seemed considerably higher 
than at the time of our previous visit. 


Rainbow water below the dam, and some 
of the fish we took out of there 
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Nine-Pound Rainbow 


The water was cold and muddy, but fish- 
ing might be even better, we thought. 
While my husband fished I made 
a camp fire to boil coffee and fry ham 
and eggs. An hour after we arrived 
we were satisfying appetites that had 
developed as we drove through that crisp 
autumn air. Fisherman’s luck had not 
been kind; the last minnow was on the 
hook, almost beaten to bits by the swift- 
flowing water. My husband decided to 
walk to the minnow pool for more bait. 


RECOGNIZED this as the chance for 

which I had been longing. He was 
hardly out of sight when I spread a 
blanket on the ground, well back from 
the river’s edge. I put the little daughter 
thereon, and told her that she must not 
stand up while I was gone. 

Taking the fishing rod, I crept gingerly 
out on the boulders in the river to a 
point where it was possible to cast into a 
riffle. I readjusted the badly battered 
minnow that must be used for bait, and 
made a cast. Instantly there was a jerk 
which almost tore the rod from my 
grasp. 

I did not know the humming sound 
of a rapidly revolving reel and was as- 
tounded when I discovered that the reel 
had been emptied of a fifty-yard silk line 
which held a wildly struggling fish. This 
line appeared much too slender for the 
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strain it was undergoing. Fearful 
of breaking the rod, I held it 
carefully at right angles with the 
line, per instructions, and crept 
ever farther over the slippery 
boulders, bracing myself against 
a large one which overhung the 
main river channel. The water 
was deep and swift, and I was 
engaged in a lively contest. 
Four times I rewound the reel 
and brought my victim almost 
within reach. Then he would dart 
away, going the full length of the 
line with unbelievable swiftness 
and making a desperate struggle 


for release. Once I had overcome the 
fear of breaking the line or the rod, the 
hum of the reel was music to my ears 
and I knew, at last, why fishing has long 
been considered the sport of sports. The 
fourth time I reeled in the trout, I 
worked my way back to shallow water, 
confident that the battle had ended. 

Now I took time to observe the antics 
of the little girl on the blanket. She had 
obediently kept off her feet, but rocked 
wildly on her plump knees and waved her 
arms. I forgot, for a moment, to keep my 
eye on the trout, which I considered 
conquered. 

A singing sound from the reel heralded 
another flight down-stream; again line 
and rod were strained to breaking point; 
once more I scrambled and slid over 
rocks, in an attempt to get where the 
line would not be cut on a sharp edge. 
My arms felt sore and I quivered with 
fright lest I lose the fish, which I esti- 
mated at twenty pounds or better. Care- 
fully I reeled him in and made for the 
bank, but let nothing distract me until I 
had accomplished a perfect landing. 

The big fish had swallowed the hook; 
so I seized a knife and cut the line, then 
ran a crotched willow stick through the 
gill opening. Carrying the trout in one 
hand and dragging a roly-poly baby girl 
with the other, I ran shrieking up the 
ridge trail toward the minnow pool. 


I have always felt sure I could tell this 
part of the story well, and am much 
humiliated to find I am about to finish 
in my husband's words. 

He said he was just at the point of 
starting back with his new stock of bait 
when he heard ear-piercing shrieks which 
came from the direction of the camp. 
But one thought entered his mind—the 
baby was in the river. He dropped his 
bait, threw his coat away, and started 
running. He shortened the distance by 
jumping the smaller boulders. He saw me 
make the top of the ridge, and a moment 
later the little daughter’s dark head 
peeped around a (Continued on page 62) 
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ERMAN 
WEST 
is chair- 
man of 
our County Board 
of Supervisors, 
and Herman had been crying wolf all summer. He had 
been crying wolf and agitating for a return to the bounty 
system, which the state had discarded in favor of the salaried- 
hunter method of predator control several years before. Her- 
man had argued with the Old Warden about the matter and 
complained so loudly and called attention so persistently to 
the rumors of wolves that the feeling was running pretty high. 

Early that spring, the Conservation Department had sent 
in a wolf trapper who had looked the county over and de- 
clared he found no wolf sign. He took three coyotes in as 
many weeks and then asked his chief for a transfer to some 
field where his services were more badly needed. This of- 
fended Herman greatly, and the stir he caused gave the Old 
Warden considerable worry. Backed by a half dozen trappers 
who had once made a livelihood by claiming bounties, the 
supervisor was creating an opinion which, it was guessed, 
would crystallize that fall in at least the offering of a bounty 
by the county. 

Deer were being killed in numbers, it was said, by wolves. 
No carcasses were shown, to be sure, but sheep had been 
lost and three or four solid and decent farmers had seen at 
least one wolf running their flocks. So they declared, anyhow. 
And their glimpse obviously had been of the same marauder, 
because all agreed that the wolf had lost about a third of 
his tail 

Where one wolf is ranging a country that offers sustenance 
to his kind others may be expected at any time; so when 
Herman came into town one Saturday afternoon looking for 
the Old Warden and announcing that Alex Rice, an old-time 
trapper, had founda fawn carcass that had been half devoured 
by wolves, some of the boys were pretty well worked up. 

“I’m tied up today,” said the Old Warden, “but I'd be 
glad to run out there in the mornin’. I'll stop by for you, 
Herm. Where did you say that fawn carcass was?” 

Herman de- 
scribed the spot 
as it had been 
described to him 
by Alex. His 
manner was 
rather belliger- 
ent, as if he 























“I think if you 
found a female 
in your traps you 
would turn her 
- loose” 


The old bounty system versus government hunters 


in keeping down vermin 


more than half expected the other would not go with him 
on the morrow. 

But the Old Warden was there just as Herman finished 
his Sunday breakfast. He had Henry, president of the Gun 
Club, with him. When Herman saw Henry, he suggested that 
they stop by for Alex. Hearing him suggest that, you were 
certain that he anticipated debate and wanted support. 

So they collected Alex at his little sand farm, and headed 
for the Buckle Lake country. It wasn’t what you could right- 
fully call a happy excursion, and little was said until the car 
was driven out of the road and left 
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the Old Warden, starting through the brush. 
“Tt’ll save us climbin’ that knob.’”’ He swung to 
the left and, crossing an old tote road, stopped 
abruptly. “Well,” he said, “there went somethin’, nw 
all right.” 

They gathered around him and looked at the imprint of 
a paw left in the wet sand. 


“CURE enough!” said Alex, his greenish eyes lighting. 
“That’s a wolf track, an’ nothin’ else. He came back 
last night to finish his meal.” 

“Mightn’t it be a coyote?” asked the Warden. 

“No, sir! Not on your life, it ain’t! That’s wolf. Nothin’ 
but a wolf has a foot like that.” And Alex squatted and 
pointed with a twig and described in detail why the sign could 
not have been made by coyote or dog. 

Herman listened attentively, and Henry also missed no 
word. The Old Warden stood a little apart and had nothing 
to contribute, nor did he ask questions. 

They went on directly, Alex pushing into the lead eagerly, 
but when he came out to the place where he had encountered 
the dead fawn on Saturday he stopped suddenly. Stretched 
on his side, one foot in a steel trap, a bullet hole through his 
head, lay a full-grown police dog with a short tail. 

“Well, what’s this?” asked Herman grimly. . 

“I'm bettin’ it’s the wolf you've been talkin’ about, Herm, 
said the Warden with a smile. 

“That's no wolf! That’s jest a dog!” said Alex. 

“Oh!”"—mildly. “But he made that track you was so 
sure was a wolf's.” ; 

Rice swore and looked sharply at Herman. “This is 4 
put-up job!” he declared. “This is a shenanigan to make 
monkeys out of us!” 

The supervisor turned a puzzled look on the Old War- 
den, who began to chuckle softly. “No, Alex,” he said, 
“it’s no put-up job. And nobody’s tryin’ to make monkeys 
out of you and Herm. I kind of figure you and a passe 
of other citizens like you have been tryin’ to make 4 
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Pr REDATOR ConTROL 


By HAROLD TITUS 


monkey out of Herman—but then, that’s another story.” 

“Say!” the trapper exploded. “Are you tryin’ to say that 

“Oh, hush up, Alex!” The old fellow’s manner was splen- 
did. He had dignity and con- 
viction, and before his look, 
suddenly scorching, the wiz- 
ened little man seemed to 
shrivel. “Let’s set,” he said. 
“T’ve got three folks here that 
I’d like to visit with about 
predators. And this is 
a good time and a 
good place.” 

He leaned against a 
stump. Henry sat on 
a fallen tree, but the 



























other two remained 
standing. a 
“That,” said the 
Old Warden, “is a 
police dog. I guess 
you all agree with e. 
me. That’s the ‘wolf’ some of your ~ 
neighbors have been seein’ after their sheep, Herman. I kind 
of figured it was from the start, but I couldn't be sure; so I 
kept my guessin’ from bein’ the kind folks could hear. 
“I’ve been layin’ out for him for weeks. Yesterday, when 
you told me about this fawn and give me the location, I 
slipped out and set a trap. This mornin’ I was here before 
daylight, and he’d been here before me, and I finished him 
off and then kept my date with you. I’m mighty glad, Alex,” 
he said, “that Herm thought of bringin’ you along.” 
He broke a sliver off the old pine stump against which he 
was leaning and began picking it to shreds slowly. 


“TT ain’t the first time I’ve been through this wolf scare,” 
he went on. “We've had it every so often ever since the 
state went off the bounty system and set up its force of paid 
predator trappers. We've got enough deer to support a few 
wolves, and some day, I expect, we will have wolves. But up 
to now the county has been clean of ’em for quite a spell. 
“Now, Herm, I know how you felt about this thing. You're 
a hunter and wouldn’t like to see what few deer we've got 
worried by wolves. You’re interested in the county’s business 
and know that deer hunters leave money behind ’em. You're 
a farmer and don’t like to think some of your stock may be 
dragged down by a wolf any day. 
“But you're a little young to remember some things; 
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4, All agreed that the 
wolf had lost about 
y a third of his tail 


and you're a little quick on the trigger and didn’t have much 
patience when I didn’t get as excited as you'd hoped I might. 
So I couldn't talk to you about this move which you're head- 
in’ to go back to a bounty system for wolves and coyotes. 
Until today, that is. I had luck today, in more ways than one. 

“You see,” he said, “I feel just as strong about the bounty 
system as Alex does, likely, only I’m on the other side. I feel 
that way because I’ve been through it once, and I know what 
happened and what’s likely to happen if we go back to it. 

“Now, don’t think I say all bounties are bad and won't 
work. In the East, where they have only a few wildcats, 
where the weasel is their worst pest and where none of their 
predators move around very much, a bounty system seems to 
do the business. In Pennsylvania, for instance, the bounty 
system seems to work right well. 

“But where you get into the wolf and coyote problem and 
where a bounty, to be of any use at all, has got to be a pretty 
good one, why then you're headed for trouble and plenty 
of it. Or so it would seem, anyhow, lookin’ at the experience 
of several of the other states. 


- P until about twenty years back, we didn’t 

have any other system of predator con- 
trol but bounties. Out West where wolves and 
coyotes were a big problem for stock men, 
they’d spent millions tryin’ to control the pests and 
hadn’t made much headway during this time. 

“So some of those Western States commenced to yell 
to Washington for help, and the Biological Survey got 
hold of some money for the job and went to work, set- 
tin’ up a codperative organization in several 
states with a Federal man in charge of 
a force of paid hunters workin’ under 
him. 

“Now that drew quite a laugh. A lot 
of folks said that it wouldn’t work. 
They raised quite a rumpus about it. 
So much, fact is, 
that in a lot of states 
which had a 
force of paid 
trappers the 
bounty was kept right on. 

“The funny thing about 
it is that it has worked. It’s 
worked so well that from 
the start made in 1916 
there’s now fifteen states 
that have a codperative 
arrangement with the Bio- 
logical Survey for predator 
control. Every one of the 
Rocky Mountain States 
handles its problem that 
way; and while some of 
‘em still offer bounties for 
independent trappers, the 
(Continued on page 65) 









































Alex Rice, an old-time trap- 
per, had found a fawn car- 
cass half devoured by wolves 








By 
E. REED WHITTLE 


PORTSMEN all over the world 

consider the tarpon a grand prize. 

It is my desire to present facts that 

are rarely known and to picture this 
fish as he really is. These facts have been 
gleaned from research of articles that 
have been written on the subject, from 
stories and reports of actual experiences 
told to me by guides and fishermen, and 
from my personal experience. 

For many years I have observed and 
studied the tarpon." My view-point is that 
of a guide as well as a sportsman. For 
years I have fished with professional 
guides, gone out alone and quite fre- 
quently have taken out fishing parties, 
never missing a tide except in bad weath- 
er. I have studied the tarpon’s habits 
under all conditions and believe him to 
be a true sport; he shows no fear of 
man, but stays to fight it out to the last, 
and does not run or take unfair advan- 
tages, as does the shark. 

Let us first consider the fish from a 
scientific and biological standpoint. The 
tarpon belongs to the herring family. 
His scientific classification is Tarpon 
atlanticus, tarpon being taken from the 
North American Indian term “tarpum.” 
The average big fish is about 5 feet long, 
and will weigh about 80 pounds. The 
females are usually heavier and more 
sluggish than the males. Tarpon have 
been captured that were over 8 feet in 
length, and weighed 350 pounds. Small 
fish, weighing about 3 pounds and meas- 
uring 18 inches, are often caught in fresh- 
water rivers. These small fish put up a 
terrific fight, and certainly uphold the 
reputation of their elders. 

The tarpon is often called the silver 
king. He is also known as grande ecaille 
and sabolo. The body of this fish is ob- 
long and compressed. There is a long 
filamentous appendage on the posterior 
margin of the dorsal fin. The caudal fin 
is large and forked; the ventral and 
pectoral fins are small. There is a promi- 
nent lower jaw extending beyond the 
upper. The broad maxillary extends be- 
yond the eye. The mouth is large, with 
a hard, bony, plate-like inner structure. 
The eyes are large and black, with an 
adipose eyelid. 

The body of the tarpon is encased in 
an armor of glittering silver. The huge 
scales are silver-coated, and are used in 
making ornaments. The back of the tar- 
pon is a beautiful blue-green, while the 
sides taper to a silver; the belly is 
white. The first records we have of tar- 
pon tell of the Indians catching them for 
food, and the flesh is described as sweet, 
fine, wholesome meat. However, opinion, 
or rather taste, seems to have changed. 
Although the flesh is eatable, it is coarse 
and not of a good quality. The tarpon is 
sought principally for sport. 

The tarpon has not yielded to science 
the secret of its earliest development. It 
is supposed that it passes through a lar- 
val stage, resembling the eel. Some re- 
ports maintain that the fish does not 
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No fish in either fresh or salt water— 


breed north of Cuba, but that breeding 
occurs mostly around Porto Rico in the 
rivers. However, thousands of baby tar- 
pon weighing two or more pounds are 
found in the fresh-water rivers and canals 
of Florida. These baby tarpon are never 
found in ratio to the vast schools of their 
parents. Where are the millions of other 
baby tarpon that must exist in order for 
the species to carry on? It is my belief 
that the tarpon passes through several 
stages before taking on its final shape. 
But then the question arises, “Where 
does the tarpon spawn?” To date this is 
still an interesting field for research. 
You will be surprised to know that 
the silver king is found in waters as far 
north as southern Massachusetts in the 
early fall, and as far south as Brazil. 
However, in these extreme regions it is 
very rare. Its most common haunts are 
the Gulf of Mexico, within the Florida 
reefs, around the shores of Porto Rico, 
and in the fresh-water rivers emptying 
into these waters. In the Gulf of Mexico 
the tarpon makes a circular trip once a 


year, although quite frequently some re- 
main the year round in fresh-water rivers 
and in the more southern extremities of 
the Gulf. 

The food of the tarpon varies with the 
season and the grounds over which he is 
feeding. Crabs and small fry seem to 
comprise the major diet. Shrimp, sar- 
dines, mullet and a form of cutlassfish in 
Texas waters seem to be favored. 


HE tarpon is languid by nature. In 

deep rivers it feeds on the bottom, 
although its mouth is adapted to top- 
water feeding. Yet the fish feeds wher- 
ever the bait is the most plentiful, and 
you seldom see one strike on the surface, 
except when feeding on sardines. Over a 
rock bottom you may expect the tarpon 
to be feeding on crabs or small fish. Over 
a sand bottom, shrimp is the favorite 
diet. In fresh water, mullet and cutlass- 
fish are usually sought. Sardines are 
found in schools over all types of bot- 
tom, and almost always on the surface. 
The small blue crab is the favorite bait 
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—can outjump and outfight the tarpon 


on the West Coast of Florida; the larger 
ones are seldom used. Small catfish, rock 
perch, grunts and pinfish are good bait 
when crabs are scarce. 

Tarpon are usually found in schools of 
ten to a thousand or more fish. The 
schools move with the tide, depending 
on how the bait exists over their feeding 
ground. Tarpon are often driven away 
from their haunts by large schools of 
sharks. They move in to the beach on 
the flood tide and out again on the ebb, 
and up and down the coast as food be- 
comes scarce. They feed in the early 
mornings and late evenings—11:00 A. M. 
to 3:00 P. M. being about the poorest 
time of day to fish. 

The effect of the tide varies with the 
general localities. In the open Gulf the 
flood tide is the best time for fishing. In 
most of the rivers the ebb tide drives the 
bait off the flats and to the waiting tar- 
pon. Fresh bait of the right variety is 
one of the most important factors. 

The tarpon is the most temperamental 
of all fish. At times he is shy and caprici- 


ous. The least sound on the bottom of 
the boat will cause an entire school of 
fish to dive and perhaps move on to an- 
other ground. Shadows cast by boats 
seem to remind them of sharks, and cause 
a general uneasiness on the part of the 
entire school. Light seems to have a queer 
effect. If you play a spotlight on a school 
of fish, they will disappear immediately, 
and may not show up again for an hour 
or more. They do not always move to 
another ground, but often lie on the bot- 
tom, appearing in almost the same spot 
an hour or so later. 


HEN tarpon are playing or feed- 

ing on the surface, you can notice 

a distinct rolling movement; about one 
third of all the fish are on the surface 
at once. They glide to the surface, and 
the head comes out first, followed by the 
dorsal fin and a large portion of the back. 
It is a thrilling experience just to sit 
in your boat and watch these monsters 
playing within five or ten feet of you. 
Tarpon seem to be very fond of fresh 


An informatt ve 
article on tarpon 
fishing 


air and come to the surface whenever it 
is possible, although they can get along 
quite well without it. A single fish, when 
alarmed, will often warn the rest of the 
school with a flip of his tail on the sur- 
face as he dives for bottom. I have fished 
in schools where they would strike any- 
thing you put out, and as fast as you 
could get it out; not over two minutes 
later, I have found it impossible to get a 
strike. Again, I have driven my boat 
through a school at full speed without 
frightening them in the least. They are 
sensitive and moody. Just try to catch 
one when they are close to the beach in 
shallow water, where you:can see them 
brush your bait as they pass. I can not 
picture to you the beauty of a tarpon 
jumping at night when the phosphorus 
shows him as a ball of fire on the sky-line. 

By starting in the Gulf Stream and the 
channels between the keys, about the last 
of February, we can follow the tarpon on 
his jaunts throughout the year. He re- 
mains there through March and April. 
During May and June we find him mov- 
ing north, in the channels of the trestle 
to Key West. Bahia Honda Pass is the 
best fishing ground there. From here they 
move on to the Shark River, Boca Grande 
and Fort Myers, all fine fishing grounds. 


HE latter part of June, July and the 

first of August find the tarpon around 
Sarasota and Venice. At this point the 
schools seem to split—some following a 
chain of reefs to the Louisiana coast, 
while the rest follow the coast line 
around. They are found here throughout 
August and September. 

The latter part of September, October 
and the first part of November find the 
schools moving along the Texas coast, 
where again excellent fishing can be had. 
During the latter part of November and 
throughout December, tarpon are to be 
found in Mexico. January and February 
find them in West Indian waters, and 
back in the Gulf Stream in March. 

This is, of course, a record of the 
movement of the larger portion of tar- 
pon. Some fish can be found at the dif- 
ferent points one to two months before 
and after these dates, and in many cases 
a few may be found the year round. The 
movement from Biscayne Bay north 
starts about the same time as it does in 
the Gulf and ends off the New England 
coast in the early fall. Although many 
tarpon are caught in Biscayne Bay, fish- 
ing north of there is of little importance. 

Tournaments have added to the inter- 
est in tarpon fishing. Clubs are to be 
found in all of the main districts where 
these fish are caught in any numbers. 
Generally the clubs receive considerable 
publicity in the newspapers. In many 
cases their prizes are furnished by whole- 
sale or retail tackle companies. Their 
cash prizes and expenses are taken care 
of by dues. There are usually three sets 
of prizes: for the largest fish caught in 
the heavy, (Continued on page 61) 
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MONG my most sincere friends 
there are many brilliant duck- 
men. Although I have hunted and 
fished for many years and in 

many localities, I constantly glean pearls 
of wisdom from these old experts—things 
that to them seem commonplace. 
Among my tyro buddies I am forever 
discovering abysmal ignorance of bits of 
lore that I have acquired. In fact, it 
occurs to me that the average amateur 
gunner who takes to the swamps and 
rivers after the festive duck is so woe- 
fully ignorant of most of the simple ele- 
ments of the game that he has two strikes 
on him before he takes his gun from 
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The author solves his duck-s, hooting problems mathematically. 


His findings may help you fill the bag 


By ROBERT 


diminishing the supply of wild water- 
fowl, and I regret that I can lay no claim 
to fame as a sagacious naturalist or bril- 
liant wing shot; but I have some infor- 
mation which may help many gunners to 
reap a keener enjoyment from a health- 
ful form of sport. 

I shall not discuss guns; you average 
sportsmen have guns of your own for 
reasons of your own. We will assume 
that you know the range and pattern 
peculiarities of the piece you use. The 
use of that gun is another story, how- 
ever, and, being the matter of greatest 
importance, it will be brought out into 
the light first. If you are an average gun- 
ner, you miss plenty of shots and prob- 
ably seek an alibi; if the duck was in 
range, your alibi probably would not 
stand the clear light of analysis. In other 
words, the old fowling-piece was not 
pointed at the right place when you 
pulled (or maybe yanked) the trigger. 

Let us look at this matter as the anti- 
aircraft gunner does and attack the prob- 
lem with a knowledge of the ballistic 
performance of your gun and the prob- 
able speed of the target. We can not 
solve all of the problems, but I can at 
least put you on the track toward work- 
ing out your own salvation, and a little 
homework before the opening day will 
add to the number of ducks you can give 
to your friends and place on the old 
family board. 

Inspection of a certain reliable shot- 
gun ballistic table shows that the average 
velocity of a 234-inch, 334-dram, 1%- 
ounce, 12-gauge charge is 970 feet per 
second over a distance of 40 yards. A 
simple calculation will show that a pe- 
riod of 12/100 of a second is required 
for the shot string to travel that 40 yards. 
The exterior ballistic characteristics of 
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other loads may be obtained from any 
good ballistic table. For purposes of il- 
lustration I will stick to the example 
just cited. 

Estimates of the flying speeds of ducks 
vary widely, but it is probably safe to 
say that fifty miles per hour is a close 
guess for ducks that are flying low. Their 
intent to decoy will, of course, affect 
their speed, and the speed of the wind 
will augment or decrease their ground 
speed accordingly. I have found that fifty 
miles an hour as a basic speed of flight 
gives pretty good results, and I will use 
that speed in my illustrative calculations. 


HE correct amount to lead a bird 

depends upon four factors: the 
bird’s speed, his distance, his course of 
flight, and the average velocity of the 
shot for the range. Without going into 
the behavior of a startled duck, I will 
attempt to solve a few of the most com- 
mon problems. 

The long-range cross shot fools the 
best of ’em at times, and no wonder. 
Take a look at Figure 1. A lead of nearly 
9 feet is required to bring your bird 
down. The pattern will compensate for 
reasonable errors, but I feel confident 
that many readers will be astonished at 
and skeptical of the lead required to hit 
cleanly. I say frankly that I was, and I 
say with pleasure that once it got through 
my somewhat thick skull I moved a lot 
nearer the top of the list in the matter 
of game dinners provided for the home 
folks. 

Exercising an author’s privilege, I will 
consider the cross shot to be mastered 
and skip on to the “coming-in” problem. 
Old man duck is flying directly at you 
and will pass over your position if he 
maintains his course. Without going into 
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Duck flying directly af blind 20 feet above 
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trigonometry, it is apparent that if the 
duck is hit at a point 40 yards from the 
gunner the trigger must be pulled when 
the duck is about 9 feet from the point 
of impact. In other words, in that par- 
ticular problem you aim at a point that 
is 9 feet ahead of your bird. Actually in 
this case you aim at a point that appears 
to be about 1.6 feet above, as is shown 
in Figure 2.* 

Figure 3* illustrates the problem when 
your target is flying directly away from 
you and shows that to hit in these cir- 
cumstances you must aim at 


then very naturally is: if you are going 
to err in the matter of lead, lead too 
much instead of too little. 

Hunters in various parts of the coun- 
try will find it necessary to work out 
their own adaptations to these three solu- 
tions to take care of the widely varying 
conditions under which they endeavor to 
outwit brother duck, but every shot is 
a combination of these three problems, 
the only modification being the effect of 
climbing flight. The marsh hunter seek- 
ing mallards must remember that jump- 


advance many of your shots and thereby 
greatly increase your pleasure and satis- 
faction—not to mention your bag. Let 
me recite briefly how I analyzed the sit- 
uation that faced me during the past 
winter. 

I had arranged for a blind located as 
shown in Figure 4. Knowledge of the 
river convinced me that real shooting 
was only to be had when fresh winds 
blew from the west through the north. 
Occasional shots at mallards and other 
marsh ducks could be expected as they 

flew into or from the marsh 





a point about 9 feet ahead of 
the bird and that in this in- 
stance you actually aim at a 
point which appears to be 1.5 
feet under. 

These are but three illus- 
trations of the problems of 
lead, and they do not take 
into consideration any pecu- 
liarities of the duck’s flight. 
Nor do I intend to become in- 
volved in any argument anent 
“aiming” versus “pointing”; 
that is not the purpose of this 
discussion. Three problems 
will not serve as a panacea 
for all your faults and bad 
luck, but they should help to 
open the eyes of many occa- 
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and passed the blind, but 
without intending to decoy. 


N order to assist my esti- 

mate of range, I placed 
stakes at key points fifty 
yards from the blind. One 
pair of stakes was placed 
about ten feet apart, so that 
I could have a good concep- 
tion of what ten feet looked 
like; this helped me consid- 
erably in obtaining the cor- 
rect lead. I then made up a 
little table showing necessary 
lead for about a dozen prob- 
shots. I included a 
twenty-mile wind in my reck- 
oning and worked out the an- 
swer for up- and down-wind 
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sional and part-time gunners 
to the fact that underestimat- 
ing lead is the single greatest cause for 
misses among the fellows who only get 
out occasionally to hunt wildfowl. 


NE peculiarity of the flight of a 

charge of shot is familiar to every 
gunner who has tried to kill a crippled 
duck on the water: we have all seen how 
the load strings out. The velocity calcu- 
lations in the ballistic tables are based 
on the flight of those shot farthest ad- 
vanced in the shot string, as these are the 
shot that first pass through the electrical 
screens which are used to obtain ballistic 
velocities. It will be obvious, therefore, 
that many of the shot will pass behind a 
duck which is hit by the first shot in the 
string. This is important information 
which, when translated into terms of 
lead, means that if you should over- 
estimate your lead you still will have a 
chance to hit your bird. The conclusion 
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Data given in Figs. 2 and 3 derived by trigo- 
nometric calculations, 


shots are frequently missed because the 
duck has not gathered headway when 
the shot is fired; shots at a duck taking 
off are frequently missed because the 
speed of the target is overestimated or 
underestimated at the instant of shoot- 
ing; an alarmed duck will almost in- 
variably climb, thereby changing the 
problem; range has a direct effect on 
lead; a duck flying up-wind flies slower 
than a duck flying down-wind by an 
amount equal to twice the velocity of the 
wind; angle of flight with reference to 
the wind and angle of flight with refer- 
ence to the line of sight affect the amount 
of lead necessary. 

All of these factors must be evaluated 
by the successful gunner, and no one 
article can possibly treat of all of the 
phases of the problem. Almost every 
shot that presents itself is in some respect 
different from every other you have ever 
tackled, but if you study your own prob- 
lem I believe that you can work out in 


full-flight passing shots, shots 
at birds slowing down to decoy into the 
wind, shots at birds circling but not yet 
pitching in, etc. 

It is not quite as easy as all that, and 
I admit to a percentage of misses that 
may possibly gratify critics of such a 
calculating procedure. Nevertheless it 
helped—not only helped the author but 
proved to be of assistance to others who 
looked over the figures and gave them 
a try. 

Making shots is by far the most im- 
portant part of ducking or any other 
form of hunting, but in order to have 
the opportunity to bring down a duck it 
is necessary to present your decoys in 
a manner sufficiently attractive to induce 
him to come within range. Discounting 
the rare days when hellandhighwater 
could not keep ducks from flying in your 
face, it is usually a nice problem to ad- 
just your layout with the skill necessary 
to bring your prey close aboard. If your 
locality demands ( Continued on page 83) 
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South America 
on INOTHING 


Traveling through an uncharted wilderness with 


dangerous animals and reptiles for compantons 


By LEWIS V. CUMMINGS 
Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 






S long as the red gods of adventure call, there will be someone 
to answer—and if you happen to be that someone, the less 


money you have, the more interesting will be your experi- 
ences. I have answered the call a good many times. It has 








taken me into the jungles, mountains and deserts of four continents. 





I have always gone alone—with practically less money than it takes 4 - 
~L 


for an average week-end at a summer resort. And probably 
the most interesting of all these trips was a two-year jour- 
ney through the mountains and jungles of Colombia— 
hunting, fishing and living with head-hunting savages. As 
far as I have been able to learn, I am the only white man 
who ever followed the route I took. 

My plans were simple but serious. Mules were to take me 
across the mountains to the headwaters of one of the northern 
rivers of the Amazon system; a canoe was to carry me down 
the three thousand miles to the Atlantic; when my food ran 
out, I would live off the country; and when my journey was 
ended, I would manage somehow to get back to New York. 
One of the interesting things about going on such trips is 
that they seldom turn out just the way they are planned. This 
particular trip proved to be an outstanding example. 

It was in August, 1921, that I left Bogota, Colombia, with 
three little mules carrying my outfit. I had worked my way 
from New York to Bogota, and all the money I had in the 
world (which wasn’t very much) had been spent for my 
outfit—a .25-35 rifle, a .45 automatic pistol, ammunition, a 
light insect-proof (?) tent and a fourteen-foot folding can- 
vas canoe. 

Eventually I became confused in a labyrinth of giant 
canons and tumbled mountains; lost one of my mules, which 
froze to death on a bitter night in a high snow-covered pass; 
and staggered down into an unknown valley that seemed to 
stretch endlessly towards the east. Little did I realize the ad- 
ventures, hardships, mishaps and narrow escapes that lay 
ahead of me during the twenty months before I reached the 
mouth of the river which found its source in that valley. Nor 
was it until months later that I even learned whence the river 
was to take me, or that it was the unexplored Rio Guaviare, 
home of the jaguar and some of the most inhospitable head- 
hunting natives in all South America. 

As I climbed wearily over the last pass and saw far below 
the tumbled tops of the rainy-season cloud blanket, I wel- 
comed the return to the dank, dense jungle which I knew lay 
underneath. For several days my little caravan had struggled 
over the rocks and ice of the high mountain passes. Our only 
water had been frozen bits of snow, with no firewood to melt 
it or to cook any food. My principal diet had been raw corn- 
meal mixed with sugar, and there had been scarcely a blade 
of moss for the over-burdened pack-animals. 

Late in the evening we reached timber-line. My two re- 
maining mules, on the verge of starvation, fell ravenously 
upon the scrawny shrubbery; and I soon found some large 
black berries which I could not resist stopping to eat without 
question of effect. 

The journey down through the foot-hills and the increas- 
ingly dense undergrowth proved to be every bit as exhausting 
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as climbing over the rocks and ice of the mountains. As I 
led my two companions of burden into the edge of black 
damp clouds that filled the valley I looked back almost re- 
luctantly at the sunshine that glittered on the towering white 
peaks and stretched a rainbow over the end of the pass. But 
soon the cloud banks closed around us. Everything became 
drab and gloomy; and every branch of leaves that I touched 
sprinkled me with a cold, penetrating wetness. 

In the distance I could hear the monotonous drone of 
rushing torrents as they gushed down stony, jungle-hidden 
stream-beds on their way to an unnamed river and the far- 
away sea. This caused me to think of the approaching time 
when I must turn my two remaining pack-animals loose to 
eke out a new existence and continue my journey alone in 
the frail little canoe which they had carried across the moun- 
tains. I could not help but wonder how they would fare— 
possibly they would both end their careers as a new dish for 
some prowling jaguar or puma. 

Just before darkness settled, I picked out an open place 
among the trees, unpacked my two donkeys and turned them 
loose to feast on the rank grass. Then I proceeded to enjoy 
my first cooked meal in several days. 


A I sat close to the warm glow of my fire and smoked a 
cigarette before crawling into my little tent to enjoy a 
much-needed rest in my blankets, I was both fascinated and 
awed by the sounds of this new jungle land. They were all 
strange to me. I tried to imagine just what sort of bird or 
beast was the originator of each different sound. There was 
one very dismal cry that I guessed was that of a jaguar— 
and I wondered how long it would be before I shot my first 
of these great jungle cats. Another, I surmised, was that of 
some sort of fox; and once, from a tree seemingly right over 
my head, came a meow like that of a big domestic cat. All 
in all, I began to like this country, for it looked as though I 
was going to have good hunting, and of a sort quite different 
than I had ever enjoyed before. 

The next day we came to the bank of a stream which was 
large enough to cause us trouble in fording its swollen deluge 
of tumbling brown water, yet not large enough to carry my 
canvas canoe and its load. All day we struggled through the 
increasingly difficult tangle of trees, brush and vines along 
the bank. Fed by other streams, it rapidly increased in size 
until we dared not cross. It pitched and tumbled in what 
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seemed to be an endless succes- 
sion of boulder-strewn cataracts 
and roaring falls which made 
boating a total impossibility. 

The third day, however, the 
valley widened, and the stream 
took on a somewhat more calm 
aspect; so I decided to say good-by to my donkeys. I 
unfolded and assembled the canoe and placed my equip- 
ment in it. As the two weary and worn little pack-animals 
looked on in dumb unconcern I pushed out from the wooded 
shore and was soon being carried along at a rapid, comfort- 
able pace. 

I neither knew nor particularly cared where this stream 
was to take me. Somewhere it opened up to the ocean. Some- 
time—two months, six months, two years hence—I expected 
to reach its end. That was enough to know—and I was on 
my way. 

Day succeeded day. I was compelled to make numerous 
portages around rapids and falls. Occasionally I risked shoot- 
ing down a bad stretch of white water where the little canvas 
craft was subjected to severe punishment. And as I progressed 
the hills and mountains became farther away on either side; 
the river widened until the towering forest growth no longer 
arched over it; the jungle matted along the banks; and the 
rains subsided. 

Orchids and other flaming flowers dotted the green shore, 
and birds that rivaled the flowers in brilliance of coloring 
flashed along and across the river in the still, hot air. Monkeys 
chattered, and parrots of a dozen sizes and colors stared as I 
glided by. There were also great-billed toucans, humming- 
birds by the hundreds, and ducks, geese and cranes by the 
thousands. 

Often I saw small red jungle pigs and small deer, which 
I shot almost as needed for food. There were also big, bristly 
peccaries that seemed always spoiling for a fight, animals that 
resembled long-tailed raccoons, small spotted cats, and ant- 
eaters. On nearly every sand-bar or mud flat that I neared 
could be seen the unmistakable imprint of the jaguars and 
pumas that were evidently abundant, though not once had I 
gotten a glimpse of one of these great jungle cats. 

There also seemed to be a “night shift” of jungle animals 
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There were also big, bristly 
peccaries that seemed always 
spoiling for a fight 


that spent most of their time from sun- 
down to dawn calling each other names in their 
4 own peculiar way. A few of these I had already 

learned to identify, such as the melancholy 
wailing bellow of the great red howling monkey and 
the coughing roar of the jaguar. 

One afternoon, as I glided quietly along, dipping my 
paddle only occasionally to keep my craft in midstream, 
my heart gave an extra thump. I noticed a thatched 
human dwelling on the bank of the river and caught a 
fleeting glimpse of some naked brown figures hastily 
disappearing into the thicket near the water’s edge. 






ITHOUT hesitancy or consideration of possible 

consequences, I dug my paddle into the water 
and swung the nose of my canoe toward a landing place 
in front of the thatched dwelling. In a few moments 
my craft was grounded. Picking up my rifle in one hand 
and the carcass of a freshly killed brush pig in the 
other, I stepped out to climb the low bank. 

In back of the large thatched shed I now saw half 
a dozen smaller ones. They were little more than 
roofs under which crude hammocks were strung be- 
tween the supporting posts. A few crude wooden and wicker 
utensils lay scattered about a small smoldering fire or two. 
But nowhere could I see a human being. 

*After I had stood somewhat undecided for several minutes, 
four naked little brown men emerged hesitantly from where 
they had probably been watching me in the near-by thickets. 
They were armed with spears and bows and arrows, but their 
movements were more like those of animals than of humans. 

With my rifle slung and my hands raised in the air, I walked 
slowly toward them. They hesitated as if on the verge of 
disappearing into the brush again. I smiled in as friendly a 
fashion as I could, slowly lowered my hands, and held out a 
palmful of beads as a friendly offering. At last they came and 
took the beads, much like suspicious squirrels taking peanuts 
in a city park. 

One spoke in an odd grunting tone which sounded more 
like a rubber boot being pulled out of the mud than any sort 
of language. I grinned and beckoned them to come and take 
the freshly killed wild pig, and offered a handful of salt to go 
with it. The latter, I afterward learned, was the most valued 
and cherished possession in the world to them. 

Apparently satisfied as to my friendly attitude, these four 
called to the others who were still hidden in the surrounding 
thickets, and eventually about thirty of these short, stocky, 
dark-brown, ugly-featured men, women and children put in 
their appearance. They were all stark naked. All the men 
were armed, though not a single evidence of metal of any 
sort was to be seen. Even the broad knives with which the 
women proceeded to cut up the pig were made of the same 
black wood as their arrows and spears. 

While the leaf-wrapped parcels of wild pork were baking 
in the fires, a couple of the men (Continued on page 60) 
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Our Great Bears 


Refuges must be established if the sport of hunting the world’s largest carnivore 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


OME few years ago I started an 
agitation for adequate protection 
of the Alaska brown bear. At that 
time, except for a limit and a sea- 
son for non-residents, this animal was, 
except in a few small and isolated dis- 
tricts, not protected at all. Furthermore, 
there existed a strong local sentiment, 
among some of the 
more vociferous classes, TE 
for its complete exter- : 
mination. The reasons 
given were ferocity, and 
destructiveness to a 
non-existent and impos- 
sible sheep and cattle 
industry. 

Since that time, due 
partly to my own ef- 
forts, but more largely 
to the efforts of those 
whose attention was 
thus directed to the 
subject, public senti- 
ment, both general and 
local, has appreciably 
changed. There has 
come into being an ap- 
preciation in Alaska, as 
well as elsewhere, that 
this animal is unique 
and should not be al- 
lowed to pass the way 
of the buffalo; that the 
opportunity to preserve 
the species is also unique, in that the 
brown bear is still abundant, so that the 
door may be locked before the horse 
is stolen. Alaskans are beginning to real- 
ize that it is a great financial asset to 
the territory, both directly and indirectly. 

It is being admitted, sometimes re- 
luctantly, by all but a few die-hards and 
would-be heroes, what the genuine open- 
air men have known all along: that in 
spite of an occasional accident, this bear 
is not temperamentally ferocious. He 
does not attack on sight—he does not 
want to attack at all. When he does so, it 
is in the great majority of cases because 
he himself is first attacked, or has rea- 
son to believe himself attacked or in 
danger. The exceptions are so very rare 
that they come under the category of 
accidents. A few simple precautions 
would have reduced the number of even 
these accidents. 

In other words, the first violent op- 
positions to any measures of conserva- 
tion have weakened somewhat. As a 
consequence, certain important things 
have been accomplished. The resident 
of Alaska may not legally slaughter these 
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Photos by CamppeLt CHURCH, Jr. 
bears without reference to season or 
number. He has the same limits as the 
non-resident. 

There is still a bad loophole in the reg- 
ulation. If, in any man’s opinion, a bear 
is a menace to life or property, he may 
be killed at any time. It is astonishing 
how menacing a bear becomes to some 
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An Alaskan brownie goes out salmon fishing 


of these residents if the latter has a gun 
along, and how harmless the animal is 
when the rifle is at home! And “prop- 
erty” may mean a side of bacon. How- 
ever, that is a detail, and remediable. 

Certain sanctuaries have been estab- 
lished; others have been enlarged. These 
sanctuaries, however, are as yet neither 
numerous enough, nor large enough, nor 
well placed enough to preserve this bear 
as he should be preserved, for the best 
future “use” of the public. There are 
several glaring omissions. 


NE of these is Kodiak Island itself 

where the largest specimens occur, 
and which is suffering an accelerating de- 
pletion that must surely end in extinc- 
tion in the long run, unless adequate over- 
flow or breeding sanctuaries are estab- 
lished. Another is the three large islands, 
southeastern Alaska, where the bear is 
still moderately abundant, but whose ac- 
cessibility is so rapidly increasing the 
hunting that no bag limit, per se, is go- 
ing to avail—again in the long run. The 
only complete protection here is the 
Glacier Bay National Monument, whose 


limits have been recently extended to in- 
clude some bear country. 

Nevertheless these certain sanctuaries, 
as long as they are maintained and re- 
spected, will assure the continuance of 
the species. The Alaska brown bear has 
been saved from extinction. That much 
has been accomplished. 

But although the 
Alaska brown bear has 
undoubtedly been saved 
from extinction, he has 
not as yet been ade- 
quately saved for use. 


T is highly gratifying 

to know that an ani- 
mal exists, somewhere 
in the world; but if that 
somewhere is so inac- 
cessible or requires such 
especial qualities of en- 
durance or such ardu- 
ous travel that only a 
favored few can accom- 
plish, its public value is 
reduced near to zero. 
On the other hand, its 
use increases in geomet- 
rical ratio to the num- 
ber of people able to 
enjoy it. 

The use of such a 
beast is of two kinds. 
One, the obvious one, is 
to the sportsman. Until recently, that 
has been paramount. It is an important 
use, both from the recreational and the 
financial standpoints. 

The estimate that each brown bear 
killed by the non-resident sportsman is 
worth a thousand dollars to the territory 
is under, rather than over, the fact. This 
is increasingly appreciated by Alaskans, 
who are now beginning to realize that 
when certain residents, like one promi- 
nent “hero,” boast of having killed from 
eighty to a hundred and fifty bears they 
are writing themselves down not only 
as killers but as getting from eighty to 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of the territory’s resources—rather 
more than their share. This is now so well 
understood that definite efforts are being 
made to fit the regulations into some sort 
of balance between the reported killings 
and the probable increase. 

Such efforts are foredoomed to failure 
—in the long run—unless modified or 
supplemented by other expedients than 
bag or season limits, even if enforceable. 
The number of visiting sportsmen is in- 
creasing rapidly. It will increase more 
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rapidly still as each successful hunter 
spreads the news. It has done so, within 
the past few years. People are flying out 
from the East—chartering yachts and 
gas boats. 

A party of eight, on one yacht, this 
last summer killed sixteen bears. A com- 
pany, running a string of charter boats, 
is fully booked up, both for spring and 
fall seasons, with a long waiting list, I am 
told, for the year to come. Each 
member of each party wants 
his two bears—to which he is 
entitled. Each successful hunt- 
er inspires a friend or so to 
go and do likewise. This is only 
to be expected, and is all right 
—if the game will stand it. 


P to now, apparently and 

theoretically, the game has 
stood it. Each bear legitimately 
killed is reported in. Up to now, 
the number so reported has 
seemed to be well within the 
estimated increase. It may be; 
but there are certain signs that 
there is a catch in it. The guides 
report that the skins are “get- 
ting smaller.” 

Sportsmen used to be satisfied only 
with a big trophy. Some are still in that 
frame of mind, and sometimes return 
empty-handed after seeing numbers of 
bear too small for their ideas. But most 
shoot a two- or a three-year-old rather 
than nothing at all. Anything, as long as 
it is a bear! There are only two explana- 
tions for this condition: either the fully 
matured animals have retired to the 
inaccessible country; or their numbers 
are being reduced below the natural in- 
crease. Either, from the point of view 
of use, is an undesirable condition. 

The second use of such a species— 
that of observation and photography—is 
one whose popularity is increasing even 
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more rapidly than the first. Each sum- 
mer during the salmon run the bears 
come down from the mountains to fish. 
At such times they are of the greatest 
interest to the observer and the pho- 
tographer. 

So fascinating is the sight of these 
huge animals going about their business 
in the wilds that the above-mentioned 
charter company is kept as busy as in 


Sketch map of proposed sa\\ 
wilderness area 
the hunting season with parties whose 
sole object is to see and to admire. And 
the professional guides.have discovered 
that here is additional employment in the 
off season, guiding their clients safely 
and skilfully to proper opportunities. 
This form of sport has not yet overtaken 
rifle hunting in popularity; but it is rap- 
idly doing so, and will do so if the oppor- 
tunity is not destroyed. We must not for- 
get that this section of the public too has 


Every year sees more people visiting the bear country just to watch and photograph the bears 





its rights, which should be safeguarded. 

But even if the present abundance of 
the bears could be miraculously main- 
tained in face of increasing hunting, the 
present situation must eventually destroy 
those rights. Wherever animals are much 
hunted, the survivors become wary, 
change their habits. When I first saw 
Serengetti in Africa, then unknown and 
unexplored, lions could be found in the 
open at midday. Elsewhere they 
are nocturnal beasts. 

Even if hunting could be con- 
tinued in all areas without deple- 
tion, it would be found that soon 
it would be no longer possible, as 
at present, to observe and photo- 
graph. My yacht possesses a gad- 
get enabling me to anchor in great 
depths; so I am able to visit bays 
and inlets where ordinarily boats 
cannot stop and where, in conse- 
quence, the bears. have been little 
molested. There is already a great 
difference in behavior where hunt- 
ing has been easier. 


AM firmly of the belief that 
shooting under the present set- 
up cannot be continued without 
depletion. For the reasons before 
stated, I think depletion is begin- 
ning. That, in spite of estimate- 
§ census of the number of bears; of 
estimate-guesses as to the increase; 
and above all, of estimate-beliefs 
as to the number of bears killed each 
year. 

The reports of bears legally shot speak 
for themselves. In addition are those 
poached by visitors; those killed by 
trollers or seine boatmen, mostly on the 
beaches, occasionally up the streams; 
those killed by settlers, fox farmers, pros- 
pectors, what-not and their visitors. Not 
many fall to the marauding visitor—but 
some. More are killed by the second cate- 
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gory, and many more by the third. Some 
of these settlers never bother about 
bears; but some shoot every one they 
see, and leave them to rot. These latter 
rarely bother to hunt for bears, but they 
take a crack whenever one happens their 
way. 

The total result of all this is consid- 
erable. I think the guesses at illegal kill- 
ing used as basis for balance against the 
natural increase are too low. 

But the drain on the species does not 
end there. Even in legal hunting, a cer- 
tain number of unrecovered animals re- 
ceive wounds ultimately fatal. These are 
not many, for Alaska guides are in gen- 
eral a competent and conscientious lot 
who try to see to it that their “dudes” 
shoot only at proper ranges and who will 
work their heads off to retrieve a 
wounded animal. Still, there are some; 
and the dude goes ahead to get his limit. 


HE fishermen and the settlers have 

no such inhibition. They shoot just 
as far as they can see, at ranges where 
the chances of killing as against wound- 
ing are one in a hundred. Then either the 
bear crawls off to die, or he recovers. In 
the latter case, he is wary for life; or, 
more rarely, he nurses an entirely justi- 
fiable grouch against the human race. 
The only two “unprovoked” attacks by 
bears I have been able to trace took place 
near where fishing boats have always 
concentrated. 

This drain is, I believe, greater than 
is supposed. The past few years the num- 
ber of motherless cubs 
has increased so rapidly 
as to force itself on the 
attention. Every woods- 
man with whom I talked 
has mentioned just this 
thing. 

In this ratio of kill- 
ing to natural increase 
two other considera- 
tions also must be kept 
in mind: infant mor- 
tality, and the fact that 
the females do not 
breed annually. As a 
usual thing, the young- 
sters keep up with their 
mother until another 
family comes along. I 
have a motion picture 
of one she bear with 
three four - year - olds, 
and have often and 
often seen females still 
going about with three- 
year-olds. 

Nevertheless _ there 
are still plenty of bears. Last summer I 
put in a good deal of time hunting—with 
a movie camera—and was in contact 
with an even fifty. It is maintained by 
some whose judgment I respect that the 
brown bear is “holding his own.” Pos- 
sibly. And barely. And in number only. 
If so, the situation is on a hair-line bal- 
ance, with many symptoms that the 
forces making for depletion are present 
and are increasing in power. The time 
to lock the door is while the horse is still 
in the stable. The time to make use of 
an opportunity is while we have its ma- 
terials bounteously; not, as usual with 
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us in the past, when we have to build 
up painfully and unsatisfactorily from 
fragmentary remains. 

This can be done, but not merely by 
imposing bag and seasonal limits. Nor 
need it be done by any drastic prohibi- 
tion. I have every sympathy with the 
man who hunts for—and earns—his 
trophy. I can see how the sportsman 
wants to kill his bear and possess its robe. 


HE matter is simple. In southeastern 
Alaska the readily accessible bear 
country is mostly confined to the three 
large islands—Admiralty, Chichagof and 
Baranof. From one point of view, an 
ideal arrangement would be to make one 
of them, entire, a sanctuary. That ideal 
is, perhaps, at present impractical, for a 
variety of reasons. Nor, adopted by it- 
self, would it assure a continuance of 
the sportsman’s use. The other islands 
must in due time become shot out. There 
are other reasons of more or less validity 
against it, having to do with sequestra- 
tion of potential natural resources. 
There is, however, no reason at all 
why certain judiciously selected sanctu- 
ary areas should not be set aside, breed- 
ing areas, within which the bear is safe. 
These areas should be chosen with a view 
to minimum interference with other po- 
tential developments, though it is possi- 
ble that we might have to pay some 
small price in pulpwood or in minerals. 
Not much, if the selection is intelli- 
gently made. But the price would be for 
value received, and many times over. 


In the Next Issue 


” all Sheep in the Yukon,’’ by 
WHARTON Lippincott. Among the peaks 
after white mountain sheep. 


““Steve’s Masterpiece,’’ by ArcuiBaLtp Rut- 
LEDGE. This time the author and his darky hunter 
bag a buck. 


“‘Now I'll Tell One,’”’ by J. H. Howetr. 4 


cracking good story about a setter dog. 


“The Dry Fly on Fast Water,” by R. A. 
MILLHOLLAND. This practical article for March 
will help you fill your creel. 


Within such reserved areas the bears 
would carry on their usual business of 
subsistence and propagation with an in- 
creasing confidence that would, in time, 
better and better subserve the purpose 
and pleasure of that growing body of 
sportsmen who delight in observation 
and photography. One has only to con- 
sider some of our National Parks to ap- 
preciate how that works out. Further- 
more, the inevitable overflow into the 
open districts would furnish a perpetual 
supply for that other sportsman who 
hankers for his b’ar skin. 

The reason—and about the only rea- 





son—big-game hunting is still possible 
in some of our Western States is the 
proximity of one or another of our 
National Parks. There should be several 
such areas on each island, strategically 
placed. Their major purpose could be 
readily combined with other recreational 
assets of scenery, camping and fishing. 
There is no earthly reason why this 
should not be done; nobody’s interests, 
present or future, need be endangered. 
I know these islands. If we do not do 
something like this in the near future, 
we shall simply prove ourselves incap- 
able of learning by experience, and in- 
different to intelligent preservation of 
what we have. 

I have made no specific recommenda- 
tions as to the location of the necessary 
sanctuaries. That is a matter of survey 
by qualified men. One district on Ad- 
miralty Island, however, I wish to call 
to attention, in that it would not only 
subserve the purposes set forth, but 
possesses recreational advantages so 
striking that already their development 
is well under way. This district might be 
bounded on the north by a line drawn 
from Pack Creek (see map) west across 
the island. It should certainly extend to 
take in the north arm of Gambier Bay, 
to the south. The following are its ad- 
vantages as a recreational reserve: 

Between Mole Harbor and Kootzna- 
hoo Inlet runs a wide sag between high 
and rugged mountains to the north and 
south. This sag is wooded, not over eight 
hundred feet or so in elevation, and 

puddled with many 

lakes connected by 

streams. These lakes 

have outlets to salt 

water, east and west. 

JOSEPH HE highmountains 
to the north wall 
valleys, in which also 
flow streams of river 
size to Indian and Swan 
Bays, Pack Creek, 
Windfall Harbor, Lake 
Florence and Fisheries 
Point. To the south also 
are still wider valleys 
with rivers flowing into 
the bays of Seymour 
Canal, Frederick Sound 
and Chatham Straits. 
These are all trout and 
salmon streams. Study 
of the map will better 
convey the astounding 
concentration of sports- 
man’s waters from the 
fisherman’s view-point. 

This combination of high mountains 
and salmon streams results in a good bear 
population. In the season when the sal- 
mon run, they descend to the streams. 
The streams within the suggested reserve 
area happen to be of the type particu- 
larly adapted to observation. Many “bear 
streams” elsewhere are too narrow or 
winding or brushy or difficult of travel. 
The most of the streams in this area 
have broad freshet beds, with numerous 
wide gravel bars, long stretches of visi- 
bility and extensive outlet grass flats. 
Indeed, so favorable are conditions that 
probably 90 (Continued on page 83) 
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How, when and where the prize-winning bluefish were caught and on what tackle 


T some time or other, we have 
looked into the private lives of 
practically all the various species 
of fishes entered in the Field & 

Stream Prize Fishing Contests during the 
last ten years. In checking back, how- 
ever, I find that we have never given the 
bluefish a whirl; so here goes: 

Unfortunately, the records previous to 
1928 are very incomplete. In 1925 and 
1926 there was no Bluefish Class at all, 
and in other years the number of entries 
was very small and contained no data 
about when and where the fish were 
caught—but we'll take a look at the pic- 
ture anyway. 

You who have read this page in the 
past know that I’ve never had much use 
for the fellow who goes around telling 
everybody who will listen to him that 
the fish of today “ain’t what they used 
to be.” What’s more, I backed up my 
assertions with what I think were pretty 
good statistics. I wish I could do likewise 
with the bluefish, but there is just no 
doubt about the fact that the blues of 
today are not nearly so big as they were 
twenty years or more ago. At least, one 
rarely hears now of 18- and 20-pounders 
being caught. And I can’t explain why. 

It might be said that, because of in- 
tensive commercial fishing and other fac- 
tors, the fish are not given a chance to 
grow up; but that doesn’t sound reason- 
able to me. In the first place, despite the 
claim that the present supply is a mere 
fraction of what it used to be, there are 


Charles V. O’Brien and his first-prize 
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still untold millions of these fish swim- 
ming around. If you had seen some of 
the enormous schools of blues that I saw 
last summer, cutting the surface of the 
ocean between southern New Jersey and 
Montauk Point, Long Island, you would 
agree with me. 

Secondly, blues grow so fast that you 
can almost see them lengthening out dur- 
ing the growing season. As the result of 
observations made in Sandy Hook Bay, 
New York, from 1921 to 1925, it was 
learned, according to Charles M. Breder, 
Jr., that, on the average, young bluefish 
“considerably more than doubled their 
length between the end of June and the 
first of October.” Get that: “consider- 
ably more than doubled.” 


HERE must be some other reason 

for the present-day scarcity of really 
big blues, but I don’t know what it is. 
Anybody who thinks he knows will please 
raise his hand. Before you talk out of 
turn, however, let me tell you that the 
world’s rod-and-reel bluefish record of 
25 pounds has stood since June 16, 1874. 
A mere sixty years! In other words, my 
idea of an optimist is the man who thinks 
that some day a new bluefish record is 
going to be tacked up on the bulletin 
board. Well, maybe. 

Last year the average weight of the 
prize-winning bluefish was 1034 pounds; 
in 1932 it was just under 11 pounds; in 
1931, less than 7 pounds; in 1930, about 
10% pounds; in 1929, less than 9% 
pounds, and in 1928, only 534 pounds. 
In 1924, however, the,total weight of 
the three prize-winners was 44 pounds 
6 ounces—an average of about 1434 
pounds. That sounds more like the good 
old days. The largest of these fish 
weighed 17 pounds. That’s some blue- 
fish! But that is the heaviest blue re- 
corded in our Contests. The next largest 
was a 1334-pounder in 1932; then a 
couple of 12-pounders, and so on. A blue 
weighing over ten pounds seems to be a 
mighty big one these days. 

Another interesting fact about the 
Contest bluefish—but just about what 
one might expect—is that by far the 
greater number of the prize-winners dur- 
ing the last ten years were taken along 
the New Jersey coast—18 out of 32, or 
about 56 per cent. Florida and Long Is- 
land came next with 4 each; then Rhode 
Island and North Carolina with 2 apiece; 
and last, Virginia and Maryland with 1 
each. 

September seems to be the big blue- 
fish month, with 9 prize-winners to its 
credit. That, too, is according to Hoyle. 
July comes next with 5 fish; then Octo- 
ber, 4; August and November, 3 each; 
and May and June, 2 apiece. 

Now let’s see what the blues’ favorite 
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T. W. Margerum’s 101%4-pound blue won 
third prize 


baits are. It looks like a pretty close 
tussle between mullet, menhaden and the 
block-tin squids. The score for these 
stands 9, 8 and 7, respectively. Next, 
strangely enough, comes the wooden 
plugs, which accounted for 3 fish. Tin 
jigs and spoons produced 2 fish each, 
and squid-head a solitary 614-pounder. 


HERE, in the name of all that is 

sane and sensible, do the Japanese 
feather baits come in? These are probably 
the greatest bluefish lures ever used. Boy, 
how they do smash ’em when the schools 
are surfacing! And what sport it is to 
troll with that bunch of white feathers! 
When you are moving along at 6 or 8 
knots per hour, you don’t have to be 
knocked on the head by an attendant 
when a blue hits. You'll know it, even if 
you are sound asleep. Judging from some 
of the correspondence I have had, I am 
very much inclined to think there are 
plenty of folk who don’t know these 
feather baits at all. I am confident, how- 
ever, that practically any time bluefish 
are feeding on the surface they will take 
these lures. 

This reminds me of something that has 
had me guessing ever since I heard about 
it. Last summer, my friend, Jack Howley 
of Washington, D. C., wrote me that he 
was sick of (Continued on page 81) 
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HOW ARE THE DUCKS? 


OW many ducks did you see this 
year? How did their numbers 
compare with former years? 
Thése are questions we have asked 

many hundreds of sportsmen throughout 
the United States and Canada. The re- 
plies have been most confusing. 

There seems to be general agreement 
that the waterfowl supply, especially the 
diving ducks, is far below normal and that 
steps must be taken to conserve the neces- 
sary stock until breeding conditions im- 
prove. The big question is: how to do it? 
Some say to discontinue the rest-day plan; 
others say to close the sea- 
son entirely. 

In a number of states the 
game officials, even though 
they did what they consid- 
ered best, are being cruci- 
fied for recommending the 
shooting days this past sea- 
son. In some states consci- 
entious officials may lose 
out because they dared to as- 
sume this new responsibility. 

In certain regions ducks 
concentrated in enormous 
numbers, some of them 
areas where such concentra- 
tions are unusual. In other 
regions there were no 
ducks; water conditions 
were unfavorable, and the 
birds detoured to other fly- 
ways. In the concentration 
areas no one could convince 
the shooters there is a short- 
age of ducks; in the regions 
of scarcity it is hard to con- 
vince sportsmen that there 
are some ducks left. 

The U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey put forth more effort to get the best 
available information on the duck supply 
and to stop the commercial slaughter of 
former years. The Survey, too, is willing 
to help reduce the hordes of crows where 
the states ask for assistance. 

What is your candid opinion of the 
waterfowl situation? Come to the 2lst 
Game Conference in New York City on 
January 21, 22 and 23, 1935, and help to 
find a solution to this and other vexatious 
problems. 


GAME CONFERENCE TOPICS 


ERE are a few of the major topics 

on the program of the 2lst Ameri- 
can Game Conference, to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
January 21, 22 and 23, 1935, under the 
auspices of the American Game Associa- 
tion. They will be discussed without kid 
gloves, and you are invited to come and 
contribute — ideas. 

January 21: Two separate sessions will 
run vst Rd on this date, one on 
wildlife research and the other on game 
breeding. Both sessions will start at 9:30 
A.M. They will be round-table meetings, 
with plenty of open discussion. 

January 22: The forenoon of the first 
day of the General Conference will be de- 
voted to the waterfowl situation. What the 
two governments, the states and provinces 
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are doing to improve conditions will be 
discussed fully, including the effect of the 
hunting regulations this year, whether 
predators are making inroads upon the 
ducks, etc. The afternoon will be devoted 
to game-management progress since 1930, 
when the American Game Policy was 
adopted; how far the farmer-sportsman 
codperative idea is going; the plans of 





impale ear corn on spikes driven through a board, and as snow 
falls the pheasants always have food available 


the Federal Government to help the states 
to advance game management ; and related 
topics. 

January 23: The forenoon will be con- 
fined to a general fisheries-management 
symposium, led by the chairman of the 
American Fish Policy Committee of the 
American Fisheries Society : what Canada 
and the United States are doing for the 
anglers ; how the pollution menace must be 
attacked ; the progress in stream and lake 
improvement; and the part the salt-water 
anglers should play in the conservation 
movement. In the afternoon there will be 
some real fireworks. There will be pro 
and con discussions on the soundness of 
the Federal Government’s predator-con- 
trol work; what the effect of the new regu- 
lation concerning game and fish on the 
National Forests will be on the states; 
the need for setting aside wildlife refuges 
on public domain lands in advance of the 
establishment of livestock grazing dis- 
tricts; and several other equally interest- 
ing items. 

The Banquet: The annual banquet will 
take place on Tuesday night, January 22. 
There will be outstanding speakers and 
the best wildlife motion pictures to be had 
in North America. 

In addition to the regular conference 
sessions, a number of related groups will 
meet, such as the American Game Policy 
Committee, the American Fish Policy 


Committee, the National Committee on 
Wildlife Legislation, the Elk Commission, 
the United Game Breeders and Gamekeep- 
ers of America, North American Game 

3reeders’ Association, and others. 

The Game Conference i is open to every- 
one interested in wildlife. There is no 
registration fee. 


WASHINGTON WINS AGAIN 


HE sportsmen of Washington have 
learned a new way to accomplish 
their aims, and they are using it too. 

After fighting for years to dispense with 
the old county system of game administra- 
tion, the legislature defeat- 
ing the proposal Tepeatedly, 
they took their issue direct 
to the voters by initiative 
referendum two years ago. 
The Game Commission 
Plan won hands down. 

Then the sportsmen re- 
newed their campaign to 
eliminate fish traps and set 
gears from certain state 
waters in order to permit 
steelhead salmon and other 
fish to pass up the rivers. 
The lobby of the commer- 
cial fishermen was too 
strong, and again they lost 
in the legislature. 

Back went the sportsmen 
to the voters once more at 
the recent election. The re- 
sult was a two-and-one-half 
to one victory, notwith- 
standing a reputed expendi- 
ture of $300,000 by the com- 
mercial fishermen to defeat 
the plan. 

“My advice to sportsmen 
of the United States,” says 
one of the active leaders in both referen- 
dums, “where they can not get beneficial 
legislation, is to appeal direct to the people. 
If we had left this bill to the legislature 
and the trap owners had spent one-third 
as much, they would have defeated the 
removal of the fish traps. In years to come 
we will have the greatest salmon-fishing 
grounds in the world.” 


FOREST SERVICE TRANSFER 


HE old rumor that the transfer of 

the U. S. Forest Service from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is imminent is again 
afloat around Washington. 

The American Forestry Association, 
the American Society of Foresters, the 
National Grange and many other groups 
have already gone on record as being bit- 
terly opposed to such a transfer. They 
say that forest management is too closely 
allied with agriculture to take a chance. 

It is conceivable that since the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is about to set up 
grazing districts on the public domain 
lands the cattle and sheep interests in the 
West would naturally encourage the trans- 
fer, thereby hoping to obtain more liberal 
grazing privileges on the National Forests. 
The farmers of the Middle West and the 
East who own their own pastures will 
naturally fight to have the Forest Service 
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remain where it is. Unfortunately the 
handling of public land and reclamation 
matters by the Interior Department in the 
past has not encouraged conservationists 
to favor the transfer. 

Those interested in wildlife prefer to 
have the Forest Service remain in the 
same department with the U. S. Biological 
Survey, at least until such time as all the 
conservation agencies are brought together 
in one department. Piecemeal transfers 
would certainly be unwise. 


CALIFORNIA MULE DEER 


ALIFORNIA has recently completed 
¢ the most comprehensive study of the 
mule deer ever undertaken by any state. 
The work was conducted by Dr. Joseph S. 
Dixon, one of the country’s outstanding 
naturalists. 

The conservation of California’s mule 
deer constitutes one of the most important 
problems of the moment. The July issue 
of the official publication of the California 
Fish and Game Commission was devoted 
to this study; and the October issue pre- 
sents the balance of the findings to date. 

Unfortunately, we know comparatively 
little about the life history and ecology 
of many of our game species. In the past, 
most of the wildlife studies have been de- 
voted to classification and nomenclature. 
Gradually more comprehensive studies are 
being made and the unknown factors are 
being brought to light. 

California’s findings will be helpful to 
all the Western States, and will undoubt- 
edly point the way to a solution of other 
wildlife problems. 


POLLUTION CAMPAIGN 
ADVANCES 


HE public is becoming thoroughly 

aroused to the need for cleaning up 
our filthy, germ-laden waters. The cam- 
paign against pollution throughout North 
America is advancing. 

In the recent election in Pennsylvania, 
pollution was one of the major issues. The 
sportsmen, led by the president of the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, wielded 
their influence, and a governor was elect- 
ed who pledged himself to espouse the 
cause of clean streams. In other states the 
pollution issue also played an important 
part in the elections. 

The Pollution Committee of the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society has been completed, 
and has gone to work. It hopes to recom- 
mend state and Federal action as well as 
international steps to clean up boundary 
waters. Its report is awaited with much 
interest. 


WHY IS IT? 


T has been estimated that the 13,000,000 

hunters and anglers in the United 
States annually spend around $650,000,000 
in the enjoyment of their favorite recrea- 
tion. Out of the 13,000,000, not more than 
about 750,000 of them subscribe to outdoor 
magazines regularly, and apparently not 
over 300,000 of them belong to organized 
groups working for better wildlife con- 
ditions. Of these, not more than 200,000 
ever belonged to such national organiza- 
tions as the American Game Association, 
the Izaak Walton League of America, the 





21st GAME 
CONFERENCE 


HE 21st American Game Con- 

ference will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on January 21, 22 and 23, 
1935. 


The program will cover the 
major wildlife topics of the day, in- 
cluding the Government’s plans for 
wildlife, what Canada is doing, 
what the states are doing, and what 
everybody must do if we are to 
have good hunting and fishing. 


This is not merely a convention 
of the American Game Association, 
the sponsoring organization. It is 
an international open forum, in 
which everyone is invited to par- 
ticipate. This is the most important 
wildlife conference in North Amer- 
ica. Come and bring your friends! 











American Forestry Association and the 
American Rifle Association. 

“Why all this apathy?” a friend asked 
recently. Well, you answer it. The editor 
of these bulletins has been engaged in wild- 
life work for more than twenty years, and 
he doesn’t know. Probably you do. 

Fortunately there are some friends of 
wildlife who do appreciate the fact that 
without organized effort we will get 
nowhere, and that it takes both money 
and moral support to keep organization 
machinery going. The trouble is, there are 
not enough of them to enable the organiza- 
tions to do their best work. Just $1 annual- 
ly from 50 per cent ofthis vast outdoor 
army would make it easy to maintain both 
national and local organization activities. 

One of the old internationally known 
and appreciated war-horses in the con- 
servation movement wrote us recently: 

“T have been much pleased with the cap- 
able manner in which the affairs of the 


American Game Association have been 
handled. I have had to discontinue my 
usual contributions to organizations in 
which I am interested. I am making an 
exception in your case by sending cheque 
for $50, with the expectation that I can 
send you a similar amount early in Jan- 
uary.” 

From another section of the country 
came this letter: “We formerly had an 
organization of sportsmen here which died 
several years ago. Something like $75 was 
left in the bank. We organized a new 
group, but we so deeply. appreciate the 
work of your organization that we are 
sending you check for this unused balance 
to help you further the international wild- 
life program.’ 

Why don’t more sportsmen support local 
and national organizations ? 


MODEL LAW APPEALS 


HE model game and fish administra- 

tive law, adopted by the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners at Montreal in Sep- 
tember, has attracted much attention, It 
deals almost wholly with administrative 
machinery, and recommends a non-parti- 
san, unsalaried commission of five to gov- 
ern policies and to fix regulations govern- 
ing sessions, etc. It recommends a chief 
administrative officer to direct the work of 
all subordinates. Game-protective forces 
would be put on a non-political basis, and 
promoted as efficiency warrants. 

Numerous states plan to adopt this 
model law within the next few months. 
Several of them are vying with their sister 
states to see which shall be the first to 
adopt this model plan of game and fish 
administration, which already is in opera- 
tion in a modified form in many states. 
Tennessee and South Carolina have a spe- 
cial contest which includes a campaign for 
members in their statewide sportsmen’s 
organizations. 

Copies of tne model state game and fish 
administrative law may be obtained with- 
out charge, so long as the supply lasts, 
from Carl D. Shoemaker, Secretary of 
the Model Law Committee, 711 Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
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AND THE SUN STOOD STILL 
Continued from page 13) 
the first oak tree, the water ran fast 


over some rocks an’ into a couple of turn- 
in-an’-out pools. An’ right thar I noticed 
that them brownish flies was uncommon 
plentiful. They was floatin’ down at a fast 
clip. An’ thar was where I see the first 
signs of trout. I hooked two little fellers 
‘bout ten inches long. 

“Thinks I, ‘Might as well keep ’em, 
because it looks like dry fishin’,’ as Doc 
Brownin’ said the time a feller offered 
him a bunch of skunk skins fer services 
rendered. It was when I stooped down to 
take off the second trout that one of them 
wide-open blasts of thunder let go, like 
a crack of doom. | warn’t exactly sur- 
prised, because it had been grumblin’ up 
on Pleasant Ridge for more’n ten min- 
utes. But I was taken back when that 
woman of McComick’s opened up. The 
river makes a lot of noise in a place like 
that, but the yell she let out carried over 
that like a 10-gauge ’long side of a pop- 
gun. 

““*Har-ry! Har-ry!’ she yells. 

“Crotch, you'd have thought that she 
had been hit, until it occurred to ye that 
she couldn't have hollered like that if she'd 
been struck. I looked down the river an’ 
see McComick drop his duffel an’ dust 
out as fast as a man could with boots the 
size of his'n. Of course I reeled up an’ 
went along down where Mak was a-castin’ 
like thar had never been no thunder nor 
lightnin’. 

‘Guess that lady was scared, wasn't 
she?’ I says. 

“Mak looked up, an’ it was the first 
notice he’d taken that I was thar. ‘Dud,’ 
he says, ‘this river is full of trout—old 
codgers’—an’ then he went to castin’ agin 
like mad. 

“That was the first minute I really 
looked at the river down thar, because I 
had decided that we'd have to get out or 
get wetter’n a hen in a rain barrel. But 
when I come to look at the river, ‘long 
where Mak was castin’, it was jest alive 
with feedin’ trout. Maybe thar warn’t a 
million, but I bet thar was a hundred. 
They was layin’ right thar in ‘bout two 
or three feet of water, an’ a-takin’ them 
little flies as they come down. It really 
looked like all the trout in the Kennebec 
had congregated at that place. First, ye'd 
see a big, flat-sided cuss roll up, an’ then 
Mak a-castin’ in the boil. Then, maybe 
twenty-five feet farther out in the river, 
up would come another, an’ Mak would 
switch to that ‘un. 

“By crotch, it was some performance! 
[ was jest as long as it took me to wade 
out gettin’ into it myself. I fergot all about 
the McComicks. But it never done me no 
good to join that party. A man might jest 
as well have been castin’ in a haymow. 
Them trout simply wouldn't look at a wet 
fly. But, of course, we kept right at it, 
castin’ at the rises. 


6 RETTY soon a trout that was past 
five pounds sprung clean out of the 
water an’ says, ‘Hello, hayseeds!’ That 
seemed too much fer Mak to stand. He 
reeled in his line an’ stumbled ashore, like 
a man that had been knocked down an’ 
kicked in the face. I see him, out of the 
corner of my eye, begin to rummagin’ in 
that old huntin’ of his. After he'd 
pulled out a fistful of last year’s shells, a 
tin cup an’ a old felt hat—in fact, every- 
thing but a prayer book, which was what 
we needed, by crotch—he hauled out a 
little box about four inches square. 
“ Dud!’ he yells as if I was clean across 
the river. ‘Come in here!’ 
“When I waded in, he says, ‘Now pick 
out a dry fly that looks like them bugs.’ 
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“All the time we was gettin’ fixed up 
with lighter leaders an’ them new flies, the 
thunder got louder an’ the sky got black- 
er. When we started out into the river 
agin, the rain come. It come in a straight 
wall, as you've seen it sometimes. An’ it 
come so evenly that ye'd have thought 
the devil hisself was a-drivin’ a water 
cart at us. A hundred feet away the river 
was a-pelt with big drops, an’ thar warn't 
a drop touchin’ us. At such times, if a 
man ain't a fool, he knows that thar ain't 
much to all this talk about controllin’ 
nature. It would have been some job to 
stop that oncomin’ rain. 

“But the trout was still rollin’ up. I 
made jest one cast up the river before that 
rain hit us. It sunk that fly like a stick of 
pulp wood in white water, an’ then I felt 
the biggest an’ the widest trout I ever see 
take the fly from underneath. I don’t use 
No. 7 shot fer ducks, an’ I don't use No. 
16 hooks fer big trout when I'm choosin’. 
Sut jest at that minute thar warn’t noth- 
in’ as per my specifications. When I set 
the hook, that trout jest rolled over, as 
mad as a skunk at a tea party. I let him 
run until he’d taken practically all my 
line out into the river, an’ then I[ tried 


to turn him while he was pullin’ crossways 





It smelled like the locust islands 


of the current. Well, thar’s some things 
we jest can’t do, although it’s always up 
to us to try. 

“About that time, I got the rain-water 
out of my eyes an’ see that Mak was fast 
to a nice trout. The line sliced that inky 
water like a knife in sour-milk cheese. 
Up an’ down it went an’ all over the lot, 
until finally Mak got backed in shore, 
where I could get the landin’ net under 
it. He was—the trout, | mean—mighty 
beautiful in that weird light. A trout is 
pretty in any light. I’ve always said that 
thar ain’t no fish like a nice trout. An’ 
they’re firm an’ pink-meated inside, giv- 
in’ the lie to that old sayin’ that beauty is 
only skin-deep. 

“Well, crotch, what a spell of weather 
we had! When the wind an’ the rain had 
passed over us, it looked like it might 
clear up; so we waded out agin. But that 
was jest the lull before the decks was 
cleared fer action, an’ in a minute the 
heavens turned loose a_ broadside that 
rumbled an’ roared an’ exploded like all 
hell was on a drunk. Once thar was a 
crack of white-hot light, as wide as a door, 
that run from the top of the universe to 
the bottom. An’ either I had some wet 
matches in my pocket, or I smelled brim- 
stone. An’ more’n thirteen times it looked 
like a hand that we couldn’t see had cut 
a slit a hundred miles long in that black 
sky. Them slits let through the most un- 
comfortable yeller light a man ever see. 
Then streaks of lightnin’ would go dodg- 
in’ across the sky like a_ three-legged 


rabbit in front of a bow-legged hound.” 

Dick, who had been trying to get in a 
word, interrupted Dud’s yarn with “And 
do you mean to say that those trout were 
still rising in all that inferno?” 

Dud chuckled and poked at the fire, 

“No. No, I won't say that. Ye see, for 
the first time in my life I had lost interest 
in fishin’. Mak an’ me was layin’ flat on 
our backs. That storm was a little too 
much fer a man to stand up to. The wind 
would blow like a cyclone, an’ then the 
rain would come by spells. An’ the thun- 
der never missed a cue. It ripped an’ bel- 
lowed like a bear in a trap. Crotch! 


“ ELL, that sort of passed. We 

raised up an’ begun to wonder 
about them trout. So we fixed on some 
more flies. But before we'd got ready, 
McComick appeared. He was as wet as 
we was. 

“"My wife insists on goin’ home,’ he 
Says. 

“*Well, I don’t blame her a bit,’ Says 
Mak as he waded out in the river agin. 

“Then, by crotch a-mighty, it came— 
a flash of light as white as a frog’s belly! 
I can remember jest how Mak looked out 
thar in the river, up to his knees. I can re- 
member jest how everthing looked, an’ I 
thought I was lookin’ at it fer the last 
time. When the crash of thunder came, 
it beat anything that ever happened, I 
guess. It struck a big pine up on the hill 
on our side of the river. 

“Now a quarter of a mile is a quarter 
usually ; but when ye’re only that far from 
a charge of lightnin’ like that, it’s as near 
as yer hair. McComick had jest picked up 
his rod and basket preparatory to goin’, 
but they jest fell out of his hands like 
somethin’ he’d never need no more, An’ 
his face looked like his soul had left an’ 
was already at least six miles down the 
road. "Most always, at such a time, some- 
thin’ earthy happens to bring a man round 
to his senses. 

“*Har-ry !’ 

““That’s my wife,’ says McComick, 
lickin’ his lips. ‘She insists on leavin’ fer 
town.’ 

“Well, I must say that I was ready that 
minute, but I think that Mak’s arm was 
all set to make a cast when that crack 
came. It was only natural, when his senses 
come back, that he should finish the move- 
ment.” 

Dud broke off, turning to me. “Mak, 
you tell this feller what happened after 
that cast. He’ll never believe me.” 

“A trout hit it,” I said. 

“A trout,” reiterated Dud, with his 
heavy eyebrows drawn together, and his 
gray eyes daring Dick to question the 
statement. 

Dick did not indicate belief or disbelief, 
and Dud went on with his yarn. 

“Now I was ready to go home like a 
gentleman. But thar was Mak, fast to an- 
other trout. An’ at that very second an- 
other jumped high an’ clear of the river. 
McComick see it too, but he jest moaned, 
‘My wife insists—’ 

“What could I do? Leave Mak, a’ 
him fast to a trout? ‘By crotch,’ thinks I, 
‘it’s yer wife, not mine.’ An’ I waded out 
with the landin’ net. We got that fish. An’ 
thar was signs of more. 

“[ dropped about forty feet of line up 
the river an’ watched my fly. Blub! A 
trout broke, an’ the fun was on. It run 
clean to the end of my line, but it warn't 
two minutes before I was pullin’ in slack 
line—so much that it got out of my leit 
hand an’ trailed in the river. That trout 
had more places to visit than a pie-eyed 
crane could have kept track of, Ye under- 
stand that all this was goin’ on in fairly 
quick water, an’ at the end of a guess-an - 
by-gosh leader. (Continued on page 44) 
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“Well, thar’s an end of all important 
things—one end or another—an’ I finally 
got that trout so’s he'd float belly up or 
on his side, an’ didn’t care which it was. 
Mak got the net under him. Half of him 
was inside the net, an’ two thirds was out- 
side—I mean that it was the small half 
that was inside—an’ we started fer shore. 
We got along good until Mak slipped. He 
didn’t go down, but pitched forward an’ 
kept goin’. That’s how he come to walk 
all over his rod, which he had put down 
to net my fish. 

“But we'd got the old-timer where he 
could only flop a little. Right then was 
when the sun tried to come out. Ye might 
say, Dick, that it had been standin’ still. 
But it couldn't seem to make a go of shin- 
in’ through them clouds. Everything look- 
ed like a circus ground the day after the 
circus has gone. I fished some more, but 
it seemed as though the trout had all gone 
home. Them wild flies was all gone, of 
course, 

“So Mak remembered the McComicks. 


‘Dud,’ he says, ‘how are we ever goin’ to 
face that woman?’ Crotch, it did seem 
worse’n the thunder-storm. We waded 


round the point an’ across the little brook 
that run out of the intervale, an’ then 
climbed up the bank to the car. Only thar 
warn’'t no car. 

“But thar set 
‘She’s gone,’ he says, 

“Why didn’t ye go 
Mak. 

“ ‘She left before I got back the second 
time,’ he says. An’ then, kinder apolo- 
gizin’, he says, ‘She's timid in a thunder- 
storm.’ 

“Well, we all felt a little mean. But 
jest then I see a car comin’ down from 
Caratunk, an’ waved my arms as a sign 
of distress. It was Will Whorf, an’ he 
took us in.” 

“You haven't finished the yarn,” I said 
to Dud. “Why not tell Dick what you did 
with the big trout? 

“I weighed him; that’s what I done— 
9 pounds and 2 ounces, by crotch.” 

“And then?” I prodded. 

“An’ then, like a danged fool, I sent 
him to that Mrs. McComick along with 
my apologies fer the thunder-storm an’ 
all thunder-storms, past an’ future. Some- 
thin’ had to be done, didn’t it? I never 
did blame her a _ mite, Well, 
crotch, she— Well, thar was them trout 
a-jumpin’.” 

“Did she ever forgive you?” asked 
Dick, laughing. 

“Aya. She had sense enough, after all, 
to see what bad company I was in. Sent 
me a nice little note, writ on paper that 
smelled like the lotus islands, which 
Nancy says is a wicked place.” 


McComick on a rock. 
‘with the car.’ 


with her?’ asks 





A SHALLOW-WATER SHARK 
(Continued from page 19) 


seemed peaceful. The only sounds were the 
monotonous cry of the willet overhead and 
the occasional crack of the rifle from shore. 

In a flash, all of this peacefulness was 
broken up. I felt a swerve of water, im- 
mediately followed by an impact which 
brought me to my _ senses. Something 
clamped down on my right leg. I was 
aware of a tearing pain up and down my 
leg, and that I was being pulled outward 
by something which seemed to have the 
power of a horse. Looking down, I saw, 
amid the foam and splashing water, the 
head of a huge shark with my knee in its 
mouth, shaking it as a puppy would shake 
a stick in an attempt to take it away from 
someone. Instinctively, I started kicking 


frantically with my other leg in order to 
free myself. I freed my right leg, only to 
have the monster bite me on my left one. 





All this time I had been pulling myself 
up on the beach backward with my hands 
and kicking at the rough head of the shark, 
which seemed to me as solid as Gibraltar. 

As soon as I reached shore I leaped up 
and looked down on my torn and bleeding 
legs. Although to you this may seem long 
and strung out, it must have all happened 
in ten seconds. I could hardly make myself 
believe that what had happened was true. 
All of it seemed like a horrible dream. 

The cruel truth then dawned upon me. 
I knew that I was bleeding badly and that 
it would take an hour by sailboat to get 
some place where help could be obtained. 
Moreover, the motor might again refuse 
to start. On looking across the wide water 
which separated me from the city, a feel- 
ing of utter hopelessness, which I cannot 
express, Came to me. 

The first thing I thought of was that I 
would bleed to death if I did not scon stop 
the blood from flowing so freely. In a 
hasty glance around me to see what could 
be used as a tourniquet, my eyes fell on 
the belt of my friend. I pulled it off him 
and applied it about six inches above my 
wounds, but in my hurry I pulled too hard 
and broke it. 

I remembered that we had used all our 
rope on the tent. Limping to the tent, I 





IN the March issue, Archibald 
Rutledge and his darky hunter 
again hunt together in South Car- 
olina. Lynn Bogue Hunt, who il- 
lustrates “STEVE’S MASTER- 
PIECE,” says he thinks this is 
one of the best stories Mr. Rut- 
ledge ever wrote. 











pulled up a stay and began putting it on. 
3y this time the boys who were in the 
boat, although they had seen neither me 
nor the shark on account of the splashing, 
had come to shore and helped me put on 
the tourniquet. When this had been fin- 
ished, I limped over to the tossing bateau, 
leaving a trail of blood on the sand behind 
me, 

While the motor was being pulled into 
motion we were all rigid with anticipation 
and fear that the little engine would not 
start. It sputtered for a moment as though 
unwilling to start. Then its monotonous 
purr came to our ears as sweet as notes 
from heaven. We were undecided as to 
whether we should head straight across 
to the Quarantine Station, which was sep- 
arated from us by only a half mile, and risk 
breaking the propeller pin on a sand-bar, 
or try to make Fort Sumter. This historic 
old fort, at which the first shot of the Civil 
War was fired, is situated in the center of 
the harbor. Here we would find a telephone 
and possibly first aid or a larger and 
swifter boat. We decided to try to make 
Sumter. 

On reaching the fort, we were greatly 
disappointed to find that only one man was 
stationed there and that he had no first-aid 
equipment. We phoned to Fort Moultrie, a 
modern fort across the harbor, and asked 
them to send us a coast guard. To add to 
our plight, we were told that the coast 
guard crew had been disbanded, and that 
the men could not be collected in less than 
an hour. 

Because I was bleeding so badly, the 
only thing left for us to do was try to cross 
the harbor’s mouth to the army hospital 
in our small boat, which had but little 
fuel. Leaving my visitor and my friend at 
the fort, my brother and the fort atten- 
dant started out with me. 

The tall, muscular private fell overboard 
as the boat took an unexpected lurch for- 
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ward. For the time being my leg, which 
had begun to hurt worse and turned blue 
on account of the tight tourniquet, was 
forgotten. 

As the size of the rolling whitecaps in- 
creased and darkness began to cover the 
water the tossing bateau seemed to grow 
smaller and less safe. It seemed as though 
each rising billow that chased our little 
boat would sweep over the stern, drown 
out our motor, and leave us at the mercy 
of the swift-ebbing tide. Instead it would 
merely pick us up, send us planing along, 
and leave us to be dealt with by the on- 
coming wave in the same manner. 


S I had been swimming naked and 
could put on no clothes because of my 
torn legs, my only garment was an old 
pair of trousers wrapped around me. And 
because of the lack of sun and many splash- 
ings, I became very cold. This proved to 
be very fortunate, since it kept me from 
feeling so much the throbbing pains which 
ran up and down my legs. 

I have never welcomed any dry land as 
much as I did the beach at Fort Moultrie. 
The grinding of the boat on the hard sand 
sounded sweet to me. When two soldiers 
came to carry me to the hospital, I had 
my life’s most embarrassing moment, be- 
ing carried across the island with no gar- 
ment except a pair of trousers wrapped 
around me. I need not add that there were 
lots of people staring at me, as though I 
was some queer animal dragged up from 
the bottom of the harbor. In the next 
hour, on the operating table I became 
acquainted with some army doctors, who 
were most generous with their iodine and 
needles. 

During the following two weeks I spent 
in the hospital, I had plenty of time to 
think over my accident. Although some 
people said I had been bitten by everything 
from crabs up to whales, I still have a 
perfect design of a shark’s mouth around 
my knee, measuring ten inches across. 
This confirms the statement of my friend, 
who was standing on the bank and said 
that the shark was easily eight feet long. 
I have deeper scars on my memory which 
will cause me to shudder many times after 
the others have gone, when I think of what 
might have happened if he had bitten my 
body instead of my leg. 

Even now, it is a mystery to me why 
the shark, while he had my knee in his 
mouth, did not close down on it and bite 
my leg off. Sometimes I think that my leg 
remains only because the fish did not wish 
to take the trouble to bite through a bone. 
However, the real reason is probably that 
the shark, seeing something white and 
lifelike in the water, made a quick attack. 
Then, finding himself in shallow water 
where he could not easily handle his huge 
body, he thought it better to retreat than 
eat; or perhaps my splashings made him 
think that I was a larger fish than he 
could handle. It is not a question of wheth- 
er or not he could have bitten my leg off, 
but of whether or not he tried to do it. 
I have seen a six-foot shark, which had 
heen caught and pulled up on a beach, cut 
off with ease a broomstick which had been 
thrust into his mouth. 

A few days after I had been bitten, I 
was consoled by hearing that an eight-foot 
shark weighing 350 pounds had _ been 
caught by some fishermen at the place 
where I had been bitten. On bringing it to 
port, they found that it was a yellow shark, 
a killer, native of more southerly waters 
than Charleston harbor. 

If any one is still certain that sharks 
won't bite and that their ferocity is nothing 
but propaganda, he could get sufficient 
evidence to convince him by swimming off 
Morris Island. 
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THE FLORIDA VACATION FOR SPORTSMEN! 


FISHING, SHOOTING, GOLF, BATHING—EVERYTHING! 
RATES LOWEST EVER OFFERED AT THIS BEAUTIFUL RESORT! 


Rates $5, $6, $7 a Day Single. Includes All Meals, Fine Rooms With Private Baths 
¢ e-% \ \t ‘¥ ‘ 






e Yes sir! Those are the rates this season at the beautiful 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor in Punta Gorda, on the West 
Coast—one of the finest resort hotels in Florida. AND IN 
NOWISE WILL THE HIGH STANDARDS THAT HAVE 
DISTINGUISHED HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 
FOR MANY YEARS, BE ALTERED. 

Southwest Florida is a sportsman’s paradise—as well 
as a vacationist’s! You can enjoy real shooting and fishing, 
besides the climate, sports and Hotel that make this so 
delightful a place for an all-around winter Vacation! Quail 
to February 15th. The guides almost guarantee the limit 
number for a fair shot! Jack Snipe and Deer in good num- 
bers. In the salt water—Snook, Channel Bass, Weakfish, 
Sheeps Head and others are plentiful—and of course, 
Tarpon later on. A dozen fresh-water streams are near by! 


Sportsmen like the Charlotte Harbor—like it for its quiet spaciousness 
—for the comfort of its accommodations and the excellence of its table. 
Your family will like Hotel Charlotte Harbor, too! 

Own golf, tennis and bathing. Traps open daily—also skeet shooting. 
Directly on Charlotte Harbor, Gulf of Mexico, 100 miles south of Tampa. 
Good train service. On Tamiami Trail—Good roads all the way! Above—Entrance to 
Hotel Charlotte Harbor, 
showing part of the Trop- 
ical Gardens fronting the 

Hotel 


Right—Ove 
150 lbs. of Tar- 
pon! Famous 
Tarpon waters 
are close by 


QUAIL 
SHOOTING 
ate. Iw IO 
Harbor's oan me ~~ FEB. 15th 


course 


















. 
Below—Quail shooting Right corner—Try- 
near Hotel Charlotte ny the Mykka near 
Harbor. It is necessary Punta Gorda for the Ss 
to walk only when the fresh-water varicties v 
actual shooting is done which abound there 44, 








_ Above—Old 


Rex, a Punta Gorda retriever, doing his stuf 


Compare the rates, the splendid facilities 
and the sheer hotel quality of Hotel Charlotte 
Harbor and you too will believe they represent 
FLORIDA’S FINEST VACATION VALUE— 
FOR SPORTSMEN! Wire collect for reserva- 
ions or write for booklet, or further informa- 
tion, to the Manager, Mr. Floyd Alford, Jr. 


, HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR | (rattncctrtora 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen who make use of boats in connection with hunting, 
fishing, camping and other outdoor recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Questions will be answer- 
ed when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 









Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


To Preserve the Hull 


HY doesn't a boat—being wet 
all the time—rot and fall to 
pieces?” This question is con- 
tinually encountered by boat- 
ing men, put to them by folk who take 
only a casual glance at the sport. They 
are astonished to learn that a boat doesn’t 
wear out nearly so quick- 
ly as the average auto- 
mobile, and that the 
model doesn’t get anti- 
quated quickly as to 
style or type, either. In 
fact, there are a dozen 
other commonplaces of 
boatdom which astonish 
the outsider and new- 
comer alike. And there 
are still others that it 
takes years of experi- 
ence for us old-timers to 
learn in their true cause- 
and-effect relationships. 

“How long is the life 
of a boat?” is another 
question which is a pos- 
er for one desirous of 
being specific. The life 
of a boat depends on 
many things, the most 
fundamental of which 
are the care it gets and 
the use to which it is 
subjected. Both arerela- ]& 
tive, of course, and may * 
vary widely between two 
boats of two individuals 
in the same boat yard. 
And that is as far as one 
can go in that direction. But the care it 
gets in relation to its life—that is a ques- 
tion for every boat owner or prospective 
boat owner to think about. And one of 
the items to consider is the preservation of 
the wood in the hull structure. 

I have seen boats afloat and in good 
condition so far as I could examine them, 
which were at least thirty years old. 
Sounds phony, but it isn’t. They had signs 
of replacement of certain parts in the 
planking and frames, but those same new 
sections showed the care they had receiv- 
ed. I have also seen boats only a few sea- 
sons old which were showing unmistak- 


By Henry Clay Foster 


able signs of deterioration in vital parts, 
from what we commonly call “dry rot.” 
And, although errors in construction can 
be the cause of such conditions, they are 
usually due, for the most part at least, to 
the neglect and ignorance of the owner. 

The day is coming, of course, when all 





This handsome little 20-foot sea-skiff has abundant space aboard for several 


passengers and plenty of duffle 


our boats, especially the standardized 
models, will be constructed of decay-proof, 
insect-proof and water-proof materials. 
But that time has not yet arrived. And in 
the interim we have to see that our craft 
are kept as free from deterioration as pos- 
sible. If we don’t want to do it, if a little 
thought and care are too much trouble, 
we'd better put her on the market and 
take any depression price we are offered 
for her. 

Contrary to general belief, paint does 
not prevent decay but it does assist nta- 
terially in keeping out the fungi which 
cause decay. Wood that is kept very wet— 


or very dry—lasts a long time. It is in 
between these two extremes, however, that 
boat hulls remain, both when in and out of 
water. And it is moisture in varying de- 
grees which augments the growth of the 
low forms of plant life, usually known as 
fungi, which eat the wood, leaving it 
only a brown powder. 

To prolong the life 
of the hull of a boat, 
not only paint but some 
form of wood preserva- 
tive is desirable. Cre- 
osote is often used by 
boatmen who do not un- 
dertake to “dress up” 
their boats with high- 
gloss paints and varnish- 
es. It is highly efficient, 
too. If applied to lumber 
it will just about triple 
its ordinary life. But 
you can never get a sat- 
isfactory paint or var- 
nish finish on surfaces 
which have been thus 
treated. That is why 
the majority of people 
prefer zinc chloride, 
which does not affect 
any paint or varnish that 
may be applied later. 


HE principal cause 

of dry rot setting 
in on'a boat is from 
lack of ventilation. Often 
it starts where two sur- 
faces are jointed togeth- 
er and in places to which not enough air 
penetrates to retard its progress. The 
bilge, especially about the garboards, is a 
place to watch carefully, and some skip- 
pers apply a coating of zinc chloride to the 
entire bilge, slapping it up under the floor 
boards as best they may. Some add a coat 
or two of cheap grey or green paint to 
this, and then rest securely in the belief 
that they have done all they can to pre- 
serve the boat. If they also keep that bilge 
well ventilated, they are safe, too. But it 
they shut it off from the air, they are not 
secure against the inroads of the fungi 
which are certain to eat the wood im 
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places not covered by the preservative. 
Proper ventilation of the boat, both in 
and out of season, is a real requirement 
of good care for the boat. It is a compara- 
tively simple job when the boat is in win- 
ter storage to leave the floor boards up, 
the lazarettes open, the ports open here 
and there, and places in the canvas cover 
fore and aft for the circulation of air. But 
in season, when the boat is in use, it is 
more of a problem—unless the manufac- 
turer has taken care of it in the building 
of the boat, as most builders now do. 
However, the clam-shell ventilators, the 
funnel-shaped ventilator on deck, or pro- 
truding from a port hole on one side, are 
more than just ornamental gadgets. They 
are highly useful means of keeping the 
wood of the hull in good condition and 
prolonging the life of the boat. I have 
found that another place frequently over- 
looked in cruisers is the locker space un- 
der the bunks. These are usually sheathed 
to keep the bilge water out of them and 
are often overlooked. Yet their sheathing 
rests directly on the frames of the hull 
and dry rot starting in them quickly gets 
into frames and planking. By boring a 
series of symmetrical holes in the sides 
of the bunk lockers, ventilation can be 
secured and the danger of dry rot removed. 


N season, when leaving the boat at her 

mooring, I always lift a floor board and 
lay it aside, thus allowing the bilge air 
to come out. I also leave a porthole open 
forward or one on either side. I have also 
drilled several large augur holes in the 
lower bilge section of the bulkhead, to 
allow air to pass into the bilge under the 
cockpit, and I have taken a board out of 
my stern lazarette to make certain of 
ventilation there. Also the trick of boring 
holes in a diamond shape, in the sides of 
the cockpit lockers, makes things even bet- 
ter for air passage. Each boat is differ- 
ently laid out, of course, and the general 
rule to make an air passage clear through 
the boat is a good one. 

In purchasing a boat on the used market, 
the question of dry rot becomes a se rious 
one. I have known cases in which new- 
comers have been sold old hulls ready to 
drop to pieces, even though the paint sur- 
face on the outside may be like a mirror. 
‘The way to detect dry rot is to use a 
poc ket knife. Stick it into the planking at 
intervals in its length. If the wood is alive, 
it will not go far into the wood and it will 
be difficult to withdraw. In pulling it out, 
you will find the wood tends to hold it, 
because the blade is wedged into the wood 





The graceful kayak is as practical for in- 
land waters as it is picturesque 


and the wood has pressed back against 
the blade—provided the wood is good. If 
it is bad, the knife blade will fall out or be 
withdrawn too easily. By experimenting 
with a piece of good lumber and a rotted 
piece, anyone can get the “feel” of this 
method in a few moments. Another method 


is to tap lightly the planking of the frame 
with a hammer. If it resounds like a drum, 
it is live lumber. 
just that. 


If it sounds dead, it is 
3ut most boat experts prefer 
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the pocket-knife method, as the feel of 
the blade held by the wood is more de- 
finite than any sound difference as a result 
of tapping with a hammer. 

Despite all I have said, when a boat gets 
a bad frame or bit of planking, it is not 
necessarily done for by a long ways. The 
bad piece can be replaced at small expense, 
as a rule, if it is not a general condition 
throughout the hull. I once had a bit of 
bad planking in the bow lazarette of my 
cruiser, down near the water-line. I had 
a competent ship carpenter replace it with 
a new piece of cedar, the same as that with 
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ICE BREAKER SAVES BOAT 


LEASURE craft which are kept afloat 

during the winter may be saved from 
damage due to the cutting action of float- 
ing ice by use of this simple ice breaker, 
The breaker consists of a steel knife which 
breaks up the ice, and two wooden guard 
arms to keep the broken ice away from 
the sides of the boat. 

For a 30-foot boat, the guard arms 
should be about 1% x 6 inches and about 
12 feet long. The angle at which they are 





An ice breaker, consisting of a steel knife, saves a boat from serious damage due to 
the cutting action of floating ice 


which the boat was originally planked and 
the bill was $7.50. Was I glad? I was! I 
had done $100 worth of worrying over it! 

Some skippers have made the mistake of 
getting discouraged over such situations 
which, if they only knew, are easily cur- 
able, and sold their boats at ridiculously 
low figures. Many a wise boatman has 
bought a boat cheaply from such an owner 
—and had it put into wonderful shape 
later for a small additional expenditure. 
But there is one place where dry rot in a 
hull renders it practically useless for fu- 
ture use—namely, in the keel. This piece, 
which extends the length of the hull, i 
the main beam of the boat and, if it is 
soft, the boat cannot be repaired at a cost 
which would be justified either in the use 
the boat would then give or in its resale 
value later. A boat with a soft keel is 
done for. Soft garboards are bad enough 
and cost heavily to replace. And soft gar- 
boards usually mean that the keel, too, is 
affected somewhat, at least, and that the 
boat is well along on its way to the mud- 
flats for its final resting place. For these 
and similar reasons, it is always best to 
buy a new boat if possible and, if it de- 
velops dry rot in less than a decade, it's 
dollars to doughnuts that it’s your fault. 

Here are some things to keep in mind 
in caring for the boat—besides ventilation 
and the coat of zinc chloride and paint: 
When the boat is dry in the spring, before 
painting, go over her thoroughly with a 
knife, to make certain dry rot has not 
started anywhere. If it has, either replace 
the piece yourself or have it done by a 
skilled mechanic. And sink the new piece 
in marine glue or paint to safeguard it. 
Watch the cracks, seams, joints and splits. 
Fill them with seam compound when they 
are dry and keep them filled. When the 
filling cracks, replace it. And watch out 
for spots when and if they start. Just a 
little common sense will do a great deal 
toward prolonging the life of your boat 
by at least 100 per cent, if not more. 


to be joined can best be determined by 
placing them alongside the boat and mark- 
ing while in position. The upright brace 
is necessary to prevent the breaker from 
riding over or under the ice. The knife is 
easily made from three pieces of ordinary 
structural steel. The vertical piece is filed 
sharp on the leading edge and is bolted 
to the two side pieces. The latter are pro- 
vided with holes for heavy nails, and 
are nailed directly onto the guard arms. 


How to construct a simple, yet efficient, 
ice breaker 


THE PRACTICAL WAY 
WITH DECKS 


HE beauty element has entered so 

much into modern pleasure boats of 
all sizes and models that some of us proud 
owners find ourselves putting too much 
time and labor into keeping them looking 
like they did the day they were launched. 
Now, nobody believes in keeping one’s 
boat in fine condition and looking her best 
any more than I do. But—and it’s a big 
but, too—there is a limit to the practica- 
bility of it all. For instance, I know own- 
ers of nice boats, who lose part of the 
fun their boats owe them, through either 
worrying all the time about keeping a 
deck tight and varnished, or spending use- 
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less hours filling the deck seams. They like 
that white-seam striping the boat had in 
the show-room. But no wood exists which 
does not respond to the action of sun and 
water, and those seams will never remain 
watertight for long, even after the most 
laborious re-caulking. The same thing hap- 
pens when the decking is of tongue-and- 
groove design. 

Up to now—and as long as decks are 
made of wood—the only way to make a 
deck watertight is to lay canvas over it, 


either in paint or marine glue. This may | 


seem like a sacrilege to the proud owner 
of a new or new-looking boat, but he will 
come to it sooner or later. Neatly laid 
canvas, well painted, with seams, if any, 
laid straight and smoothly, is the answer, 


and once one has accepted the inevitable, | 


that detail of annoyance has been solved 
for all future seasons. 


A MUFFLED MUFFLER 


HE average boatman tends to neglect 

his muffler under the delusion that 
it does not need any care at all—ever. 
As a matter of fact, it does require atten- 
tion, even if it doesn’t give noticeable 
trouble often. Here is what happens: With 
use, a muffler gradually gets choked with 
carbon and sludge and, if this continues 
indefinitely, the result may be a reduction 
in your motor power, said by some ex- 
perts to amount to as much as fifty per 
cent during the second season of use. | 
Some mufflers have been known to close | 
up completely as a result of deposits of 
carbon and sludge, before the end of the 
second season. 

One is tempted to inquire, if this is so 
with a muffler on a marine engine, why 
it is not so with a muffler on a motor 
car. The answer is that a motor car on 
a rough road jars loose much of the de- | 
posit, which is thereby blown out. A 
marine muffler, as a rule, does not get this 
jolting and therefore clogs up, requiring | 
occasional cleaning. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NEVER USE VARNISH STAIN 


Motor Boat EpitTor: 

ow does varnish stain work out on a boat 
with mahogany finish, for instance? If this won’t 
do, why won’t it? And will you tell me whether | 
I should give my boat a coat or two of lead paint 
below the waterline, before applying the copper? 
Wouldn’t this be better than just the copper 
paint? Also, what color copper paint do you 
prefer? 

My boat is a seam-batten type of hull. Does 
this need to be caulked? How should I treat the | 
seams then? | 
Henry J. Friepenserc. | 

Ays.—Do not use varnish stain on the oute | 
board boat you have just completed and to which | 
you wish to give natural finish to the portions | 
above the waterline. This mistake is often made | 
and is never productive of satisfactory results. 
Use a regular mahogany stain first. When you | 
put it on, do so with a brush and use a cloth to | 
wipe off the places on which you have spread it | 
too thickly, and remember that it will be a shade | 
or so darker when varnished. When you have | 
the stain on to suit you, let it dry. Then put | 
on a coat of shellac—clear shellac, of course— 
and let that dry, Then put on a coat or two of 
spar varnish to finish it. Consult a real paint 
and-varnish man on the exact stuff to use, as you 
can go wrong easily on such a job. | 

Below the waterline, use a copper paint. This 
comes in green or red, light or dark, and is the 
thing for the underbody. Do not apply any lead 
paint below the waterline—only the copper paint, 
which is obtainable at any marine-supply house. 

€ sure to use good quality of stain, varnish and 
copper paint. I believe that when the same brand 
's followed throughout, you can be more certain 
of % x! combining of the various coats. For 
looks, Suggest green copper paint. 

_ If the planks are tightly fitted together in a 
seam-batten boat like yours, no caulking is need- 
ed. Some plans call for enough room for a bit 
0 oakum or caulking cotton, others for tight 
The yee seam composition on them, anyway. 
bel is far better than white lead-and-whiting for 

Ow the waterline, as it is elastic. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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A GRACEFUL sweep of cedar . . . tight- 
planked ... strong ribbed . . . covered 
with seamless, water-tight canvas. The 
effortless stroke-stroke-stroke of a pad- 
dle unfolds the glory of all outdoors. 
Get an Old Town Canoe. 


1935 Old Towns cost as little as $68. 
Send for a free catalog, showing mod- 
els and prices. Also sailing, sponson, 
square-stern canoes and outboard boats. 
Including big, fast seaworthy models 
for family use. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 112 
Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


~ 


Canoes 





Better Built 
Lower Prices 







and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 


strong and durable. Many color combinations. 





a 

Most’ complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 
Out- 
board 


Boats 
$42 
and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 


SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185. 













CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROM 


. PT SHIPMENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin 


(75) 
LARGE FACTORIES 
BROS. BOAT MFG. 


THOMPSON” 
THOMPSON 





c 
101 Elm St. 


201 Ann St Write to 
[either Ploce | CORTLAND, N.Y. 


PESHTIGO, WIS. 











BUILD THIS BOAT 


A 12 ft. Vee bottom catboat. Fast, lively, 
and proven design. Wood frame with gal- 
vanized iron on sides and bottom. Quickly 
and easily built, NO PLANKS TO 
STEAM. No leaks. Detailed plans and 
rt cece, 
Send for free catalog of hardware and 
supplies for small boats, and free booklet 
on HOW TO CANVAS CANOES AND 
DECKS. 


SEEGER MARINE SUPPLY 
19 North St. Clair Street Toledo, Ohio 














URS TO BUILD NEW 
~. SPORTSMANS 
— BOAT! 


or FISHING 
CAMPING 
HUNTING 
SAILING 


, durability, and ease 
of assembiy. Eas’ introduc reel Don't deny 
‘or 


le Prices! 
urself the pleasure of knowing all about it. Rush 10c for Catalog. 
Paddle now given with your rtsman’s Ki-Yak Kit—i/ you hurry] 


MEAD GLIDERS *icx. F""* CHICAGO 





GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Jan, 18 





Most compact folding 
boat made 





Sturdy—compact 





light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 
woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you’re 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by wernments and noted explorers. Oars 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


26 :. 









motor——sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
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Popper gee ee 


This department is the fisherman’s own for the discussion of everything concerning fresh and salt water angling. New methods 


and kinks valuable to other fishermen are welcomed for publication. 


stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a 


Some Hints on Hackle 


EATHERS are a ticklish subject 

and particularly so when used in 

tying dry flies, because the average 

bird which produces them grows 
only a small quantity that are suitable in 
making this particular type of a lure. Of 
the untold thousands who use flies in their 
fishing, comparatively few understand one 
of the factors on which may depend their 
success or failure. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is, therefore, to give the reader a clear- 
er insight into some of 
the technical funda- 
mentals which make 
either a good fly or a 
poor one, 

Suppose we consider 
Doctor Smith who has 
been planning his sum- 

.mer’s vacation and has 
been to a tackle store 


and laid down many 
dollars for his equip- 
ment. Among this flock 
of tackle which he has 
purchased is a large 
and beautiful collec- 
tion of dry flies. 

As vacation time 


rolls around, we find 
the doctor on a stream 
in Idaho where big 
fighting rainbows are 
plentiful. Doc is in the 
creek in water nearly 
to the top of his wad- 
ers and is whipping a 
long line, but seems to 
be having difficulty. On 
the bank stands another angler. We'll call 
him “Bill”. Bill shouts to Doc: “Raisin’ 
any?” 

Doc’s lower lip stuck out like a boy when 
pouting. “No. I can’t get this doggoned fly 
to float. I’ve smeared line dressing, fly oil 
and everything on it, but it goes to the 
bottom like a hell-diver.” 

“Possibly the fly is waterlogged and 
needs drying,” said Bill. 

“No, I’ve tried half a dozen of them,” 
was the discouraged reply. 

Bill continued fishing, casting a long 
line beyond the doctor. His fly rode the 
surface just like a live insect. A large rain- 


bow soon took it and, after several minutes 
of highly 


interesting acrobatics, the fish 





Photograph No. 1, at right 
—How the fly rides the wua- 
ter if the hackle does not 
contain too much webbing 


By Lewis M. Longeteig 


Bill’s landing net. 
“That's 
“Do you 


took a nose dive into 

The doctor waded over to Bill. 
a beautiful fish,” he commented. 
mind letting me see your fly ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Bill congenially. 
“I would like to see yours, too.” 

The doctor reached into the big patch 
pocket on his waders and drew out a card- 
board box which Bill took. He opened it, 
then glanced at the flies. After a brief 
pause, he said: 


“Here, I want you to take 








work.” 
“May I 


See how they 
said the doctor. 


o” 


mine. 


some of 
“Thank you,” 
pay you for these two? 


“I should say not. Try ’em; see what 
success you have.” 

The doctor tied one on the end of his 
leader and made a cast. The fly floated, 
bobbing along like a cork. “Boy,” said the 
enthusiastic physician, “that’s about the 
nicest floating fly I ever used in my life. 
What makes it float like that?” 

“The trouble with your flies,” replied 
Bill, “is they haven’t anything sufficient to 
support the weight of the hook. Steel 
doesn’t float naturally. It must be carried 
by something buoyant. Just one word tells 
the story and that simple word is hackle.” 


hook. Such hackle will ab- 


sorb water like a sponge 


“Yes, but mine has hackle,” said the 
doctor. 

“There’s hackle and hackle,” Bill told 
him. “The kind on your flies is pretty poor. 
It is soft-webbed stuff which acts exactly 
like a sponge. Shortly after the fly hits the 
surface, this webbing begins absorbing 
water and gradually the fly sinks until it 
goes out of sight.” 

No doubt many of my readers have had 
the same experience as Doc Smith. They 
have paid good money 
for flies that simply 
could not be floated. 
Just as truly as it takes 
a boat to support your 
weight when crossing 
a river, so must the fly 
have buoyant hackle 
to support the weight 
of the steel hook and 
its dressing. 


LLOW me to di- 
gress from. this 
hackle subject for a 
brief moment to state 
a few facts that should 
not be overlooked in 
considering the dry fly. 
It has been the writ- 
er’s privilege to weigh 





Photograph No. 2, at left many flies that were 
—Notice here how the = gunposed to be floaters, 
hackles fail to support the but had a frail, soft 


bunch of fuzz instead 
of good hackle and, im 
many cases, the hook 
was two to four times 
too heavy to be supported or floated with 
any kind of hackle. One would not at- 
tempt to swim a dangerous stretch of water 
with a big, heavy stone tied on top of his 
back; yet some fly tyers select a weight 
of wire in the hook many times too large 
and then pile on top of this big, heavy hook 
a chenille body which gathers all the water 
it can hold. The load that this poor little 
bunch of hackle feathers is supposed te 
float is something terrible ! 

Take a fly that really floats, cut it up, 
weigh the silk, the body and everything 
but the hook, and then weigh the hook 
separz ately. Now weigh the hook of a dry 
fly that is tied to float but fails to do so 
See if the hook weighs the same as the 
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one on the fly that floated well. Let us 
assume that it does. Then balance the ma- 
terials of both. If the dressing on the fly 
that won't float weighs no more than that 
on the one that does float, then there is 
just one thing wrong—namely, hackle. 

For the photographs shown herewith, 
only the best hackles, free from webbing, 
were selected. Only one of these measured 
over two inches in length. 


NEW F 


PROSPERITY 
Fly Rod 


Garnix butt guides. 


Tonkin 


bag and tip protector. 


~ P THE ACE Brown toned Tonkin bamboo. Tourna- 2 
What is webbing, you may be think- ment type ferrules, walnut, screw-lock- Dae, on 00 a = bargains— 
4 _ © ae Ele 4 ing reel seat. Special handle. Complete with alumi- ofere a e owe. prices in 
ing. The circular feather in photograph num case, $22.50. A rod you'll be proud to use. history! 


No. 3 is most free from this growth 
which abounds between each hackle. Some 
kinds of feathers have much more of this 
growth than others. Take, for instance, the 


Full descriptions of thou 


promptly. En- 
close 10c. 


8065-1 Grand River Ave, 


by Paul H. Young 


Designed for perfect dry fly work, at 
prices offering exceptional values. 
The mos 
ance. Deep shouldered ferrules. 


Weights and lengths to suit 
your personal needs. Only $10.50, with extra tip, 


New, 132 Page Catalog 


sands of articles for 
sportsmen. Valuable pointers for arglers. Mailed 


PAUL .Y/OuNG 


LY RODS 
Rug Bargains? 


Robes, Novelties, Trophies® 


Best opportunity in years to secure 
rich, rare Royal Indian Tiger, Polar 
Bear, Brown Bear, Leopard and 
Fur Rugs of every kind—besides 
GAMEHEADS from every land, 
and novelties—EVERYTHING you 
need to add a touch of beauty to 









t rod for your money. 
bamboo. Perfect bal- 






Write for NEW PRICE 
LIST of BARGAINS 





Detroit, Mich. 
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Photograph No. 3—A 2-inch now in such 


by vibrating 


capon hackle 
with inside of hackles cut away in order 


‘> “Weber’s Compliment” 
ly / 


‘Weber's PERSONAL interpretation . 
for the nymph and creeper luring only with 
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to show how good hackle separates itself 


tors ais aun Fishing Book 27 COlor Catalog 





“Compliment” iss 


when thus bent 


neck feathers close to the head, which are 
supposed to make the very best quality 
hackle. These are good only a short way 
down the feather, for beyond here, there 
starts an arrow-like growth that is denser 
next to the center, or quill, and gradually 
gets wider as the feather becomes broader. 
This arrow-like growth in the center is 
easily seen in picture No. 4. Notice in pho- 
tograph No. 5 how gradually this denser 
part starts widening and, unlike that in | 
photograph No. 3, does not get very broad. 
This webbing between the hackles is a 
frond-like growth, as on mountain ferns, 
and it is this stuff which absorbs water. 

Considering the fact that the rooster 





All Trout and Salmon. -* 


“All Fresh-Water Game 
Fish Take the Fly!” 










grows so few good feathers of sufficient | 4 fer Boxing for Weber Fly Lines. 2. Tone” Leader Sensation 
length, you may ask how can flies be tied a a jens $160 to $4. Tap- —) Great new idea; not 


in large quantities and yet have the right 
hackle to make good floaters? The answer 


is: Use more feathers, but less of each | Floating 

one. Do not use beyond the part where Whiskerpopper 
they start clinging together. Avoid feath-| pyovese “corks 
ers that have this dense, chisel-shaped cen- heanu” high- 


ter which is always noticeable. This is 
especially true on brown leghorn feathers, 


riding skipper. 
Hook fully ex- 
osed yet weed- 

| less. Exception- 
al pick-up. Red, 
Bl., Wh., Yel., 


Photograph No. 4—Part of hackle en- 
larged. The central webbed portion can | 
be easily seen 
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Dragon- 


Deadly knock-out. Mae and 
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Many new features which is 
OU must send 25¢ and dealer’s name for 
this valuable fly tackle encyclopedia—rich 
color plates of all standard pattern flies and 

countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 

game fish. Helpful hints — everything. Get it. It’s the 
sport-seeker’s biggest quarter’s-worth for you get your 
25c¢ back twice because we give you credit slip good for 25c 
on your first order from catalog and send your Fly free. 





FREE 


Costs 
25¢ 


“Moviegram” Fly Casting Lessons 


Only quick, easy, certain method 
of self-teaching. Shows how; a- On Request 


voids mistakes. Thousands of delighted beginners 
say “Better than personal teaching.” 


paount to coupon below, ordering oc 
mcs sol Ny Fly FREE at ontef Use 
EXCLUSIVE “No-Twist” Trans- 





20 
progressive 
diagrams 



























stained or dyed but 
cured. Positively no 
sheen or reflection. 
Genuine STRAIN- 
TEST, 3 blends, Brown, 
Merge and 2-Tone 
—all tests and lengths. Exam- 
ple, Trout, 6 ft., any test—50c. 


ee 


Stoneakle, 50c 


to $9.00. 


© 
“ 


, 

é “i 
Weber 

f: 


akle, 
50c 


Dobsonakle, 50c 
Newest H.O.B. Streamer Fly 


Juneakle, —¢ Fis 
30 Takes It’”’ 


p= The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. ———4 
wide-forked and 


Box 3500, Stevens Point, Wis. 
body-fluffied in wa- O 


25¢ is enclosed for Catalog. You are to cred- 

J it this to me toward any future p . 
ter. An enticer and and send Weber’s Compliment Fly free. | 
sure hooker that 

has everything. 12 


patterns. Sizes: 2, | ‘i Find $.....-.- for which send Catalog Free, | 
also Free Fly, and goods as follows: 


ally in one. Feathery 
fan-dancing tails stay 


4, 6, 8, 35¢ each. 
3 for $1.00. 





Sampler Packets 


value, $1. 









$2.50 value, $2 








in Lusteroid Tubes 
6 newest Nymphs and Creep- 
ers, selected. $1.20 val., $1. 


12 ass’td. Wet Flies, $1.50 


Flies as illustrated, 








\\)! 15 asst’d. Spent- Eyed Fly Box 
“v wing Dry Flies, nie y | 
= $2.50 value, $2. Niftiest. 5 to 8 doz. RED Rcccicccensccccccstconssconensscustnnsies 
, 5 ass’td capacity. Transpar- 
A Bit ish nt ge —. | ie SIRE nic cccccdeckntstentassennnianni | 
4 in ad. tron, le : 
j style Dry Py ee &5 x (_JAlso send Moviegram Fly Casting Instructions. j 
Se a 


3¥%q x 14%", $1.50. T onteaall | oneal 


“Buy American—or American Labor Cannot Buy” 





Ss? 


because, toward the center, the feather will 
be more highly colored. This type feather 
makes excellent streamer flies, because of 
the very fact that it does stick together. 
That is, it makes a larger wake when 
drawn through the water. 

There are three kinds of hackle, name- 
ly neck, head and saddle. The saddle 
hackles, if not too broad, are better for 





Photograph No. 5—A part of same feather 
enlarged 28 times. Note fuzz or barb-like 
growth called webbing 


tying dry flies because they float better. 
However, do not go back of the part, as 
before stated, where the hackles do not 
break clean and stand out like bristles, as 
in the circular feather shown in photo- 
graph No, 3. Avoid as much as possible 
the use of all neck hackle. If you must 
use those on the neck, pick them as near 
the head as possible, for these are most free 
from webbing. 

Among the best hackles that can be 
found are those on the game type of bird, 
such as the white or brown leghorn and 
the game cock. The small birds raised in 
some of the Oriental countries furnish a 
good quality feather-hackle, but the best 
hackle to be found, as is pictured in photo- 
graph No, 3, is taken from the back of 
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a capon, and is called the saddle hackle. 
This particular one was from a barred or 
Plymouth rock. These American capon 
hackles are longer, stiffer, and contain less 
webbing than those found on almost any 
bird, but care must be taken not to pick 
them too broad. They must be very long 
and slender in order to be of sufficient 
length. 

3y this time, you are asking, no doubt, 
how is a fisherman to know a good fly 
and not get into the same predicament as 
did our friend, the doctor? Observe these 
simple rules: 

When the tackle merchant sets his trays 
of flies before you, pick those on which the 
hackles are stiff enough and of sufficient 
quantity to hold the weight of the hook 
off the show case. If the hackles won't 
support the hook and its dressing on the 
case, it is pretty sure to sink immediately 
on being cast. Secondly, see that the tail 
or tag supports the weight of the hook as 
in picture No. 1. If the hook topples over 
sideways, as in picture No. 2, the fly 
will ride the water, if at all, with most of 
the hook below the surface. The fly should 
be supported like a tripod on its wedge- 
like, broad-shaped base in front and the 
tail or third leg of the tripod in the back. 
It should have a small silk or quill body. 
See that it has plenty of stiff, short hackle. 
Go to a jeweler and weigh several kinds 
of hooks, selecting the lightest weight 
wire. Strength means little in a hook of 
this sort, for the average leader is only 
tested to a 11%4- or 2-pound pull. Therefore, 
most any kind of hook is strong enough 
for a No. 12 or 14 fly. Use the small 
tapered eye to avoid weight. Remember 
the story of the straw and the camel's back. 

The fall of the year is the best time to 
pick the hackle, for the feathers have more 
natural oil and the quills do not break so 
easily when being tied. Such hackles will 
float one’s flies better, too. 

Space will not permit a more lengthy 
discussion on this subject of hackle. How- 
ever, if these simple rules be observed, 
more trout will be brought back in your 
basket, because it’s next to impossible for 
trout to resist a fly that floats high on its 
hackle tips, provided, of course, reason- 
ably long, light-weight tapered leaders are 
used and a long enough line be cast, so 
that the fish cannot see the angler. 


STALKING THE SNOOK 


By Maj. Fred P. Bradford & 
Cecil R. Warren 


PORTSMEN who come to Florida 

each year for the “big ’uns,” particu- 
larly those who come to southeastern 
Florida, commonly regard the Gulf Stream 
as the only reservoir of thrills. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Gulf Stream off 
Florida is one of the world’s most famous 
fishing grounds and justly so, there are a 
few select “cracker” sportsmen in Florida 
who can initiate the novice into a new 
field, so far as Florida angling goes. They 
can point with pride to a game fish that, 
for fighting endurance, can give the 
doughty tarpon a run for his money, al- 
though lacking somewhat the latter’s 
spectacular aerial acrobatics. It is a fish, 
furthermore, that will strongly remind the 
salmon fly-caster of his experiences along 
northern streams and that will employ all 
the wiles he has learned in bringing the 
salmon to gaff. 

This paragon of the finny tribe is not 
found in the Gulf Stream or near it. His 
choice of feeding grounds is the fresh or 
brackish inland waters, around the pilings 
and bridges of those streams that afford 
him easy entry from the ocean. Four names 





have thus far been accorded him—robalo 
rovalia, snook and sergeant fish, but he is 
most commonly called snook. 

The Tamiami Trail Canal, that ribbon 
of water that stretches from near Miami, 
through the Everglades fastnesses, to Fort 
Myers, is one of his most favored haunts. 
Here he feeds on the minnows that come 
trooping down with freshets from their 
breeding grounds in the shallow, grassy 
waters of inland Florida. 

Silvery in color, he is easily recognized 
by the black lateral stripe that extends 
from the gill cover to the center of the 
tail. In length, he may be taken up to four 
feet, and in weight from five to thirty 
pounds. 

If so minded and a tempting lure comes 
his way, he strikes savagely and, feeling 
the barb, follows closely the antics of the 
smaller tarpon. Leaping into the air, with 
open mouth and extended gills, he violent- 
ly shakes his head in an effort to free him- 
self of the pricking hook. This maneuver 
may be repeated five or six times during 
the first few minutes. 

Should the angler be caught napping 


with so much as three inches of slack in 
his line, he may be left gaping at an idle 
line and a vanishing gleam of silver, At 
all times, there must be sufficient tension to 
hold the hook firmly in the fish’s mouth, 
for, unlike the tarpon whose bony mouth 
precludes the setting of the hook except in 
three places which, if pierced, offer a 
fairly secure hold, the snook is usually 
hooked in the soft flesh of the tongue, gul- 
let or gills and may tear himself free of 
the barb with less effort than the tarpon, 

On the other hand, the chances of hook- 
ing a snook are five to one against the tar- 
pon, because of mouth structure. 


A} ER having indulged in aerial gym- 
nastics, the snook carries the battle 
beneath the surface. Sounding deep, he 
sets out ona run which may not stop under 
70 feet. Feeling slack in the line, he takes to 
the air again for just so many leaps as are 
required to show him that these efforts are 
futile. He keeps this up, alternating with 
a series of runs until exhausted. 

In stalking the snook—stalking is used 
advisedly, as will appear later—the rod is 
the most important item of the equipment, 
It should be a fly rod of split bamboo, 8% 
or 9 feet in length and of good grade, and 
weighing 5 or 6 ounces. Rods with me- 
dium-stiff action and with lively tips are 
best suited to this type of fishing. 

Generally, rods weighing 5 ounces 
should carry an HDH enameled tapered 
line; a 6-ounce rod can best carry an 
HCH line. These lines are for streams 
where casting distances exceeding forty 
feet are essential. 

The so-called 80-yard, single-action fly 
reel has been found most suitable for this 
type of angling. The drum diameter should 
be comparatively large and the width of 
the spool narrow. The reel spindle is built 
up to a larger diameter, with 50 yards of 
silk or fine linen backing, so that the reel 
nicely accommodates the line. 

As for baits, this is an item that allows 
full play to the ingenuity of the angler. 
The feathered minnow has been found 


very effective when the snook are feed- 
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Major Bradford fishing in the Tamiami 

Trail Canal. The roadway parallels the 
canal throughout its length 





ing on the surface for minnows, but at 
other times, when they are lurking in the 
deep pools and especially during mid-day, 
the streamer flies, small under-water lures 
and pork rind ona No. 2 casting spoon are 
more suitable. 

When it is necessary to lure them from 
deep haunts, the baits should be allowed to 
sink after the cast, before beginning the 
retrieve. This should be done slowly, wit 
a short jerky motion induced with the t? 
of the rod. 

The feathered minnows most acceptable 
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The Major shows you a beautiful 18- 
pound snook just taken from the canal 


appear to be the plain white, white and 
orange combination and the mottled gray 
colors. These same sorts of patterns apply 
to the streamer flies. 

Stalking best describes watching for the 
rise of the snook as he comes to the sur- 
face for the minnows. Caution must be 
used in approaching the banks of the 
stream, preparatory to making the cast, 
as snook are very shy and seek the depths 
at the least observed movement of the arm 
or rod. The angler should make his cast 
well ahead and as near the rise as possible. 

The best time for angling for snook is 
on the incoming tide. As the salt water 
flows into the stream, backing up the fresh 
water, it drives the minnows before it. The 
snook, coming with the tide, snap up the 
laggards. 

While snook fishing is excellent along 
the inland waters, many fish are also taken 
on a fly along the various inlets where 
tide waters enter the bay. 

However, the largest catches of snook 
to date have been taken along the Tami- 
ami Trail areas. It is not uncommon for 
parties of three, fishing along this stream 
with fly rods, to return with catches of 
fish weighing well over two hundred 
pounds. So far, the largest snook recorded 
from this stream was taken by Major 
Bradford on October 2, 1931. This fish 
was caught on a 9-foot, 5-ounce fly rod 
and tipped the scales at 22 pounds. It 
leaped 17 times and was landed over one- 
half mile from where it was hooked. The 
fight lasted 46 minutes. 


DUD DEAN YARNS 


HOSE of you who have read Frietp 

& SrrEAM in the last few years are, 
of course, familiar with the famous Dud 
Dean stories by Arthur R. Macdougall, 
Jr. These have now been published in book 
orm, under the title Dud Dean Yarns. 
There are twelve chapters in all, ten of 
which appeared in Frerp & StrEAM be- 
tween January 1929 and April 1933. 

We are very sure that many of our Dud 
Dean fans will want to get this little vol- 
ume for their libraries, in order that they 
can renew their acquaintance with Dud 

ean, now one of the most famous “down 
tast” characters in American outdoor 
literature. Those of you who haven’t met 
ence do so now, at the trifling cost of 


Send us your check and we will be 
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very happy to order your copy at once. 


HERE’S no mystery about the 

reason for the nation-wide prefer- 
ence for Teacher’s “Highland Cream” 
Scotch Whisky. Your first sip of this 
fine old Scotch will tell you why it is 
preferred by Americans ... why it 
has been a favorite the world over 
for more than a century. Distilled, 


aged and bottled in Scotland by 


WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD. 
Glasgow and London 
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SOME TROUT STREAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Part 3 
By Henry D. Collins 


1—TOO MANY SHALLOW RIFFS. 


Riffs are one of the most necessary ele- 
ments of a trout stream, supplying the 
major part of the water life and insects on 
which trout feed. Therefore, in destroying 
riffs, do so preferably where adjacent to 
them there is little or no deep water or 
swift, deep runs. Too many riffs increase 
water temperatures, limit the number of 
possible hiding places for sizable trout in 
a given area and also cause a lack of va- 
riety such as is desirable in trout waters. 
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Figure 1 


procedures are several and 
governed by stream peculiarities. Build 
dams, construct retards to hasten and 
deepen the flow into narrow channels and 
place barriers therein. See Figures 1, 2, 
ew 4 and 5. 


1A—TOO FEW RIFFS. Riffs are formed 
naturally below  swift-water stretches 
where there is a barrier to slow up water 
flow and cause stream deposits to settle 
and rolling stones to be checked during 
flood waters. We can increase riffs by 
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Figure 2 


stone or log retards to hold back current 
flows, by barriers at the foot of existing 
swift runs or runs artificially made. Riffs 
will also form below every dam construc- 
tion. Boulders, if available, can be placed 
across the stream. The best method will 
be determined by peculiarities of the 
stream. We must check the water flow s 
as to drop deposits where we want them. 
Study current flow for possibilities. 


Figure 3 





See fig4 +5 Br BY8' also fig. 
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Figure 4 


2—TOO MANY DEEP POOLS. This is 
not a common fault in trout streams and 
not serious unless riffles are scarce. Unless 
our stream is one with rapid fall and fast 
water, our problem here is difficult to over- 
come. Deep pools are desirable particularly 
if near riffles or fast water. If lacking in 
hides, cover should be placed in the stream. 
Anchored logs, brush and shade can be 
provided where necessary. If water flow 
is rapid, the outlet at the iow end of a pool 
may be opened. Barriers placed in the 
swifter flow so created will improve mat- 
ters and also build up stream deposits 
in more riffles, adding greater variety to 
the same water. 


2A—TOO FEW DEEP POOLS. This 
seems to be typical of many trout streams. 
Long reaches of comparatively shallew 
water are often of slow flow and smooth 
bottom. Dams in series, even if only of 
single-log height, can. transform such 
reaches into most desirable trout water 

Pefore constructing such dams, it is wise 
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Figure 5 


to build hides above the dams and to anchor 
logs and whatever cover we can before 
the water is deepened. In dam construction, 
there is often a surplus of cuttings, limbs 
and brush. This material placed well 
downstream from the dam, buried and 
held in the stream by large rocks, will 
catch much of the underwash from the 
dam and result in a permanent bottom bar- 
rier if securely anchored in the stream. It 





Figure 6 


provides good insect-breeding beds and 
foundation for good riffs close to the deep- 
er waters washed out below the dam. See 
Figures 1 and 6. 


Epitor’s Note—Don’t forget to save all 
of these articles. The complete series will 
constitute a valuable and authentic mod- 
ern treatise on this important subject. 
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FEBRUARY AND THE 
CONTEST 


LL of the twenty Classes and Divisions 

of the Contest are now closed. Jan- 

uary 22nd is the last day on which affi- 

davits can be filed in this office and this 

applies only to those Classes and Divisions 
which closed on January Ist. 

Next month, unless something very un- 
foreseen happens, we will publish the names 
of the winners in all Classes and Divi- 
sions, with the exception of those which 
closed on January Ist. It would be impos- 
sible to check and judge these in time for 
publication in the March issue. These 
winners will, therefore, be announced in 
the April issue, as heretofore. In that issue 
will also be published the first of the 1934 
series of Record Fish. 

In the meantime, all you have to do is 
sit tight and offer up a silent prayer to 
the particular red gods which control the 
destinies of fishermen who enter prize 
fishing contests that you'll be among those 
present—and not among the missing. 

There have been some grand fish en- 
tered in the 1934 Contest and we will tell 
you about them next month. In the mean- 
time, cheerio—and best of luck! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CATCHING MULLET 


For a long time I have been trying to catch 
mullet in an inland bay at Newport Beach 
(California). I seem to be unable to hook any of 
these fish with the various kinds of shell baits, 
such as razor clams, mussels, etc. I have heard 
these fish feed only on vegetation. Is this true? 
Different amateur fishermen have recommended 
lettuce and other curious baits but none sounds 
very practical. Can you advise me on the right 
kind of bait and tackle to use? 

Frep KLEIN. 


Ans.—I am not very familiar with the mullet 
out on your coast but the majority of fishermen 
have considerable difficulty in catching these fish 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. We had a very 
interesting discussion about this in Fiero & 
STREAM several years ago and it brought to light 
some most unusual and apparently successful 
methods of fishing for mullet. 

The negroes in Florida, especially, seem to be 
experts in this sort of fishing. The hooks used 
vary in size from No. 6 to No. 12. The 
most common form of bait is either small chunks 
of ordinary angleworms or little lumps of dough 
or pellets of bread, similar to those used in carp 
fishing, only smaller. Even a mixture of corn- 
meal flour and molasses has been recommended. 
Occasionally, bread which has been previously 
soaked in water is used for chumming in Eastern 
waters, 

It seems that mullet are seldom taken on bait 
except in shallow water. As a matter of fact, 
they seem to be taken most frequently in rivers 
during the spawning season. 

I would be interested to know how some of 
these methods work out on your coast. 

FisHi1nG Eprror. 


LIFTING THE LINE IN BUG FISHING 


I like my bass fishing when I can use a fly rod 
and bug. But I also get into a lot of trouble 
about an hour after I start, so I would like 
you to give me some information. 

A 6-foot leader seems to sink and pull the 
bug under the water! Consequently, I find it very 
difficult to lift my line off the water. What can 
I do to overcome this trouble? 

Second and last: I use a 6%4-ounce rod and a 
D level line. I cannot spend a lot of money for 
the really high-priced lines and I have a lot of 
trouble with the line sinking, too. I use a water- 
proofing that I bought in a tackle store, but it 
does not do the trick, Could you help me? 

I have done a lot of fishing in southern Jersey, 
and the bug for bass is great. 

Joun H. Simon. 

Ans.—From what I can determine, I don't 
think that the difficulty you are having with 
lifting the bug off the water is anything unusual. 
I think most of us experience that, more or less. 
I know I do. 

The = thing is to keep your, line well 
greased. course, if your line is going to sink 
it is ao to be the very devil of a job to lift 
that out of the water, plus your leader plus your 
bug. You will find, however, if you do enough 
bug fishing, that there are little tricks about lift- 
ing the bug off the water that will help a whole 
lot. 


For one thing, you should not attempt to lift 
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The experiment 
Hungarian partridge into North 
America has proved to be a great 
success wherever the natural con- 
ditions are to his liking. Here is an 
article packed with information 
that you will be mighty glad to 
have, by the Editor of Field & 
Stream who recently spent two 
weeks where they are plentiful al- 
most beyond belief— 


ON THE PRAIRIES 
By Ray Holland 


There are duck and prairie chicken 
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There are other articles of great 
practical value in this issue worth 
many times its cost: 


THE DRY FLY 
ON FAST WATER 


If you will follow the instruction and 
advice given by R. A. Miilholland ~ 
will be able to take trout from 

water that you would never otherwise 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


A swimming article, but different 
from the usual. This article tells you 
how to save your life when you fall 
in the water weighed down with heavy 
boots and clothing. 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 


The right ways of cooking game to 
bring out the last drop of their true 
flavor. 


HUNTING WHERE 
A BLACK KING RULED 


A vivid description of shooting guinea 
fowl in Haiti, full of practical in- 
formation. 


And many other articles; and the usual depart- 
ments. Altogether a grand issue. Don’t miss it. 


Tell your newsdealer today to save you 
a copy; or better still, subscribe now. 

















| that is, until about the first of July. 
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the bug on too long a line. Strip in your line 
until the bug is within, say, eight or ten feet 
of the boat and then, without making a definite 
stop in retrieving the bug, lift it off the surface 
by_a quick and decided backflip of the rod. 

ou do not say what sort of line waterproof- 
ing you are using. If you use one of.the good 
standard brands, you should have no difficulty 
whatever. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


DEAD COD OFF NEWFOUNDLAND 


Here is a news item about a ship captain who 
claims to have passed through a 20-mile area off 
Newfoundland, covered with dead codfish. The 
mystery may be solved if you will write to some 
Newfoundland friend. 

Rosert T. Morris. 


Ans.—Shortly after we received the news item 
which you sent us about the dead cod which were 
found off the Coast of Newfoundland last sum- 
mer, we wrote to Dr. N, L. Macpherson of the 
Research Laboratories of the Newfoundland Fish- 
ery Research Commission. 

Unfortunately, no samples of the dead fish 
were taken, and therefore information as to the 
condition of the fish is entirely absent. In other 
words, the Commission can only guess as to the 
death of these cod. 

Dr. Macpherson believes, however, that it was 
most likely caused by a sudden change in temper- 
ature which has been known to kill fish in other 
regions—that is, cold-water shock. In the spring, 
for example, a few sharp changes of temperature 
in different layers of water may occur. The in- 
flux of cold Arctic water may cause sudden 
changes sufficiently pronounced to kill the fish 
by shock, even codfish. Melting ice at approxi- 
mately 0° C. may maintain the water to some 
depths at about that temperature. 

In the absence of more conclusive evidence, 
this is the best explanation which Dr. Macpher- 
son has to offer. 

FisHING Eprror. 


BABY TARPON ARE INTERESTING, TOO! 


I was informed by the Secretary of the Panama 
Canal Tarpon Club that you ran an article re- 
cently in your magazine offering a prize for the 
smallest tarpon caught. 

On Saturday, October 13th, 1934, I caught a 
tarpon at the spillw: ay of Gatun Lake, Canal Zone, 
measuring 534 inches in length. This small tar- 
pon is being preserved in alcohol. 

G. W. May. 


Ans.—While we had a Tarpon Class in our 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest up until about 
three or four years ago, prizes were given only for 
the largest members of this species entered in the 
Contest. Never have we offered any prize for the 
smallest tarpon caught—though this, in the case 
of the tarpon at least, would make rather an in- 
teresting and worth while contest. 

In any event, we are very glad indeed to have 
the information that you gave us in your letter. 
It is certainly one of the smallest tarpon we have 
heard about in a long while. I am going to pub- 
lish your letter sometime, because I think it 
would be worth while to find out from some of 
our readers just how small tarpon they have en- 
countered. 

FisH1nG Epiror. 


OUANANICHE—WHAT IS IT? 


Can you tell me just what kind of a fish a 
ouananiche is and in what part of the country 
can one catch this fish? I understand the best 
place is in northern Quebec, about 250 miles 
north of Montreal. 

I would appreciate any information you can 
give me. To what size do they run and are they a 
very game fish? I understand that they are great 
fish to take on a fly. Thanks. 

F. E, RinGwavp. 


Ans.—The ouananiche is a land-locked salmon. 
The story goes that these fish resulted from ordi- 
nary Atlantic salmon which, by some geological 
disturbance in the more or less dim and distant 
past, were landlocked in some of our fresh-water 
lakes. They are like the Atlantic salmon in a 
good many respects, except that they do not grow 
nearly so large—and there are some minor ana- 
tomical differences. When it comes to their game 
qualities, however, they are almost exactly like 
the Atlantic salmon. They are one of the gamest 
fish I ever caught. 

Northern Quebec, especially around the Lake 
St. John country, still offers some very fine 
ouananiche fishing. This fish may also be found 
in a great many of the lakes of Maine, as well as 
quite a few in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
and in other Canadian provinces, such as New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

Fourteen or fifteen pounds is very large indeed 
for a ouananiche. Seldom do they run more than 
nine or ten pounds, and the general average is 
around three to six pounds. 

They take a fly very nicely early in the season— 
After that 
they usually resort to deeper water, although oc- 
casionally fish may be taken on flies early in the 
morning and late in the evening. September is 
usually another good month for fly fishing. 

FisuHinGc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


TRUE TEMPER 


Rods for 1935 


SPEEDLOCK 








WRITE TODAY 


for illustrated 
Folding Catalog 


It describes and shows the complete line 


of Genuine True Temper Rods. Including 





the New True Temper Fly Rod—now 


ready after five years of research and 
manufacturing development, The True 
Temper Toledo—Rod of Champions. The 
True Temper Professional “lighter than 
wood with the strength of steel.” The True 
Temper Trolling Rod and lower priced 
rods of our make. The New Reelrod and 
the astonishing Speedlock Handle (shown 
above) that provides instant attachment 


and positive locking of your reel. Shows 
| also the complete line of famous Al. Foss 
sporting lures. Write today for your copy. 
It’s free. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company 
Sporting Goods Division Geneva, Ohio 
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FISHING Roos 


The American Fork & Hoe Co. 

Sporting Goods Div., Geneva, O. Dept. F 
Please send me the free Folding Catalog — 
Master of Power. 
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DANKY KNOWS HIS DUCKS 
(Continued from page 25) 

but by a good many trees and bushes. 
The ducks, therefore, in jumping, are like- 
ly to do one of two things: they will 
either make a fast getaway along the level 
of the water, almost skimming its sur- 
face; or else they will make a prodigious 
leap, from eight to ten feet in the air, 
almost straight up, before they straighten 
out to go places. This latter maneuver 
I have long studied very carefully, and 
have found that it is accomplished by 
wild driving of the wings against the 
water. To the hunter the thing is discon- 
certing, and he will usually undershoot 
his duck. The thing to do is to let him 
finish that first jump, and then give it 
to him. 

Indeed, there is a principle here, the 
observance of which will help many hunt- 
ers to become better shots. Nearly all wild 
game, if flushed or started close, will un- 
cork a frenzied maneuver; at sight of it, 
the hunter himself is liable to get mo- 
mentarily frenzied, and shoot violently in 
the general direction of the cavorting game. 

Well I remember standing one day be- 
side an old pineland hunter, watching him 
shoot a buck. I had killed mine, and we 
were together when we walked up this 
other one. We were within twenty yards 
when the old stag stormed out of a patch 
of myrtles. He appeared to have been com- 
missioned to carry a cablegram to the 
Prince of Wales or to some one else very 
important and far, far away. My friend 
had his gun on the deer before the deer 
had cleared the thicket. But he did not 
shoot. I said nothing, because I had faith 
in what the man was doing. At last came 
the gun, and down went the stag. 

“You see, Arch,” he drawled, “when 
a buck is pitching like that, you must al- 
ways let him get two or three jumps out 
of his system. And by the time he’s steady, 
you'll be more steady too.” 

Danky now gave me the same advice 
when he said, “Cap’n, don’t shoot until 
they begin to get over their scare.” 

It was now broad daylight. I could 
hear my companions shooting from many 
parts of that immense wild marsh coun- 
try; the sky was filled with thronging 
ducks—mallards, black ducks, widgeons, 
teal and an occasional canvasback. I had 
only one duck; and from the general 
nature of the bombardment, I judged that 
somebody must have the limit. In hunt- 
ing of this sort, and indeed in most hunt- 
ing, there is a friendly rivalry that makes 
the sport much keener than if a man were 
merely a lone hunter. 

A little farther up the creek a duck and 
a drake, both blacks, swam out of the 
marsh. On these I made a double as they 
jumped. 

‘Now,” commented Danky as he collect- 
ed the pair of ducks,-~“they will never go 


,o9 


to camp meetin’ no mo’, 


HE day, which had promised to be 

fair, showed some riity clouds, and 
a keen wind had begun to blow in from 
the sea. 

Noticing how the ducks were circling 
and dropping down here and there, Danky 
said, “They ain’t so anxious to go out- 
side today. A duck is just like a man: he 
don’t mind the rain so much, but he likes 
to keep out of the cold and wind.” 

As we entered the straight stretch of 
the creek, two mallards suddenly swerved 
out of the sky about two hundred yards 
dead ahead, took the line of the creek, and 
came head on for me, flying not more than 
four feet above the water. Of all the shots 
I know on wildfowl, not even excepting 
the one that compels you to shoot to the 
right and behind you, the straight-for-you 
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seems to me most difficult. In such a case 
the very appearance of the bird is strange ; 
and the hunter is put in a sort of self- 
defensive attitude, as if he were com- 
pelled to shoot in order to keep the swift- 
ly oncoming projectile from knocking his 
block off. And you know what happens 
if you let such game pass you, and then 
whirl and try to shogt—the whirling 
business being especially ticklish if you 
happen to be in a tippy canoe. 

These ducks were not merely bearing 
down on me; they were boring toward me. 
As steadily as I could, I set my sight be- 
tween the closely flying pair and let drive, 
feeling quite a man even to have shot 
my gun under such circumstances. 

As these fugitives were coming at a 
terrific pace, the momentum of the drake 
I killed brought him almost up against the 
boat; and when the duck flared, I almost 
felt the wind from her wings. As I gath- 
ered in my bird I listened for Danky’s ap- 
proval. It was not forthcoming. Deciding 
to prime him, I said, “We were lucky to 
get one, Danky.’ 

“He is shot so hard and close, Cap'n, 
that I don’t think you can use him,” he 
answered, showing me the fine breast of 
the mallard, frayed and ragged. 

Perhaps it is better to risk a miss or 
no shot at all than to shoot a game bird 
too close. 

As we went on up Sand Creek I had 
shots at singles flying over, at singles and 
pairs as they jumped at the bends or at 
the mouths of little canals; and all the 
time I was shooting, I could hear my com- 
panions blazing away. I kept sending 
ducks to them, and they returned the com- 
pliment. Finally we came to a little lake, 
or slough, overhung with wild bushes. It 





HE Editor of Field & Stream 

went to Saskatchewan last fall 
to see if the tall tales of the abun- 
dance of Hungarian partridge in 
that country were true. He found 
them, along with prairie chicken 
and waterfowl. In the next issue 
he will tell you of the greatest 
hunting trip he ever took. 











was not larger in area than the average 
room. But the water in it was warm and 
shallow; there were exposed mud-banks 
on its margins; it was remote and shelter- 
ed. I believe those conditions spell “duck” 
pretty well. 

“If we stay here a little while,” Danky 
said, “every duck in the whole Santee 
country will visit here. They don’t stay, 
but they come to see who’s here. This is a 
camp-meetin’ place.” 

We didn’t leave the boat; we just sat 
there in the screen of the reeds while ducks, 
as Danky promised, came to investigate. lf 
there were no law and a man were a brute, 
he could sit where I sat and kill a hundred 
big ducks in a little while. 

“They ack,” Danky said, “like they has 
los’ their queen, and is lookin’ for her. And 
they always does ack that way at this 
place.” 

The sport was so abundant that I shot 
very carefully, and tried to select drakes 
only. Within a half hour I had ten in the 
boat. It was like blind-shooting, except for 
the fact that we had no decoys and we 
couldn’t see the ducks until they were right 
on us. The shooting was difficult enough 
to make it sport. 

“We have killed all I want,” I told 
Danky. “Are we ready to head for home?” 

“You is ‘lowed fifteen, Cap’n,” he an- 
swered, “and I'd like you to get more than 
the other gunners.” 


Good old Danky! His professional pride 
as my personal escort was touched. But I 
thought I could assuage his anguish better 
with a dollar than with more ducks. I laid 
down my gun, and we began the paddle 
home. On the way I might have had per- 
haps thirty chances, and the wood ducks 
I saw would make ‘glad the heart of any 
lover of wild life. 

The four of us reached the old rice barn 
at about the same time, and our respective 
bags were laid out on the sunny bank for 
inspection. As I have said, I had ten; Dick 
had twelve big ducks, including one can- 
vasback; Graham, a rare shot, had four- 
teen. I saw Diana’s dusky guide grinning 
as he laid out fifteen fine mallards. “Danky, 
you boys is gettin’ too old to paddle fo’ 
ducks,” he taunted. 

3ut Danky was not abashed. 

“Ain’t dat,” he said, in a large and phil- 
osophic way; ; “but when a man git in a 
game with a ’oman, he ain’t got no chanst 
nohow.” 

Shouts of laughter from all of us showed 
our approval of Danky’s penetrant view of 
man’s place in the universe. 


ODD OR EVEN? 
(Continued from page 11) 


that the startled man actually felt the 
flick of feathers against his face. 

This time there was none of the pre- 
vious hesitancy of flight, but instead a 
swift, purposeful dart such as a frightened 
pigeon makes. Johnny recovered and fired 
a hasty shot, but the bird was already far 
out of range. He watched it in swift flight 
far down the valley, where it finally dis- 
appeared high on the slope of a hillside a 
full half mile distant. 

“Two for you, Johnny?” inquired the 
Sniper, who had heard the whistle and 
rustle of rising wings. 

“No—don’t start countin’ on me now! 
That was all the same bird—and I ain’t 
got him yet. But I declare I believe these 
woodcock are surely easy to hit! Why, 
this here one flapped around my head for 
ten seconds before he finally took himself 
off.” 

A few yards farther, the brook sank 
from view behind high banks densely 
screened with hemlock. An old field once 
tilled by pioneers, but long since aban- 
doned to thickets of alder and birch, sloped 
gently upward from the stream. While 
Johnny surveyed this prospect the Judge 
joined him. 

“There’s where we'll find the wood- 
cock,” his companion assured him, point- 
ing to the alder copses, “and probably a 
few grouse feeding on the buds.” 

“Look here, Johnny,” he called present- 
ly from the edge of the first thicket. “Come 
and see! They’re here, all right.” 

The Sniper was stooped over a patch of 
moist earth at the edge of a clump of 
steeplebush, and when his friend came up 
he pointed to half a dozen broad chalky 
smears on the dark surface of the soil. 
The ground was pierced with an odd pat- 
tern of tiny holes, as if someone had thrust 
repeatedly with a small dagger. 

“There’s his sign and his seal,” said the 
Judge while the other examined the odd 
marks curiously. “And now I'll tell you 
something.” His voice sank to a confiden- 
tial murmur. “Keep out along the edges 
of these thickets, and you'll get the best 
shooting. You see, woodcock, unlike quail, 
usually fly toward an opening. There are, 
by the way, just five of these runs in this 
little valley. The last one, up at the farther 
end, is undoubtedly | ithe best bit of bird 
cover in the county.” 

Then he did a strange little thing for 
one of his years and dignity. He held out 
the fingers of one hand and waggled them, 
after the fashion of a schoolboy counting 
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the days until Saturday, and Johnny was 
amazed to hear his friend recite in under- 
tones the old familiar playground rhyme: 
“Eeny—meeny—miny—mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
When he hollers, let him go. 
Eeny—meeny—miny—mo. 

“What are you saying?” asked Johnny. 

“Nothing—nothing at all. Just a little 
childish nonsense that happens to be run- 
ning in my head,” the Judge explained. 
Then in louder voice he hailed the Sniper. 

“Here, I'll get into this thicket and hustle 
the birds out to you chaps. Then you can 
take the next strip and drive *em out to 
Johnny and me, and so on.’ 

The Sniper ‘demurred. “No! No! I'd 
like to see you get the first chance at the 
birds, Judge. I'll go in here, and you stay 
outside and shoot.” 

“Why, I won’t hear of such a thing! 
protested the Judge graciously, and with- 
out waiting for further denials ‘he plunged 
in among the alders. 

The Sniper favored Johnny with a wink, 
but he offered no explanation for the 
roguish gesture. 

This courteous exchange greatly im- 
pressed the visitor. These two old friends, 
companions of a score of years, still ex- 
hibiting the utmost unselfish consideration 
toward one another! It warmed one’s 
heart to see it. 

“These No’the’ners are certainly strong 
on field courtesy,” thought — “Tl 
have to mind my own manners 


” 


The pleasant little incident was out of 


his mind at once, for the Judge had almost 
stepped upon a grouse within ten paces of 
the thicket edge. The ensuing uproar was 
astounding. The visitor couldn’t believe 
that a single bird was making such a 
thunder of sound, and he fully expected to 
see at least a dozen of them bustle out 
from among the purple stems of the al- 
ders. He heard the sharp clap of the 
Judge’s gun, and following it his wholly 
unnecessary shout of warning. 

Then, cutting over on one wing, like 
an airplane turning around a racing field 
py lon, came the fastest thing in the way 
of a game bird that he had ever seen. He 
noticed the tufted head, the jetty ruffs of 
the collar, and the lighter markings of the 
bird’s breast, and beyond these sharply de- 
fined details and serving as a perfect back- 
ground was the sparkle of the sunlight on 
the alder twigs. This was the composition 
of a glorious picture that he would never 
forget as long as he lived. 


HE Southerner felt his utter inability 

to hit this thundering streak, but knew 
that he must make the attempt neverthe- 
less. In spite of his best effort to snap the 
gun ahead, he was sure as he pressed the 
trigger that the load would go a full yard 
behind his target, but to his surprise there 
was a sudden whirl of feathers, an instan- 
taneous check to that splendid flight, and 
the grouse went down, bouncing a dozen 
yards across the grass before it stopped 
and lay still. 

Johnny wondered which of his friends 
had accomplished the miracle. 

“Good shot, Johnny!” exclaimed the 
Sniper. Evidently he had not fired. 

“Did the Judge shoot?” Johnny asked. 
; “Once, but he missed him. He’s your 
bird,” was the reply. “And how do you 
like our grouse? Did you ever see a 
grander fellow on the wing?” 

“Never,” conceded Johnny, “but Great 
Day in the Mawnin’, I'll never live long 
enough to learn to hit one of ’em!” 

The Sniper chuckled. “But you just 
did,” he pointed out. 

The thic ket yielded two more woodcock, 
one of which fell to the Sniper’s 20-bore. 

he other Johnny missed as it crossed 
before him and dropped into the next run. 
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The Bait 
That Game Fish 
Go Bugs Over! 


a live, 
Its action arouses any game fish. 


mighty killer! Tested and 
and lakes throughout the country. 


thrill to the fisherman. 
Three sizes: 
pies; (2) bass bug for fly-casting; 


fish, both fresh and 
supply you, order direct. 

Four Strikes! Four Fish! 
J. M. Miller, Ashland, Ky., writes 
us: “‘You don’t have to be a 
fisherman to catch fish with a 
bait like the Beetle Bug. 
1 have used your 
Beetle Bug only 
one day, and out of 
four strikes os one 
— and three 


Lur-all Beetle Bugs are going big 
fishermen. 


| preg cory arg who use Lur-all Beetle Bugs bank 
on them to catch the big ones any time there’s a 
fish within striking distance. It looks so much like 
wriggling beetle bug that it makes game 
fish fighting mad—and how they do lunge at it! 
Hooks the 
fish, no matter from what direction he strikes. / 
proven on streams 
Has met the 
enthusiastic approval of thousands of fishermen. 
A one-hook lure—fairer to the fish and a greater 


(1) for trout. blue-gills, perch and crap 
(3) easting or trolling 
bug for bass, pike, pickerel, muskellunge and other game 
salt water. If your dealer cannot 
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For Fly Casting 


65¢ 














with 

Leading jobbers al! carry 

them. Order from your jobber or direct. 
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Beetle Bug Bait Co. 


500 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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How to Catch Fish | 


Charlie Stapf's latest edition of “How 
to catch fish’’ is just off the press. 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
ox B. Prescott, Wis. 
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Dry Balanced Trout Feeds 


Mail Orders Only. Write for Catalogs 
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Send for HARLEY’S CATALOG 


of SPORT BREECHES 
for MEN and WOMEN 


Made in a wide range of prices, colors 
and fabrics for all outdoor sports, in- 
cluding Hunting, Fishing, Riding, Hik- 
ing or Camping. Quality and workman- 
ship guaranteed. Write us for Breeches 
and Pants Catalog, also prices, Sold 
from our catalog only. 







Catalog Free 
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Use Hildebrandt’s 
and You'll 
Get ‘em 


Hildebrandt Spin- 
ners and Flies 
catch every kind of 
game fish ... bass, 
trout, pike, muskies 
and pan-fish. Use them on a fly- 
rod; for bait-casting, trolling or 
still fishing. Fish tested for 40 years. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints 


FREE .. . get your copy 
now. See the full line of 
spinners, flies, and acces- 
sories. Read the hints from 
the “‘been there” folks on 
how Hildebrandt baits hook 
and land ’em. Filled with 
good ideas. Not a dry line 
in it, 


Send for your 
copy today... 


Hildebrandt 


621 High Street 





Logansport, Ind. 
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SKEET— The -A- Grade, special- 


ly designed for Skeet 

but equally good for game. High grade, 
inexpensive, graceful, concave-matted 
rib, nicely line-engraved, figured wal- 
nut. stock, shapely hand-finished 
OTHER LEFEVERS $17.20 to $43.20. 


_Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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frame. Four 

gauges, $33.60 with 

two triggers. Pad, beaver tail 
forearm, ejector or ivory sights at 
small extra expense. 
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—but they can’t get away from your 
Mustad Key Brand Hook. All their fa- 
mous burst of speed, their maddened 
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won't bend or snap this world’s tough- 
est sport hook. Strongest fish hook 
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toughness. Needle-sharp points that 
take hold, bends and barbs that HOLD 
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kind of fresh-water or salt-water use. 
Made in Norway by the world’s largest fish 
hook manufacturer. Get them at any good 
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styles; ringed, snelled; in artificial flies, 
on baits of all kinds. Be sure to ask for 
them by name—MUSTAD., 
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NEW YORK: 302 Broadway, LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd St, 
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They progressed to the next thicket. 

“My turn now,” remarked the lean 
sportsman, buttoning his jacket prepara- 
tory to breasting the tangled mass of al- 
ders, birches and steeplebush. 

“Yes, yes—so it is,” concurred the Judge 
absent-mindedly. 

From this patch Johnny gathered an- 
other grouse—a high, fast and beautiful 
shot at a bird that rose with four others 
from a matted fence-row and attempted to 
cross back over the gunner to reach the 
higher woods. But this additional success 
seemed only to intensify his previous con- 
viction that he could never learn to shoot 
grouse. As they progressed it became ap- 
parent that there were woodcock in every 
thicket, as the Judge had prophesied. It 
was one of those rare days when the birds 
are frequently seen before they rise. 

Once Johnny had the experience, un- 
usual even with woodcock gunners of long 
service, of observing three of these birds 
on the ground at one time—all of them 
squatting sedately underneath a clump of 
stiff and thorny locust saplings in a sort 
of witches’ council. Nor would they budge 
for all his threats, and to flush them he 
finally was forced to wriggle in among the 
thorny branches. Then all three rose at 
once as if tossed aloft by a single spring 
and took devious flights, while the stiff 
twigs of the locusts, with casual imper- 
tinence, blocked every effort that the gun- 
ner made to raise his weapon. As he 
backed painfully out of the locusts after 
this defeat, it occurred to him that he had 
yet to gather his first woodcock, though 
he had been given a half dozen fair oppor- 
tunities. 

“It’s the way they have of drifting and 

side-slipping,” the Sniper explained. 
“You're accustomed to fast, level-flying 
birds. That’s why you can hit these grouse 
even when you think you can’t. The wood- 
cock deceive you, just as a slow curve 
fools a batter who can time a fast ball. 
Take more time—let ’em get away a bit 
and hold low.” 
His guest applied the prescription and 
let the next bird gain more distance be- 
fore he shot. He was rewarded at last by 
the tiny drift of cut feathers in the air and 
a long-billed handsome fellow to go in his 
pocket with the grouse. 





OON found the trio not far from the 
car, and they halted for refreshment. 
The blackened coffee pot, veteran of many 
a similar campaign, bubbled and hummed 
over a tiny fire in a sunny hollow, and 
finally poured from its smoky snout a 
brown and fragrant beverage to go with 
the sandwiches from the lunch basket. 
| This was a novel feature to a gunner’s 
lunch for Johnny, but it had his approval. 
| “Judge,” he announced, “in common 
with many others of similar tastes and 
proclivities, I have been accustomed for 
many years to believe that a dram of good 
brandy was a necessary part of a shoot- 
er’s lunch. You have shown me a better 
one—hot coffee certainly is the only proper 
beverage for such occasions. I aim to get 
me a coffee bucket for quail shooting when 
, go home.” 





He slipped back one sleeve of his jacket 
to disclose a dozen pitted white scars and 
bluish welts on a sinewy forearm. 

“Duck shot,” he informed his friends 
significantly, “and very good reasons for 
supportin’ the cause of hot coffee in the 
field.” 

The Judge, who was always ready to 
lay a fly in front of the Sniper’s nose, 
gravely endorsed these views. 

The Sniper listened to the ensuing mo- 
mentous discussion with evident restraint 
and a sardonic gleam in his eye. 

“What a fine moral lot you are!” he 
exclaimed finally. “What confounded hy- 
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pocrisy, I'd say! By the Lord Harry, I’m 
glad I haven't a flask along! I'd hate to 
risk it to test the quality of your convic- 
tions—either one of you!” 

Having thus, as he thought, cleared the 
air of any trace of pedantry and intoler- 
ance, he rose to rinse the grounds from 
the coffee bucket and pack away the sim- 
ple utensils. 

“Time to start,” he declared, covertly 
watching the Judge from the corner of his 
eye. “We've the last big strip of game 
ground still to do. The one we finished be- 
fore lunch was the next to the last in this 
valley. I beat that one, you remember. 
Now this last piece is undoubtedly the best 
bit of mixed grouse and woodcock cover 
in New England, but thicker inside than 
feathers in a pillow. And it’s your turn, 
Judge, to beat the brush,” he concluded 
innocently. 

That gentleman, who had been com- 
placently smoking his brier, came sud- 
denly alert at these words, and doubt and 
sharp dismay were expressed in his every 
feature. 

“Eeny—meeny,” he muttered, waggling 
his fingers incredulously, while the Sniper 





HERE’S no greater thrill for 

the rifleman than hunting 
mountain sheep. In March, 
“DALL SHEEP IN THE YU- 
KON,” by Joseph Wharton Lip- 
pincott, contains all the thrill of 
hunting in the high peaks plus 
valuable information. 











watched him with wicked delight and 
Johnny watched both his friends in be- 
wilderment. “Oh, you danged rascal!” 
roared the Judge after a moment of cal- 
culation. “Whipsawed me again, didn’t 
you! Taking turns to make it come out 
that I’d have to beat the brush in the Last 
Cover, so you can stay outside and shoot! 
And that the best piece we'll find today!” 
he moaned. “Now, lookee here”’—his tones 
became less peremptory. “Now, lookee 
here—you've fixed it so I’ve had to beat 
this strip the last three times we’ve hunted 
it. You know you have! Now, is that fair? 
Now, is that honorable? Now, purely on 
sentimental grounds, is that any way to 
treat a friend?” 

“Don’t you try to wheedle me, you old 
shyster! Don’t you think I didn’t see you 
counting your fingers down there this 
morning and muttering your formula, and 
then generously offering to beat the first 
piece! You thought you'd figured me into 
the last one, didn’t you? Been gloating 
over it all the morning, haven’t you? Now, 
dog-gone you, take your medicine!” He 
went off into a gale of derisive merriment. 

Far from feeling any resentment, the 
Judge was enjoying the situation quite as 
much as either of his friends. But he had 
his part to play. 

“All right—all right. Stop that infernal 
cackling, will you? I'll do it.” 

He picked up his gun, buttoned his old 
shooting jacket snugly over his rotund 
form, and moved toward the valley where 
the famous Last Cover lay along the hill- 
side like a drift of purple smoke. The 
Sniper dropped a pair of cartridges into 
his gun, closed the breech, and went to a 
point in the open pasture from which he 
could command the eastern flank of the 
thicket. Silently he motioned Johnny to 
the opposite side. 

The Judge trudged down the slope, 
splashed forlornly through the clear water 
of the stream, and set himself at the first 
thick screen of brush. There the author 0 
Legal Systems of Accounting, a gay little 
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mathematical treatise of some four hun- 
dred pages that had earned for him.an 
unassailable reputation as an authority on 
the subject, halted for a moment and faced 
his tormentor. 

“The world,” said he bitterly, “is a 
cruel place for the aged, the innocent and 
the helpless. But laugh well while you 
may, you reptile, because I’ll have you in 
here sometime, my lad, clear up to your 
ears in this confounded tangle and putting 
out the birds to me! For, mark me well, 
one of these days I’m bound to figure it 
out whether that first cover down there 
is odd or even!” 


GRAY GHOSTS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 18) 


as the buck was heavy, and I had made no 
small amount of noise breaking off ends 
of cedar branches to fill the belly cavity 
and keep out possible flies. But within 
fifty yards of where I had worked, some- 
thing not quite natural in a bunch of 
cedars attracted my attention. When I 
examined it, I discovered it to be another 
buck, hugging the ground, frozen for all 
the world like a sly cottontail. 

I had seen this deer only by the most 
remote chance. Nine times out of ten I 
would have walked past him, never sus- 
pecting there was a buck w ithin a quar- 
ter of a mile. My wife had shot at him, 
and he had decided to hide to escape the 
bombardment. His tactics had enabled him 
to elude her, and he had almost eluded 
me. When by my attitude he realized I 
had seen him, he made off with a great 
crashing of brush and all the speed he 
could muster, skilfully keeping timber be- 
tween me and him. No one can tell me 
that he didn’t know all about rifles and 
bullets. He had seen one buck out of his 
bunch go down, and he had no desire to 
share his fate. 

It is my firm conviction that the mule 
deer is as difficult to hunt as the Virginia 
whitetail in similar country. As a matter 
of fact, the mules are more often found in 
semi-open country and are consequently 
more easily seen and shot; but when they 
are in thick spruce and aspen, as they often 
are at the beginning of a season, they are 
as tough a proposition as anyone could 
ask for. 

The early writers on the species made 
much of their habit of standing and gap- 
ing at the hunters, giving perfect shots. 
They also made the statement that this 
deer will run off for a little way, then 
Stop for one last look. I have seen them 
act this way, but nearly always they were 
back-country animals that had never been 
hunted hard. I have also seen whitetails 
act the same way in the Sierra Madres of 
Mexico, where hunters molest them only 
occasionally. 

Sometimes a whistle will stop a running 
mule, but it will also stop a whitetail about 
as often. E ‘ntirely too much has been made 
of the curiosity of the big Western deer. 
All too often—for the good of the hunters 
—they display little or none at all. 

Like all intelligent animals—and most 
game is intelligent, or it would not sur- 
vive—mule deer display a remarkable 
nowledge of the hunting seasons. The 
cycle comes so regularly in their lives that 
they sense its approach, and when they 
hear the first distant rifle shots that an- 
hounce the opening of the season they 
change their habits at once. 

Last fall I knew where a bunch of large 
bucks was running. During the summer I 
had seen them a dozen times within a 
pre mile, and always they would run 

a little way, then stop and look at me. 
They watered at a tank a mile or so off 
the road, then bedded down not far away 
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in a brushy draw. Many times I had got 
within easy rifle shot, and once I was ac- 
tually near enough to take a fairly good 
photograph of one of them. In common 
parlance, I “had them tied up.” When the 
season opened, my wife and I drove out to 
look them over before they were disturbed. 
We were the first hunters in the territory, 
and no car had come nearer than two 
miles on the unfrequented road. However, 
hunters were on a mountain side a couple 
of miles away. We heard distant shots. 
Did we get easy shots at those “tame” 
deer? We did not. Although we ap- 
proached the draw cautiously up-wind, we 





saw them going over the ridge a quarter | 


of a mile away. They were hell-bent and 
showed absolutely no curiosity. Man had 
ceased to be a friend and for a month 
would be the deadliest of enemies. They 
knew it as well as anyone. 

In some localities the Rocky Mountain 
mule deer is called the “jumping deer,’ 
and those who have only read about the 
animals and have never seen them are apt 
to form the idea that the bound is the only 
means of locomotion the animals have. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The animals have three gaits besides the 
walk—the trot, the bound and a dead run. 
I have never seen this mentioned in print. 

The bound, about which so much has 
been written, is largely the gait used when 
the deer is confused and startled. He also 
uses it in going up and down hill, al- 
though I have seen big bucks trot clear to 
the top of a steep slope with all the form 
of a standard-bred horse. Many times a 
drowsing deer jumped from his bed will 
come out bounding, then go into a trot 
or a run. A badly scared deer will nearly 
always run in level country. The run is 
by no means a gallop, but a dead run like 
that of a quarter horse or an antelope, and 
it is unbelievably swift. Very rough coun- 
try filled with large, sharp rocks will 
nearly always make a deer bound. Other- 
wise I believe he more often trots or runs. 

I remember shooting at a running buck 
three hundred yards away across a sage- 
brush flat in Mexico. I was using an old 
.30-40 and underestimated his speed. Ev- 
ery one of my five shots went behind him. 
The memory is a painful one, as the buck 
was large and my party needed the meat. 

I also remember surprising a young doe 
which had been eating mushrooms in a 
little cove against a thick sfand of young 
spruce. She could not get through the 
spruce, and her only way of exit was 
past me. While she was making up her 
mind she bounded into the air. And how 
she did bound! I'll swear her hoofs were 
three feet from the ground. Finally she 
rushed by me with a startled snort and 
stretched out across seventy-five yards of 
open park as swiftly as an antelope. 


ri I were giving advice to prospective 
hunters of mule deer, I should say first 
to watch the wind. Without the wind in 
his favor the hunter’s chances are abso- 
lutely nil. Second, I'd say to move quietly 
and to be everlastingly on the watch. Stop 
frequently and use your eyes, remember- 
ing that deer cannot see a stationary ob- 
ject well. Above all, don’t try to travel 
more than two miles an hour. Cover your 
ground thoroughly and avoid places where 
a deer, if jumped, can be out of sight in 
a bound or two. Remember that the idea 
is to shoot deer and not merely to scare 
them. Above all, don’t underestimate the 
intelligence of your prey. And remember, 
too, that the buck is gambling with his 
life, while you have at stake only a day’s 
sport, some meat and a trophy. 

As far as rifles are concerned, I am very 
much opposed to light cartridges like the 
44-40, the .30-30 and others of their ilk. 
I have seen too many wounded bucks get 
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away when hit with them. I have also seen 
bucks hit five or six times before they 
went down. Use a .30-06 with the fast 
150-grain bullet, the 7mm. with the 139- 
grain buliet, or the .270. 

Nine times out of ten, any solid hit with 
any of these cartridges, no matter where 
placed, will put a buck down and out. If 
it does not kill him at once, it will so 
paralyze him that he can be finished off. 
For the past five years I have used a 
sporter and 150-grain high-speed cart- 
ridges, and during that time I have never 
had a wounded buck escape. Three were 
killed instantly. The other two ran only 
about fifty yards. If laws were passed pro- 
hibiting the use of light cartridges on deer, 
it would be the greatest conservation 
measure since the buck law. 

So the mule deer is not on his way out. 
He is gradually increasing, and even ex- 
tending his range. Hunting the mature 
bucks is one of the finest sports in Amer- 
ica, and the deer themselves are among 
the most valuable products of our forests 
and mountains and should be treated as 
such. The recreational value tied up in a 
deer cannot, of course, be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, but each deer is more 
valuable than a dozen sheep. If the killing 
of one buck does not put into circulation 
sooner or later at least one hundred doi- 
lars, then I do not know my hunters. 


SOUTH AMERICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 35) 


ventured close enough to examine my 
heavy cartridge belt, hunting knife and 
45 automatic. I drew the pistol from its 
holster, pointed it at a fire about ten feet 
away and pressed the trigger. The heavy 
bullet scattered the fire. The empty car- 
tridge case, ejected from the gun, hit the 
chiet in the face. He jumped as if stung 
by a hornet and grabbed quickly for his 
spear. 

The automatic barked again to spatter 
the fire, and another empty cartridge case 
spun into the air. The chief's hand shot 
out, and like a monkey he snatched the 
shell before it hit the ground. Once again 
I fired, and grinned at him as much as 
to say, “This magic weapon strikes like 
lightning indefinitely, as often and as rapid- 
ly as I choose to make it.” His better 
judgment seemed to tell him not to an- 
tagonize the stranger who was possessed 
of such non-understandable magic, and he 
grinned back at me. 

Eventually a woman brought several 
pieces of baked meat on a banana leaf and 
spread them on the ground between the 
chief and myself. We ate, noisily and 
messily, with our fingers. 

As darkness was settling, something 
seemed to tell me that this was not a 
particularly healthy place to spend the 
night. I didn’t think I would be able to 
sleep very well in the midst of this bunch 
of little gorillas. So I diplomatically re- 
turned to my canoe, gave it a quick push 
out from the bank, and paddled rapidly 
down-stream to spend the night in the 
boat on the opposite side of the river. 

I was on my way again at daybreak, 
deciding to keep close to the shore until 
I could shoot another pig or a deer for 
my breakfast. Although I saw a couple of 
deer and took a hasty shot at one, it seem- 
ed that luck was against me. At last, with 
my stomach grumbling in complaint, I 
saw a plump-looking monkey sitting on 
the limb of a tree overhanging the water, 
and decided to find out just how one of 
these long-armed creatures actually tastes. 

At the crack of my rifle the monkey 
toppled into the water, landing on the 
edge of a tangle of roots. The shot had 
also frightened a large, grotesque harpy 
eagle from its perch on a dead tree, and I 
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watched it wing out over the river and 
alight in a tree-top on the opposite side. 
Then I turned back to pick up the monkey 
as my canoe drifted close to it. ; 

To my surprise, the water around my 
prospective breakfast was fairly boiling 
with animation, and I could see a swirl 
of silvery flashes as a school of fishes pro- 
ceeded to tear the monkey to shreds, 

“Piranha!” I said to myself. 

It was my first acquaintance with these 
amazing, murderous little “man-eating” 
fish of South America. I stopped the canoe 
and watched the scene in fascination. There 
seemed to be hundreds of them, each fight- 
ing madly for a mouthful of flesh. Those 
in back fairly leaped out of the water to 
get over the ones nearer the feast. The 
monkey was jerked from side to side, and 
as the blood spread in the water it seemed 
to draw other legions to the banquet. 

I fired another rifle shot into the swirl- 
ing turmoil. The bullet caused two of the 
fish to start floating down-stream. With 
the paddle I retrieved one of these to 
examine it. The other disabled one was 
quickly attacked by his own kind and 
jerked out of sight to be devoured. 

I found the little devil to resemble a bass 
in general shape, but equipped with the 
most ferocious set of razor-sharp teeth I 
have ever seen. When I threw it back into 
the water, it too was instantly attacked and 
devoured by its brothers and sisters. Very 
quickly the monkey had virtually disap- 
peared, and I continued on my way, still 
looking for my breakfast. 

An hour or so later I shot a deer at the 
edge of a sand-spit. It was such an attrac- 
tive place that I decided to put up the tent 
near a clump of trees and spend the day 
there. I wasn’t going anywhere in particu- 
lar, was in no particular hurry to get there, 
and thought I might investigate the coun- 
try back from the river’s bank. 

After a leisurely breakfast, I took a 
stroll back toward the forest. Just before 
reaching the first timber, I proceeded to 
step over the trunk of a dead tree lying 
on the ground. I did not give it any par- 
ticular attention. Just as I went to pass it 
the tree trunk suddenly came to life and 
started to wriggle away. It was a monster 
water snake, fully six inches in diameter 
and almost twenty feet long. 

I quickly raised my rifle and sent a bullet 
into the broad mottled brown head. The 
shot precipitated one of the most terrific 
scenes I have ever witnessed. The entire 
body lashed about in convulsive gyrations 
which at times seemed to take the entire 
twenty feet of its length into the air at 
the same time. Occasionally, parts of it ap- 
peared to go fifteen feet from the ground. 


HAD instantly and quickly retreated to 

a safe distance, for if that long, sinewy 
body were to strike me the results would 
unquestionably be disastrous. But the 
spasm was short-lived. Within not more 
than two or three minutes the great sef- 
pentine body lay in a knotted heap on the 
ground, slowly writhing, repulsively spiral- 
ing the yellow belly and mottled brown 
back in the throes of death. . 

Assured that it would not regain con 
sciousness and crawl away, I decided t 
proceed on my tour of investigation and 
skin the snake when I returned. Just what 
I could do with the skin when I got t 
off, I wasn’t quite sure. 

I soon found that there was no pleasure 
in traveling in the timber. The under- 
growth of brush, vines and jungle vegeta 
tion was traversed by occasional game 
trails, but they seldom went in the direc- 
tion I desired to go and it was a case 0 
literally crawling on hands and knees at 
frequent intervals to follow them. | 

Both birds and animals were amazingly 
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fearless—that is, I could easily approach 
to within a few yards of. most of them. 
But they all seemed to realize their own 
ability to get away to safety at short no- 
tice, and kept a sufficient distance between 
us. 

Returning to my camping place, a little 
disappointed with my morning’s jaunt, I 
decided not to skin the snake and felt a 
little regretful that I had killed the crea- 
ture. Going on to where I had hung the 
carcass of the deer in a tree near the tent, 
to cut off some steaks for lunch, I noticed 
a large crocodile out on the spit not more 
than fifty feet from my canoe. It was the 
first of these I had seen, although they 
were later encountered by the hundreds 
farther down the river. A large rock sent 
this fellow squirming back into the water. 

The rest of the day I spent in the shade 
of the trees, and in the early evening I 
paddled out into the river and caught some 
trout-like fish for my supper. Darkness 
fell and I took to the seclusion of my tent 
to escape the attack of hordes of mos- 
quitoes that suddenly appeared. 

During the night I was awakened by a 
strange sound just outside the tent. It was 
a mingled crunching and snarling sound. 
Sitting up and becoming wide awake, I 
quickly decided that it was a jaguar that 
had pulled down my deer and was having 
a late supper on it. 

There was not enough light to shoot by. 
Peeking out through the netting that cov- 
ered the open entrance to the tent, rifle in 
hand, I could barely distinguish a slight 
movement on the ground under the tree 
where I had hung the meat. I watched in- 
tently, trying to distinguish an outline and 
quite undecided as to whether I should 
yell at the beast, attempt to shoot it or 
remain quiet. 

Shortly I could see an animal dragging 
the deer from under the trees out across 
the open, until it was lost behind the cor- 
ner of the tent. Although I had been unable 
to distinguish the creature at any time, the 
fact that it was now out of my line of 





EW men know more about 

the practical side of big game 
fishing than Lansdell Anderson. 
Tiring of catching marlin from 
a cruiser, he went out and did the 
job from a rowboat. “MARLIN— 
AT ARM’S LENGTH,” in the 
next issue, will tell you about it. 











vision caused me considerable concern and 
unpleasantness of feeling. I regretted that 
I had not taken a chance at shooting it. 

I sat motionless for some moments. Sud- 
denly I was startled almost to the point of 
diving right out through the front netting 
by hearing a loud sniffing at the back of 
my tent and a slight scraping as of stiff 
bristles rubbing against the thin silk fabric. 
Unquestionably, it was the jaguar making 
a much-too-close investigation for himself. 
Pointing the muzzle of the gun in the gen- 
eral direction, I became conscious that my 
finger was trembling on the trigger, and 
the next instant I had decided not to fire. 

There were no more sounds, yet I felt 
certain that the spotted killer of the South 
American jungle was standing within a 
few feet of me, probably just about as 
undecided regarding his next move as I 
was. One stroke of those sharp claws in his 
powerful paws would open like a flash a 
doorway sufficient for him to come inside, 
and at such close quarters my chances of 
— him instantly would be almost hope- 
ess. 


I waited—and waited—and waited. Of- 
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ten I fancied hearing sounds on every side | 


of the tent. But I was never quite sure. 

At length, after what seemed to be many 
hours, the approaching dawn began to turn 
the tent from black to gray. I slipped on 
my pants and crept outside to look around. 
E everything was quiet save the swirl of the 
river—and nowhere could I see any signs 
of life on the sand-spit. 

Shortly afterward I learned that my 
visitor had been a jaguar—a very large 
one—and he had departed, taking my 
breakfast with him. I found his great paw 
marks, as large as the palm of my hand, 
all around my tent. He had apparently 
even licked my frying pan and clawed open 
a bag of corn-meal to taste it. 

A little chagrined, I took down my tent, 
loaded my stuff into the canoe and pushed 
out into the river to look for another deer 
or a jungle pig for my breakfast. 

(To be continued) 


THE SILVER KING STRIKES 
(Continued from page 31) 
medium and light tackle classes under the 

regulations of the club. 

In an old document, dating back to 
1675, written by Capt. William Danipier, 
an English buccaneer, is the first written 
record of a tarpon. The account is of the 
Bay of Campeche, west of Yucatan. In 
this article Captain Danipier tells of how 
the Indians used spears and nets to catch 
tarpon and how they dried the meat. But 
it was not till 1885 that tarpon fishing be- 
came a sport. 

Records of large fish caught on rod 
and reel are most interesting. However, 
the largest tarpon captured was caught 
in a net in the Hillsboro River Inlet, 
Florida. He was 8 feet 2 inches long, and 
was estimated to weigh 350 pounds. The 
largest tarpon caught on rod and reel 
measured 7 feet 8 inches, and had a girth 
of 47 inches. He weighed 232 pounds. This 
monster was caught by W. A. McLaren 
in the Panuco River, Mexico, on March 27, 
1911, on a 27-thread line. 

The second largest tarpon was caught 
in the St. Lucie River, Florida, by Edward 
Grainer, March 28, 1928, on a_ spoon. 
This fish measured 7 feet and had a 47- 
inch girth. He was weighed forty-eight 
hours later and tipped the scales at 221 
pounds, having lost about 9 pounds. An- 
other large fish was caught by Dr. Habe 
at Tampico, Mexico. This specimen was 
6 feet 8 inches long, and weighed 223 


pounds. The largest mounted tarpon may 
be seen in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. He is 


7 feet 2% inches long. 

The record for the largest catch of 
tarpon in one day—sunrise to sunset 
by a single person is held by B. W. Crown- 
inshield of Boston. On June 6, 1916, at 
Boca Grande Pass he landed twenty-five 
tarpon. 

The tackle problem in tarpon fishing is 
one of importance. Light tackle is pre- 
ferred by real sportsmen. In this class 
3-6 is the lightest. The tip and butt of 
the rod together weigh 6 ounces. The rod 
is 6 feet long. The line is 6-thread, test- 
ing about 15 pounds. On heavy-tackle rods 
the tips weigh up to 15 ounces, and the 
lines test to 72 pounds. The medium tackle 
is found between these two limits, ac- 
cording to the club rules. 

By far the most common method of 
catching tarpon is with live bait. In deep 
rivers the fishing is done on the bottom. 
Along the coast the bait is held up by a 
cork which becomes detached when a fish 
is hooked. The bait is set from six to 
thirty feet deep, depending upon the depth 
of the water and the action of the fish. 
Trolling affords an even greater thrill. 
Spoons, wooden minnows and _ feathered 
lures are commonly used. It is hard to 
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tails—no large body bones—no 
waste whatever—just meaty 
fillets packed in new brine in $ 
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My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
paid, a pail containing 18 small, tender mackerel | 
fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 
practically boneless. If, after trying a few fillets, I 
am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at = | 
expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, 

send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Name 
Address ecocensngnseconstentansstocsssessenens 
ne | 





Bank or other reference........cccc..ccocesereeseerenee _ 
*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25¢ beautifully | 
illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful sea- 

food recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded | 
if you are not pleased in every way ' 
—— eer a 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON 
ANNOUNCE 


THE Raval 
Family 


A NEW LINE OF FINE SPLIT 
BAMBOO FLY RODS } 
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TWO-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
ONE FERRULE ONLY 





THE King 


Hexi-Super-Cane 
Treated by Secret Chinese Process. 


Real power, for spinner 
and wet fly fishing. 
9 ft.—7 oz. 


™ Oupen 


Hexi-Super-Cane 
Treated by Secret Chinese Process. , 
n ideal dry fly rod. 
Real back bone. 
8-1/2 ft.—5 oz. 


me Hrincess 


Untreated Bamboo for 
Brook Fishing. 
7 ft.— 3-3/8 oz. 





- 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line 
of Fishing Tackle in the World. Successful 


for Over 120 Years. 








la 


Jy An Old 
=) \ FAVORITE 


\ now made 
\. in this 
\COUNTRY 


\. NATURAL 
\. MINNOW 


Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 
purchase, made in the United 
States, this type of formerly im- 
ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 
The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 

Write for Catalog No. § 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Bitt DEWITT Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 





describe the thrill one experiences when 
his lure is struck by a tarpon. 

The leaping tarpon has achieved world 
fame. What is this leap, and how is it 
done? As the fish swims rapidly up to- 
ward the surface the drive is in the caudal 
fin; after the tail leaves the water, mo- 
mentum alone makes a high jump possible 
as the fish passes into a less dense medium. 
His efforts throw him from twelve to 
eighteen feet in to the air, covering an 
arc of over thirty feet in length. Tarpon 
have been known to jump as many as 
twenty times. Once in the air, the fish 
shakes his head viciously to remove the 
hook, and about half the time his efforts 
are awarded with freedom. It is this spec- 
tacular fight that has made this fish fa- 
mous in the sporting world. 

Now just what might one expect in 
the way of a fight when he hooks a 
tarpon? I am safe in saying that no two 
fish ever put up the same struggle. You 
can expect something new and different 
from each one. Grover Cleveland, after 
having caught several tarpon, said, “Fish 
are always doing the most mysterious and 
startling things.” No one has yet been 
wise enough to explain their ways or 
account for their conduct. 

There are certain things which one 
would do well to remember in playing 
a fish. Let us first consider the strike. If 
trolling, you should return the strike as 
soon as you feel it and as hard as your 
tackle will permit. Most people think that 
because of the great shock received when 
the tarpon strikes he will hook himself. 
This is seldom the case. The iron-like 
mouth prevents the hook from sinking over 
the barb, and the hook is thrown on the 
first jump. 

Fishing with a cork is a different mat- 
ter. The tarpon has a habit of mouthing 
the bait and should be allowed plenty of 
time to get the hook well back into his 
mouth, To allow time for this you must 
restrain yourself when the cork goes under 
and wait until the line becomes so taut 
that you can barely strike your fish; then 
hit him as hard as you can, and prepare 
for the fun. 


HEN trolling, you will find that 
most of your strikes are close to the 
boat. Fishing with a cork is usually done 
fifty to a hundred and fifty feet from the 





boat. One of the beauties of this kind of 
fishing is that your fight takes place close 
to the boat. The fish is a sportsman. Upon 
being hooked, he will immediately leave 
the school and give you a fight to the end. 
His struggles never cease until he is along- 
side the boat. 

Now you have hooked your fish, and the 
battle is on. At first there is a short run 
that cannot be stopped. This is followed 
by an aerial attack. He comes out of the 
water with lightning speed, shaking his 
head viciously, mouth open, gills extend- 
ed. Failing to throw the hook, he leaps 
again and again. With all the frenzy of 
the wild horse when he first feels the 
lasso, he springs through the air and 
dashes through the water. 

This fight will last from thirty minutes 
to two hours, according to the size of the 
fish and the class of tackle used. A taut 
line must be kept at all times. The rod 
should be held at about a 40-degree an- 
gle. As the fish leaves the water strike 
with your rod and try to make him hit on 
his side. It is well to remember that the 
hook, half the time, is lodged in some 
small piece of skin in the mouth and that 
too much strain will tear it out. A long 





strain will wear a large hole in the mouth, 

and the hook may fall out, usually at the 

| last minute, when you are ready to gaff 
your fish. 

Quite often a shark will relieve you of 
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your prize, or at least a portion of it, 
just when you are most certain of victory. 
You will think it queer that a shark al- 
ways gets the largest fish you hook. 

Here is one case where women are as 
good fishermen as men. They are more 
patient and handle their fish easier, with 
a lighter hand, and are often more suc- 
cessful than a man who tries to show the 
silver king who is boss. When you are 
ready to bring your prize alongside the 
boat, you should always release your drag; 
failure to do this has been the cause of 
many a broken rod, or a hook pulled out 
from too much strain, If the fish are very 
large or wanted for trophies, they are 
gaffed and tied to the boat. If not, the true 
sportsman will release them. In almost 
every case these fish will survive if sharks 
do not get them. 

Now don’t be anxious and worried if you 
can’t fish for tarpon tomorrow. This sport 
has been enjoyed since 1885. Just be glad 
that you found it as soon as you did, and 
try to catch a tarpon the first chance you 
get. 


NINE-POUND RAINBOW 
(Continued from page 27) 
large rock. Breathless, he dropped to the 
ground—what matter if the team had 
gotten away, we were near friends. 

When he opened his eyes, I was stand- 
ing above him flourishing the fish, cause 
of all the excitement. Need I say I was 
entirely forgiven for the fright he had 
suffered ? 

The fish weighed a good nine pounds, 
and it measured thirty-two inches in 
length. It was displayed with several 
others of the afternoon’s catch when we 
reached the county seat. 

Even though my husband does finish 
this story for me, he has never deducted 
a fraction from the established size of my 
rainbow, nor has he ever questioned the 
skill which was necessary to land it. One 
later incident has afforded me consider- 
able amusement in this connection. 

We moved from the ranch and did not 
return for several years. Our first visit 
was to be celebrated with a stag fishing 
party to the “Big River.” An elderly 
man who had heard of my “big catch,” 
and who wished to be polite to a fellow 
fisherman, came to me and said, “You'd 
better decide to go along yourself.” As 
one voice, ere I could reply, my male 
relatives chorused, “Mother expects you 
to spend the week with her.” 

Despite many feminine usurpations, this 
is pretty much of a man’s world; fishing 
has always been the favorite sport of the 
male, and, I suspect, has provided sanc- 
tuary, too. Women poachers should profit 
by my example and recount their suc- 
cesses with discretion and moderation. 
Otherwise, they may encroach on ground 
that truly is essentially masculine. 


HITTING THE SPOT 
(Continued from page 23) 


with the target you are making progress. 
Judgment of distance will improve with 
practice. 

Keep your arm out of the cast almost 
entirely. Notice I say “almost” in respect 
to this, as I do to other prohibitions or in- 
junctions. The reason is that we must not 
be too exact as to form, or we will lose 
the ease or grace so necessary in success- 
ful casting. Anyway, keep your elbow 
close to your side, the forearm extended 
in front almost (there it is again) parallel 
with the ground. Remember, the knuckles 
of the right hand should be held upper- 
most, so as to get advantage of the full 
hinge action of the wrist. You may recall 
I said a while back that the fingers of the 
right hand will open somewhat as the rod 
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comes back to a point beyond the perpen- 
dicular. Let them. You will naturally close 
those fingers as the rod is pulled forward, 
getting added power. 

The angler who will heed my advice 
and indulge in frequent practice will want 
some guide to his progress. When he feels 
that he is getting good, he will want some 
means of comparing his own skill with 
that of first-class men. For that reason, I 
will tell something about two of the more 
popular of the great variety of casting 
events—the 5-ounce accuracy plug, in 
which the lure is a hookless wooden plug 
of that weight, and the %- ounce accuracy 
bait, in which the weight is of metal. 

Of these two, the plug event may be 
depended upon always to draw the larger 
entry. In this event, five 30-inch metal 
rings, painted different colors, are an- 
chored at random at distances of not less 
than forty feet nor more than eighty. One 
cast is made at each ring in the order 
designated by the captain, and then the 
order is reversed and another cast made at 
each, a total of ten. 

The scoring, as in all accuracy casting 
events, is done by the demerit system. If 
the plug lands upon or within the metal 
ring, the cast is scored as a “perfect” and 
there is no demerit. For each foot or frac- 
tion of a foot that the plug lands outside 
the ring, the caster is given a demerit of 
one. Thus a caster having put his plug 
three feet outside a ring will suffer 
three demerits on that cast. The total 
number of demerits in ten casts are de- 
ducted from 100, and the result is the 
caster’s score. 

In the bait-casting event the distances 
are known—60, 65, 70, 75 and 80 feet. In 
tournaments each man casts once at the 
shortest distance, and the ring is then 
moved out five feet. Each casts twice at 





OU fishermen who are think- 

ing about the sport to come 
will want to read “THE DRY 
FLY ON FAST WATER,” by 
R. A. Millholland, in March. It’s 
a most informative article. 











the 80-foot distance and once more at each 
of the other distances back to sixty. 

The rod most in favor for tournament 
casting is six feet in length and quite lim- 
ber, the action running down into the 
lower joint. The line is of braided silk of 
4%-pound breaking test. This is the offi- 
cial line for sanctioned events. 

At a national tournament no man need 
feel disgraced with a score of 95. In fact, 
he may win. A score of 90, however, will 
win in most local or sectional tourna- 
ments, and if you are able to chalk up an 
85 you may go fishing in anybody’s com- 
pany without danger of dev eloping an in- 
feriority complex. 

Distance ¢ casting as practiced in tourna- 
ments is hardly related, even, to practical 
fishing ; but I’m going to tell just enough 
about i it so that the tyro may better under- 
stand some of the pri ydigious casts of which 
he hears. He may have been surprised at 
some time if he read that the 5 54-ounce dis- 
tance record in a national tournament was 
an average of 321.6 feet for five casts, the 
longest of which was 344 feet: or that 
an unofficial cast of 383 feet with a bait 


rod has been made. Here is how it is 
done: 
A short, extremely stiff rod is used. 


The line is a merest thread, often 000 sew- 
ing silk, To the end of this silk is attached 
a stout line of several feet, just long 


enough so that it may be fastened to the 
plug, pass through the guides and take a 
This bit of stout 


few turns on the reel. 
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line is known as the trace, and its purpose 
is to bear the strain of starting the cast. 
Some casters wind the rod around their 
heads d /a David with his sling, in gradu- 
ally accelerated circles, and then let the 
plug go places. Thumbing the reel in this 
case is a nice trick. Because the equipment 
must be kept dry for the best results, the 
casting is done on land. So you see, the 
event hasn’t much relation to fishing, and 
the length of the cast made under those 
conditions is no criterion of what the same 
man might do with practical gear. 

But our aim is to talk about fishing, or 
at least the practical relationship of good 
casting to the pursuit of game fish. So let 
us transfer the scene from the practice 
platform to a mountain lake where black 
bass are rumored to respond on occasion 
to the lure of the angler. We will assume 
you have a boat and someone to row it. 
The best range will be found to be about 
sixty feet from shore. This is in comfort- 
able casting reach and does not leave out 
too much line in case of a strike. You may 
be using an underwater or a surface plug. 


S soon as the cast is made, transfer 
the rod from the right to the left 
hand, with the reel on top, and begin reel- 
ing in. If you have a surface plug, which 
is supposed to represent some crippled ob- 
ject on top of the water, the reeling is done 
quite slowly for a few feet and the plug 
then is allowed to come to rest. After a 
second or so, start it again and repeat the 
performance. A good practice is to give 
it an occasional snappy jerk. The object is 
to simulate the efforts of the injured or ex- 
hausted creature to get away. Unlike the 
delicacy necessary in presenting a lure to 
a trout, the bass plug may come down ker- 
smash in the vicinity of your bass, and it 
will have a tendency to attract rather than 
to frighten him. 

If you are using an underwater plug, 
representing a minnow or other form of 
aquatic life, reel steadily and more rapidly. 
This is done to keep the little propellers 
moving and to give the semblance of life 
or to impart any other action, such as dart- 
ing or diving, that the lure is constructed 
to perform. 

When a fish strikes, set the hook in him 
good and plenty and then try to keep him 
from getting any slack. If it’s a black bass, 
just try to keep him from antes any slack 
with a bait rod. 

The bait caster will occasionally—and 
I mean only occasionally—find a spot in 
which he cannot comfortably put his lure | 
with the straight overhead cast. A peor 
man can put the overhead cast almost 
anywhere that any cast can be put. How- 
ever, there are places where the trees hang 
low over the water’s edge. Here the side- 
arm cast may be used if it is desired to 
put the plug close in to shore. The exe- 
cution is the same as in the overhead cast. 
The rod is pointed directly to the right 
instead of in front. Keep the elbow close 
to the side and use only the wrist. During 
the cast the rod is moved in a plane parallel 
with the earth. Anyone who has learned 
the overhead cast can make this one with- 
out difficulty. 

I have recommended a rather light line— 
9-pound test—for practical fishing, and I 
firmly believe it is adequate. But I must 
caution those who would follow me in 
this respect to exercise caution in one par- 
ticular: don’t try to make the line last 
forever, and inspect it frequently near the 
end to make sure it has not frayed. This 
fraying is likely to take place where the 
lead touches the tip guide. If you are ac- 
customed to take a two-inch lead, the first 
place your line will break will be two 
inches from the end. 

Two experiences have made me careful 
in this respect. Fishing the mouth of the 


























62 HOURS 


of BATTLE with a 
792-lb. TUNA 


that was a Nova 
Scotia test for Thomas 
M. Howell's line—a 
36-thread Ashaway Orig- 
inal Cuttyhunk — act- 
ually less than yy inch 
in diameter. Week later, 
using another 36-thread 
Original Cuttyhunk, Mr. 
Howell brought in the 
two larger tuna shown 
above-—956 Ibs. and 
830 Ibs. 

Through two August 
days and a half that 
giant 792-Ib. blue-fin fought Howell, his companion, 
his fishing captain and his launchman, the four 
men taking turns. Zigzagged. Circled. Raced. Sound- 
ed. Sulked. Covered 200 miles of heaving North 
Atlantic waters. That's ENDURANCE—in fish, 
fishermen and LINE. And Mr. Howell's next taking 
his 830-lb. and 956-Ib. tunas proves it was no fluke. 

For any salt-water fishing use this dependable 
Ashaway hand-laid line of best Irish linen. Guar 
anteed wet-test strength 3 Ibs. to each thread. All 
sizes, 6 thread to 72 thread, and all lengths. 


ASHAWAY FRESH-WATER LINES 


Seon, when the ice goes out, and 
you're once again out after big, fast, 

















serobatic landlocks or trout—or 
West Const steelheads, rainbows— 
you'll get superb casting with an 
Crandall's merican 





Strength. At good tackle 


stores. 


GET THIS NEW 
BOOKLET FREE 


1935 Ashaway Line Catalog Sup- 
plement now printing. Write 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 501, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 








that gets the é@ 
BIG FISH | 2__/ 


TRANSPARENT 


Hedden’s Ss. as eee 


“River-Runt-SPOOK.” 


NOT made of Wood—Indestructible 


Real fish-flesh appeal. In original Underwater model, 
also in two new Floating models —“‘Regular”’ $1.00, 
and “‘Jointed’’ $1.25. Length, 234 in. Weight, 54 oz. 


Two New “‘Shore-Minnow’”’ Finishes 


“Silver-shiner’’, and “Iridescent Green’’ —exclu- 
sively Heddon. Amazingly life- like, duplicating ap- 
pearance of those tr P t little shore 

Also all standard finishes. 


+ aaa Heddon’s New Catalog with lat- 
est Bait Chart and “‘How to Catch 
More Fish.’ Tells What to use, 
When and How. Send for it. «2» 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. F-21, Dowagiac, one 


Via 















OCEAN CITY 


SEE THE New 
ST. CHARLES Level Wind 


Bait Casting Reel 


This new Ocean 
City is a beauty 
and has made an 
instant hit. Ma- 
hogany colored 
genuine bakelite 
side plates. 
Smooth action, 
sturdy and the 
price only 


$1.25 





WANITA 
FLY REEL 


Scientifically and sturdily 
built for satisfactory and 
long service. Has solid 
one-piece aluminum frame, 
including seat. 


Price $4.10 
New Synchro Mesh BAY CITY 


Bigger value than 
ever but still the 
same price. New 
Synchro Mesh. New 
Automatic Free 
Spool Lever, New 
Handle Lock and 
Wrench, New Open 
Top, Doubie Side 
Bars, and all the 
other features that made it so popular—Star 
Drag, Chromium Plating, etc. 


250 yd. size $6.00 300 yd. size 7,50 
SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 














—Ask about the NEW SYNCHRO MESH with new 

automatic FREE SPOOL LEVER for salt water 

Reels. Explained in new catalog No. 35. 
FREE—write for 








2s Build a " 


FIREPLACE 
that 
Circulates Heat 


Will Not Smoke/ 


Now-a fireplace that heats e corner of the 
room and connecting rooms. ovides living 
comfort in cool spring and fall days-cuts heat- 
ing bills. Only heat requiredin mild climates 
and for summer cam Burns any fuel. A 
double-walled met form around which 
masonry is easily built. Costs but little more. 
Stoc in principal cities for quick delivery. 
Write for details. State if building new fire- 

place or rebuilding old—f 


ior home or camp. 
Heatilator Co., 882 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York 





















Make Money at Ham 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. A/#iyAR 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 


money for you! Enormous new ‘' 

demand. Illustrated book free. \ 

Write today! j 

AMERICAN MUSH ROOMC/ 4 ° 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


921 Woolnough Bidg., Toronto, Onan , Ct * ‘ ™ : 
25 AWEEK 07 —Sloz. 













Rogue River for salmon, I was using bait- 
casting tackle (the orthodox for that meth- 
od of fishing) which had been furnished 
me and which I did not inspect. The 
one and only salmon I hooked started for 
the interior, and may be going yet. The 
line broke at the lead. 

The other incident took place at Split 
Rock Pond, where my family was sum- 
mering and I was spending week-ends. 
Fresh from the city on a Saturday after- 
noon, I seized my set-up rod from the 
corner, not remembering that the family 
had probably been fishing with it during 
the week. I rowed to where I knew there 
was a nice bass near a fallen tree and 
made a long cast toward it. A very long 
cast, in fact. The surface plug flew off the 
end of the line and fell in the water among 
the partially submerged branches. As I 
rowed toward it I saw something smash 
the plug, and it disappeared. Soon I saw 
a bass threshing against one of the branches, 
trying to get rid of the plug. He had 
hooked himself, as sometimes happens. I 
hurried over, hoping to recover my plug 
and if possible get the bass. But he saw 
me and disappeared. The next thing I 
knew he was making whoopee out in the 
pond behind me, leaping into the air and 
shaking his head. Then he went down, 
and I saw him no more. The next morning 
I found the plug lying in the water among 
the branches of the fallen tree. But I never 
did get that bass. 

Proficiency in casting makes not only 
for more enjoyment at all times but for 
better fishing. One of the reasons is that 
the quicker you get your lure over a rising 
bass the better the chance of taking him. 
Unlike the stream trout, the bass does 
not lie and feed consistently in one small 
spot. The reason, obviously, is that the 
trout’s food is carried to him by the cur- 
rent, and the bass in a lake or pond must 
range somewhat in search of that which 
satisfies the inner fish. This was true 
even of my Split Rock bass. He might 
have been found anywhere around that 
large fallen tree or in the middle of it, 
where no man could reach him. 

You may see a bass rise in open water, 
in which case the task is not difficult, and 
any angler with even small ability may 
hope to take him if the lure is attractive. 
But again, he may rise in a gap in the 
lily-pads, close beside a dead log or be- 
tween a couple of protruding rocks. He 
is likely to remain momentarily near the 
spot where he has risen. It is under a 
condition like this that the angler who 
has indulged in much practice will reap 
dividends, whereas the inexperienced is 
liable only to succeed in losing some of 
his tackle or scaring off the fish. 


HERE is a fascination, too, in the 

ability to cast accurately and with 
ease, whether or not the fish are taking. 
As in fly-fishing the proficient bait-caster 
more or less consciously plays a game with 
himself of seeing how often he can hit the 
spot at which he is aiming, or at least in 
how close proximity he can place his lure. 
There need be few dull moments for such 
a man as he drifts along the shore of 
some still lake, with the evening shadow 
creeping to him, knowing just where he 
wants to put his lure and, within man’s 
finite limits, able to do it. 

Contrast him with a man I know who 
deeply likes fishing and who in middle life 
took up the use of artificial lures. He took 
a few lessons in casting, but because he 
lacked either in manual dexterity or in 
patience—I do not know which—he was 
not able to get the hang of it. This man 
sighs with real grief because he cannot 
put out a fly or a plug as he sees others 
do it. And he always will, because no 
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amount of advice will impel him to devote 
enough patience to the task to overcome 
the lack of natural ability from which he 
suffers. 

Do not be like that man! If other ways 
seem easier than the correct way, do not 
be tempted. The correct form in casting 
is so definitely fixed that there can be no 
question about it. You may think you are 
making no progress. Then the knack 
comes to you and you feel like shouting. 
“Genius is merely long practice.” That 
saying truly applies to casting. 


COON AND RACCOON 
(Continued from page 21) 


as unwittingly he pulled me in on top of 
him. The water was like ice. I let out a 
yell; and when Seven-up had finished 
several yells he had in mind, we settled 
down to the serious business of getting 
out. By that time our lights were gone 
and the dogs were almost out of hearing. 

Of course, Joe had gone on with the 
dogs. We didn’t see him any more until 
the hounds had treed and we went bogging 
up into his tobacco-chewing presence. He 
was presiding over a root- and bark- 
gnawing contest that was going on among 
the hounds. Some of the dogs were fight- 
ing, and Joe was using some rather trite 
«eee as well as a splintered hickory 

ail. 

“Where the devil yo’-all been?” he 
swore as he took a whack at two snap- 
ping critters rolling over on the ground. 

“In de creek,” Seven-up explained with 
dampened spirits. 

“Git yo’self up that tree, Seven-up, and 
shake out that coon.” 

Seven-up tipped back his head and roll- 
ed his eyes upward. “Ole coon done step 
off on de clouds by now, Mist’ Joe. Sho’ 
hates to pester myself h’istin’ up dat tree.” 

“Git yo’ coat off and grab that vine.” 

Reluctantly Seven-up put down his ax 
and lantern. “Liable be a snake perusin’ 
round amongst dem vines. Us don’t wanta 
fret no tree snake, Mist’ Joe.” 

Nevertheless Seven-up took a tug at his 
shapeless felt hat and waded through the 
milling dogs. He reached up, testing the 
strength of the muscadine vine swinging 
down from the tangled mass of limbs and 
smaller vines ten or fifteen feet above. The 
hounds set up a new clamor to cheer him 
on. 

Seven-up began to climb. When he 
had reached the first limbs and only his 
feet protruded downward through the 
matted growth, we heard an ejaculated 
grunt which was followed by the sudden 
appearance of a falling object. Possum or 
coon, I didn’t know which. The dogs were 
upon it, fighting, growling, tearing it to 
bits. Joe was laughing, and up in the 
darkness Seven-up groaned. 

“Mist’ Joe, is dey ruint mah hat?” he 
called down. 

“Just sorta chawed it a little, Seven-up,” 
Joe answered with a ruthless grin. 

Still protesting, Seven-up swung his 
feet from view, and only his grunts and 
the snapping of twigs told us that he con- 
tinued his climb. Except for occasional 
barks and whines, the dogs had grown 
quiet. Some of them were lying down, 
while others still pivoted about the tree. 
King Tut sat off to one side, his eyes and 
nose lifted as he took careful note of 
Seven-up’s progress. 

“Most times it’s a possum what takes to 
a vine,” Joe was saying, “but that thar 1s 
a coon we've treed. King Tut and Drunk 
Lady was sho’ pushin’ him. It wonders me 
ole coon didn’t take to a tree back thar in 
the scrub timber.” 

My clothes were dripping wet, and my 
teeth began to chatter. : 

“If them vines wasn’t so danged thick, 
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we could shoot that coon out,” Joe con- 
tinued. Then he noticed my discomfort 
and bellowed up into the tree. “Seven-up, 
ain't you found that varmint yit?” 

“Yassuh,” came the muffled answer. 
“Heah he is, up heah chawin’ on de moon, 
bless Gawd. Tree dead in de top. I got his 
tail. I’ll have ’im by de neck in a minute.” 

Seven-up’s answer was followed by a 
moment's silence. Then the silence ceased. 
There came a wild yell, together with the 
sharp crack of a breaking limb. Bedlam 
had broken loose aloft. Limbs snapped, 
yines crashed as the squalling Seven-up 
descended earthward in mortal combat 
with a pestered coon. 

Instantly Joe and I and all the dogs were 
in the receiving line. Seven-up, the coon 
and half the tree hove into sight, were 
caught by the lower branches, then crash- 
ed to the ground. Legs, vines, dogs, coon— 
all became a snarling, spinning pinwheel; 
and presiding over all was Joe Crabb and 
his hickory flail. 

For a moment Seven-up was in the mid- 
dle of some mighty fast trouble. He was 
the center of the spinning pinwheel, and 
the pinwheel was everywhere. But final- 
ly he was centrifugally eliminated, and the 
hounds were left to settle matters with 
the coon. 

The animal proved to be badly torn 
when Joe got him away from the dogs and 
held him up to the light. Seven-up was 
taking stock of his tattered clothing. 

“Had me so mixed up I didn’t know 
which was me and which was dawg,” he 
grumbled. “De dawgs didn’t know which 
was me and which was coon.” 

“Looked to me like the coon was pow’ ful 
addled,” grinned Joe. 

“Ole coon kept a cool head,” Seven-up 
defended. “He knowed dawg-gone well 
which was me.” 

On our way home, I made my first sale. 
Joe bought four trees. It was Seven-up’s 
suggestion that they have high-class per- 
simmons for their possum pens. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON PREDATOR 
CONTROL 


(Continued from page 29) 


amounts paid out have been gettin’ less and 
less as the state trapper system reduced 
the population of wolves, coyotes and big 
cats. And I saw figures the other day on 
eight Rocky Mountain States; their trap- 
per expense last year only averaged 
$21,000. 

“Have you got any idea, Herm, how 
much money has been paid out some places 
for predator control under a bounty sys- 
tem? Haven't? Well, it would bung your 
eye. It runs into millions! 

“Now, it might be argued that to get 
rid of wolves and coyotes was worth even 
money like that. Maybe so. The joker in 
that argument is that under the bounty 
system they didn’t get rid of ’em. Wolves 
and coyotes just seemed to get worse the 
higher the bounties got. If you judged by 
the number of pelts bountied, that is. 

“That’s my objection to a bounty sys- 
tem on the big predators,” he said. “I 
don’t know any other thing that lends it- 
self to fraud easier than collectin’ bounties 
on wolves and coyotes and wildcats. And 
I don’t mean that all trappers are crooked, 
either. Not by a long shot! But they’ve 
aly got to have the usual percentage of 
crooks you'll find in any line of work to 
steal a state or a county blind. 

“Alex, I ain’t goin’ to ask you whether 
you ever killed a female wolf or coyote 
when you were trappin’ for bounty or not. 
I'm just goin’ to tell you what I believe. I 
think that if you found a female in your 
traps and she wasn’t so badly hurt but 
what she could make a live of it you turn- 
td her loose! No, don’t try to argue with 
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me! If you've got anything to say, you'll | 


have a chance when I get through. 

“You offer a bounty of twenty, thirty or 
thirty-five dollars on a wolf, and the temp- 
tation to keep the crop comin’ on is just 
too much for some folks. And where that 
kind of folks are trappin’ you get little 
or nothin’ for your money. 

“On the other hand, where you've got 
men who are bein’ paid wages to clean up 
a country and where they’ve got to show 
results to keep on the pay roll, they’re 
goin’ to trap anything they can. Most of 
’em are satisfied with their jobs, or they 
wouldn’t be holdin’ ’em. And any man who 
knows predators knows that no matter 
how hard we're likely to hunt ’em we're 
goin’ to do well to keep ’em checked. Run- 
nin’ ’em out of game country completely 
is just about hopeless. All we can hope 
to do is control ’em. 
<6 UT keepin’ the crop goin’ was only one 
drawback to the bounty system. The 
worst was the downright thievery that went 
on. Thousands of coyote pelts were ship- 
ped into Michigan before they went off the 
bounty system and bounty collected on ’em. 

“In Kansas some of the counties paid 
a dollar bounty on coyote scalps. A gang 
of smart citizens got busy, bought coyote 
scalps on the New York fur market, 
shipped them back home and collected 
bounty for years. They worked in eighty 
counties, and when the thing came to 
trial the prosecutor estimated that they’d 
milked those counties for $180,000. 

“As late as 1930 the state of Washing- 
ton found that it had been taken for a 
bounty ride, too. They were payin’ $5 on 
wildcats, and when the pelt was bountied 
a foot was cut off so’s it couldn’t be 
claimed again. Well, they found one party 
with 356 extra cat feet in his car after he'd 
been drivin’ from one county to another for 
days and turnin’ in cats until you couldn’t 
rest. The worst part of that was that his 
cats turned out to be ocelots, a Southern 
species, that could be bought on the open 
market for a dollar. Sewin’ feet back onto 
imported skins that had been bountied 
once, so they could defraud the state a 
second time, was just addin’ insult to 
somethin’ else, I figure. Washington has 
got an outfit of paid trappers now. 

“So you see, Herman, I’ve had my fin- 
gers crossed on our recent crop of wolf 
stories. I guessed who was startin’ ’em”— 


with a glance at Alex. “I figured these | 


farmers who'd seen a short-tailed wolf 
had been listenin’ to those stories, too. 

“Now, this state ain’t bad off for deer. 
Most of us agree we've got more deer 
than we had back in the bounty days. And 
yet every once in a while this cry goes up 
that wolves are awful bad and that the only 
way to control ’em is to go back to bounty. 
Somehow, it don’t make sense, boys. 

“Our trapper system ain’t perfect. May- 
be there’s a lot of awful holes in it. But 
we've got the deer and we're layin’ out 
somethin’ like a tenth of what we paid 
once for predator control, What’s the 
answer to that? 

“You boys talk it over,” he said as 
Herman began to rub his chin and stam- 
mer. “I’m goin’ to skin out this so-called 
wolf—this dog that made the sure-fire 
wolf track.” 

Henry grinned at Herman, and Herman 
grinned back—a sort of embarrassed grin, 
to be sure, but still a grin. 

“What do you want of that hide?” Hen- 
ry asked. 

“It’s valuable,” said the Old Warden, 
opening his knife. “I’m goin’ to tan it and 
put it away. The next time this howl for 
a return to the bounty system sets up, 
if I can’t find any wolf sign in this county 
myself, why then maybe I'll use this pelt 
as Exhibit A in somethin’ or other.” 
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Mildness and Flavor Win 


T IS the combination of genuine 
mildness and delicious tobacco 
flavor that has made Edgeworth fa- 
mous everywhere. Some tobaccos 
are mild without much flavor. Others 
have flavor, but fail in mildness. 
Edgeworth is the right combina- 
tion. You can smoke it all day long 
—and enjoy it all day long. 

If you are a stranger to the win- 
ning quality of Edgeworth, invest 
in a 15-cent tin and give it a trial. 
These pocket tins are sealed in mois- 
tureproof Cellophane. Other sizes, 
up to pounds, are sold in vacuum- 
packed tins. Ask your dealer. Edge- 
worth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists since 
1877, Richmond, Virginia. 


EDGEWORTH 






SMOKING TOBACCO 


“‘More Smoking Hours Per Tin” 



























































This Department is open for the discussion of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammunition, and their use. 
uestions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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The Big-Bump Loads 


OOD wing shots here and there 
may be found who habitually use 
maximum loads in the field. But 
with the dub, the heaviest big- 

bump loads are his unalterable choice— 
and nothing else will do. 

The naive trust that the novice places 
in the heaviest shells produced by our 
loading companies is sometimes pathetic 
to behold. If a man is a rotten shot, that 
vital deficiency is the last thing he is 
willing to admit, either to himself or to 
anyone else. He pins his faith on gun- 
power, and in child-like fashion imagines 
that if he can just get a load into his gun 
that is powerful enough, somehow or 
other he will be able to knock down more 
game this season than he got last year. 

Last week I received a letter from a 
friend down in Alabama. In criticizing 
the modern trend toward heavy loads, he 


By Bob Nichols 


field that he can tack five yards on to the 
range of his gun by changing to this or 
that big-bump load, and he won't be happy 
until he has his cartridge pockets full of 
stuff heavy enough to give him a battered 
shoulder and bruised cheek after ten min- 
utes of fast shooting on a hot dove flight. 

Without wishing in the least to hurt 
anyone’s feelings, I must in all honesty 
venture the humble opinion that our load- 
ing companies are probably to blame for 
the wide-spread use of long-range shells 
by shooters who have no more business 
using long-range shells than a man, who 
having but a moment before seen his first 
motor car, would be entitled to crawl in 
under the steering wheel. 

Long-range shells are for those who 
have learned how to use long-range shells ; 
and if one has not acquired sufficient pro- 
ficiency to entitle him to the use of such 


fail to give him the desired results, but 
will actually hinder him from making 
normal progress toward becoming a good 
wing shot. He'll do better with light loads. 

In my youth, when the autumn rolled 
around I always broke out into black at 
two spots. First, my hands were quickly 
stained to a deep mahogany color from 
hulling hickory nuts and walnuts. Second, 
my right cheek-bone was very thoroughly 
blacked, and perhaps a little blued also, 
by the high-brass Winchester Leaders 
that I loaded down my pockets with when 
I shouldered my Dad's 8-pound, 32-inch 
barrelled, full-choke I -arker and hied me 
into the big-oak woods in search of fox 
squirrel. 

I blush now to admit that I ever used 
a shotgun on squirrel. But at that time it 
was the custom in my part of the country, 
and bad sportsmanship or not, I can still 


comments as follows: “The demand today _ shells, the big-bump loads will not only recall the tingling thrill I got the night I 
seems to be for heavy marched down Main 
loads, and still heavier own in New Mexico, Joe K. Walton uses saddle horse and pack pony hunt- Street and in through 
loads, in all gauges. One ing ducks and geese. Pack saddle carries six call ducks, ten live goose decoys the, fre mt door of Peck 
of our local dealers here, and two dozen profile paper decoys. Do the horses retrieve too, Joe? Heisler’s Alpha Cafe 
who is also a prominent : (probably my earliest 


sportsman, recently la- 
mented to me that in 
buying ammunition the 
customer of today al- 
most invariably wants 
some sort of extra-pow- 
erful load. He referred 
to the demand for spe- 
cial 12-gauge _ shells 
loaded with 334 drams 
and expressed the belief 


that if only he could 
stock some with 5 
drams, they would find 


a ready sale.” 


Alas, too true. And I 
have often speculated 
vaguely, how many 


youngsters are being re- 
tarded in their progress 
toward becoming good 
wing shots by the very 
fact that their guns are 
entirely too heavily load- 
ed for tender nerves and 
inexperienced shoulders. 
Long range is a fetish. 
Tell a youngster in the 





visit on the other side of 
a_ saloon’s swinging 
doors) and proudly dis- 
played a beautiful bunch 
of thirteen fox squirrels 
that my cousin and I had 
shot-gunned east of town 
in an afternoon’s hunt. 


E went to the Al- 

pha because Peck 
was the best shot in 
town, and his bar was 
the favorite meeting 
place of local sportsmen. 
Hence we were sure to 
find an admiring audi- 
ence. We never did tell 
anyone where we got 
those squirrels except to 
indicate by an evasive 
“up east.” The trick of 
the game was never to 
tell anyone, friend of 
stranger, where the hot 
squirrel spots were. 

Sut this is getting 0 

the subject, and what 
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PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE develops new 
invisible lubricant to keep your gun barrel 
cean and conditioned at all temperatures 


_ know how .22 cartridges, smeared with 
greasy lubricants, pick up lint and dirt par- 
tiles and carry them into your gun. You know how 
this grease runs off in summer, how it hardens and 
adds to fouling in winter. It gums the mechanism 
; all seasons—changes the point of impact con- 
tantly as the result of a variable barrel condition. 
Yes, that’s the way it used to be. But not now. The 
problem has been /icked. After years of intensive 
work, the experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute 
tave finally developed a grease-free cartridge. 

It was not an easy job. It meant testing and dis- 
atding hundreds of lubricant formulas. It meant 
ating cartridges with these lubricants—shooting 
tem... then making actual photographs of the 
wullets in flight and testing for bore residue in the 
ya. But finally it meant another triumph for the 
Peters Ballistic Institute. A new lubricant—thin 
mough to defy detection by eyes or finger-tips, 
lull-bodied enough to keep the rifle barrel prime at 
ay temperature. And no excess or greasy surplus! 
The Peters FitmKOTE lubricant—the Peters Fi_m- 
tome Cartridge . . . the cleanest, most accurate 
nmfire .22 made! 






Target made with ordinary 
grease «lubricated cartridges. 
This group at 200 yards meets 
the general acceptance standard 
ged for good ammunition. 












* FIRED FROM MACHINE REST OUT OF THE SAME BARREL! 










Target made with Peters 
FILM KOTE Cartridges, out of 
the same barrel and from the 
same rest. A 62% smaller 
grouping areal 
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AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 













We subjected FirmKoTEe Cartridges to every 
tmperature test. We took them out on the 
ange and broke records. A cartridge that keeps 
he dirt—and the guesswork—out of the gun. 
A cleaner-handling, finer-accuracy .22—that’s 
ters FitMKoTE! THE PETERS CARTRIDGE 
oMPANY, Dept. B-27, KinGs MILvs, OHnIo., 








FROZEN TO 70 DEGREES 
BELOW ZERO! 


After being packed in dry ice 
for days, Peters FILMKOTE 
Cartridges gave the same 
superfine accuracy as under 
normal conditions. 


HEATED 
10 130 DEGREES! 


After 24 hours in an electric 
wen, set at 130 degrees, FILM- 
KOTE Cartridges functioned as 
Smoothly and accurately as at 
formal temperatures, 
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started out to preach against was the use 
of heavy shells by those who have not yet 
learned to shoot. 

I do recall one experience in the squirrel 
woods with those favorite big loads of mine. 
I treed a shy old fox squirrel in a den oak 
and squatted down under a paw-paw bush, 
screened by its broad leaves, to wait until 
the squirrel reappeared. One never had 
long to wait, twenty minutes at most per- 
haps, because the fox squirrel, to his mis- 
fortune, has a terrific bump of curiosity. 

There I squatted, when all of a sudden 
Mr. Fox Squirrel reappeared. Raising the 
old hammer gun slowly to my shoulder I 
took careful aim, pulled the trigger, and 
promptly went over backwards with the 
recoil. But I did get the squirrel. 

I know what I am talking about when 
I advise the inexpert shotgun shooter to 
lay off the big-bump loads, particularly 
in his upland shooting. He would really 
be better off if he stuck to medium and 
light loads in all of his shooting, including 
ducks. The first thing for him to learn 
is—how to shoot. In his inexpert stage, 
heavy loads will not help him score more 
hits. Indeed, heavy-recoil loads will actu- 
ally prevent him from scoring hits that 
normally he might be entitled to. 

It really doesn’t take much of a load 
of powder and shot to kill upland game. 
The finest load one can hope to use on 
quail in a 12-gauge is the 234-dram 1- 
ounce load of chilled 8’s or 9’s. It is light 
in recoil, fast, and entirely adequate as to 
pattern at quail-shooting range, even with 
an open-bored gun. 

I seldom use more than the standard 

3-dram 1%-ounce load in a 12-gauge any- 
where in the upland field—except in field 
trial shooting where the Gun is requested 
to drop the birds well out beyond the dogs 
at not less than 40-yard range. Under such 
shooting conditions, where fairness to the 
dog and its owner is of paramount im- 
portance, I then go to the heavy 31%4-dram 
11%4-ounce loads. But this is a special case. 
Also, on ducks I use maximum loads, al- 
though here (except on high-flying pass 
shooting) I feel that my preference for 
maximum loads probably had its begin- 
ning back in the early days of my shooting 
when I mistakenly felt that one should 
-throw all the shot that could be put into 
a shell, regardless of what game one was 
gunning for. But for point shooting over 
decoys, shooting from battery, or jump 
shooting ducks, I sincerely believe the 3- 
dram 1'%-ounce load of 7%, 7 or 6 chilled 
in the 12-gauge is admirably suited to the 
purpose, all one needs. 


IGHT here is as good a time as any to 

mention another mistake that many 
gunners, experienced as well as youthful, 
make. This has to do with the choice of 
shot sizes. It has always been my belief, 
and my experience bears me out in this, 
that pattern is of more importance than 
penetration at ordinary shotgun range. 
Excessive penetration is not necessary to 
kill game. But adequate pattern is neces- 
sary, for the simple reason that only about 
one out of every three pellets that hit a 
game bird strikes into a vital spot. 

Take an example. Suppose you are us- 
ing the light load of chilled 9’s in an open- 
bored 12-gauge on quail—an ideal com- 
bination. Your ounce of shot contains 585 
pellets. But suppose, instead, you elect to 
use ounce loads of chilled 6’s—do you 
realize how much pattern loss you have 
suffered? Nearly 62 per cent. For instead 
of the 585 No. 9’s, you now have but 223 
No. 6 pellets in an ounce. Every once in 
a while I run across a man who thinks that 
6's are too small to use on pheasant. His 
choice is No. 4 shot. I have even heard 
chaps expound the virtues of No. 2, saying 
that anything smaller wouldn't stop a cock 
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pheasant, which is pure taffy. But do you 
realize that when you drop from 6’s to 4’s, 
you immediately sacrifice 39 per cent of 
your pattern—and when you go from 6's 
to 2's, you lose over 60 per cent of your 
pattern density? For this reason I ad- 
vocate the use of shot no larger than 4’s 
in a 12-gauge, and only here on heavy 
wing-game such as turkey and geese. If 
one wants to use 2’s, let him go to the 10- 
gauge. In the 20-gauge I would never use 
shot larger than 6’s except in a very tight- 
ly choked barrel on heavy wing-game such 
as I have mentioned. There are one or two 
exceptions to this rule—namely, where one 
is shooting rabbits in thick cover, where 
the game is killed at 15 to 20 yards and 
one doesn’t want to sieve the quarry with 
a large number of small pellets; also, if 
one happens to be shooting a full-choke 
gun in the pheasant swamps early in the 
morning, where the rise is close at hand, 
and where large shot might be used in 
the first barrel for the same reason. But 
for killing game, give me pattern and the 
penetration will take care of itself. 





ND now to return again to the big- 
bump loads and “long-range” shooting. 
Actually, long-range is a cock-eyed 
term as applied to shotgun performance. 
The shotgun is essentially a short-range 
weapon, And there is nothing so exas- 
perating as to be in the company of, or 
even near, a man who doesn’t know his 
way around in wing shooting. I refer to 
the chap who, just because he has his 
shotgun loaded with so-called long-range 
shells, and who is so inexperienced as to 
believe that he can kill at 80 to 100 yards 
with his shotgun, insists on blasting away 
at ducks when they are preposterously 
beyond range. 

This tyro-hunter couldn’t kill ducks at 
80-yard range even if you gave him a 
gun suited to the purpose. A whale of an 
experienced shot, armed with a 10-bore 
magnum, and shooting the maximum loads 
carrying two ounces of shot, will perform 
with a pretty fair degree of accuracy at 
such long-range shooting. But let the 
novice get any such notion out of his head 
that he is competent to go and do like- 
wise. Long-range shells in the hands of 
the dub never result in any more game 
in his bag. 

Judging from my own personal experi- 
ence, I am confirmed in the belief that a 
bird as large as a mallard duck is not 
properly hit unless it is struck by at least 
six pellets. Two of the six pellets will 
likely strike into vital spots. Possibly only 
one. The other four will, on the average, 
strike into the legs, wing tips, tail, or less 
vital spots. 

What is true of the mallard is also true 
of the cock pheasant. This bird takes a 
lot of killing. I’d want the same number 
of pellet hits on him. On a grouse, I like 
to hit with at least four pellets for the 
same reason. A quail I want to hit with 
not less than three pellets. While a single 
grain of shot seems sufficient for the wood- 
cock which, poor chap, doesn’t seem to 
have the same vitality possessed by most 
other game birds, and will invariably be 
found within a foot or so of where he 
drops, even if hit by a single No. 9 pellet. 


TS is the reason why I insist that the 
maximum dead-sure killing range of 
the full-choke 12-gauge should be placed 
at little more than 50 yards. I mean with 
the 1%4-ounce load. From this it is a sim- 
ple matter to figure the dead-sure killing 
ranges of both the 16- and the 20-gauge. 
For while the 114-ounce load carries ten- 
eighths ounces of shot (which for purpos- 
es of comparison can be referred to as a 
hundred-per-cent load) the 16 with its 
maximum 1%-ounce load carries nine- 


eighths—and can therefore be called q 
ninety-per-cent load; and the 20-gauge 
with its maximum ounce load, or eight- 
eighths, is an eighty-per-cent load. There- 
fore, if the maximum sure-killing range of 
the full-choke 12-gauge is 50 yards, the 
16-gauge sure-killing range is ninety-per- 
cent, or 45 yards; and the 20-gauge's 
eighty-per-cent load has a dead-sure kill- 
ing range of 40 yards. 

Now let's turn aside a moment from the 
fiction of “long-range” shotgun shooting 
and get back to the reasons why the novice 
should lay off the big-bump loads. 

I can truthfully say that I never really 
learned to shoot a shotgun until I went 
to a light 20-gauge. I was never particular- 
ly hefty or husky. Imagine then the ab- 
surdity of a 95-pound youngster trying 
to handle an 8-pound gun loaded to the 
hilt! I was over-gunned and in turn, too, 
my gun was overloaded. 

Handling that gun was no more natural 
to me than handling a crowbar. More- 
over, I anticipated its recoil. I was gun- 
shy. The combination couldn’t help but 
make me a rotten shot. And it wasn’t un- 
til some years later, when I had the dumb 
luck to stumble onto a featherweight 20- 
gauge that handled like a switch, and 
which was chambered to take only the 
standard 2%-inch shell, that I really be- 
gan to learn to shoot. This light gun 
handled so fast that I found I could dis- 
card my old desire for long-range shells. 
I was no longer afraid of recoil, nor ap- 
prehensive that the game might get too 
far away from me before I could shoot. 
I could shoot quick, and I didn’t get kicked. 
I learned to shoot with that gun. 

It is too bad that thousands of beginners 
don’t get the proper advice teday when 
they start out. If only they would get it 
through their heads that shotgun shoot- 
ing is definitely not long-range shooting, 
and that the average dead bird in upland 
hunting is dropped at 35 yards or less, 
usually less. 

If only they’d get it tRrough their heads 
that the first principle of wing shooting 
is fast and effortless gun-handling, plus 
an absolute freedom from any fear of 
gun-recoil, they’d surely pass up the big- 
bump loads, stick to light and medium 
loads—and learn the ins-and-outs of wing 
shooting ten times as fast as they learn it 
otherwise. 


QUICK-DRAW PIFFLE 
By Allyn H. Tedmon 


begin with, let me explain that this 

is not a technical six-shooter article. 

It is, however, an attempt to correct, i 

possible, some of the misleading informa- 

tion that in the past has appeared in print, 

exploiting what I see fit to call “quick- 
draw piffle.” 

These quick-draw yarns remind me of 
when, as a gangling kid on a ranch, I us 
to pack a Colt New Army .38 around on 
my hip at milking time. When ammuni- 
tion was plentiful, my brother and I would 
yank out our shooting-irons and whang 
away at fence-post, rock, or anything that 
happened to be handy. To our immature 
minds we were gun-fighting some imag!- 
nary Slip-Trigger Jack just about to mur- 
der off some future mother-in-law. Fact 
is, coyotes, rabbits and blue grouse were 
the only living things those guns ever 
were fired at, much to our safety I realize 
now, and little did all this Wild West 
whoopee avail us in bagging a cottontail 
for the ranch table. 

Now, since all the old saddle horses 
have gone to the Ever-Green-Grass-Coum- 
try, and the good old Colt .38 has long 
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since vanished in the gun trades of yore, 
I think back to those days and smile, I 
say smile because all of this slip-trigger, 
spring-holster, quick-draw stuff has 
roved to be nothing much more than pure 
unadulterated bunk, peddled for the most 
part for just such half-baked imaginations 
as my brother and I had, and that every 
other kid of today has. All of which is 
dead wrong when taken seriously, be- 





First round fired double-action, single- 

handed, with S & W .22 calibre. Time be- 

tween 2 and 3 seconds. Distance 25 feet. 
No funny work attempted 


cause it suggests a type of gun-play worth- 
less to anybody but an intensely trained 
expert, and dangerous in the extreme for 
the average man or boy to attempt. 

On the other hand I feel that there is 
a sane and reasonable use of the revolver 
for the average man to adopt, as a means 
of possible defense, which requires none of 
this “play Injun,” quick-draw performance. 
To prove that my contention is correct, 
and with absolutely no idea of comparing 
my ability with a six-shooter with that of 
a trained hand-gun artist, I did a little ex- 
perimenting recently. And, while “quick- 
draw experts” as a rule insist that nothing 
less than a Colt .45 will do to slip-trigger 
a bad man off his feet and keep him there 
until the coroner arrives, I, being a very 
common pistol shot, used a Smith and 
Wesson .22 revolver. 

Since it is generally accepted that ef- 
fective hand-gun range is inside of fifty 
feet, my first shooting was at near life- 
size head sketches at just half this distance. 
No preliminary practice was indulged in, 
the shooting was double-action, and was 
timed as best we could with an ordinary 
watch, no stop-watch being at hand. Firing 
was done at command, gun ready in hand 
and full six shots fired as fast as possible 
with some semblance of aim. Time for the 
six shots ran between two and three sec- 
onds; no stop-watch remember. 

Of course this time is snail-slow as com- 
pared to the records of Ed McGivern anda 
very few others in (or perhaps only near) 
his class. McGivern can put six shots into 
an 8-inch group at the same distance in 
less than a second; but don’t forget that 
I was not trying to outdo him, not on 
your life. My sole idea was to find out 
what the average gun-owning citizen might 
accomplish, 

Following this double-action “battle” I 
tried out shooting at small 5-inch figures 
set up 25 feet away, and which would rep- 
resent In a way men at something over 
100 yards off. Hits were impossible double- 
action. Shooting single-handed and cock- 
ing the hammer for every shot gave nu- 
merous hits, while shooting two-handed 
made hitting fairly easy. It was very evi- 
dent, something that I guess you all know, 
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The Sure 





Ouick Way 


To Improve 





Wa you hunt large game or 
small, or do most of your shooting 
on the rifle, pistol, Skeet or trapshoot- 
ing ranges, there is one sure, quick way 
to improve your shooting—use Western, 
World’s Champion Ammunition. 


Practice is essential, of course — but 
unavailing if the ammunition you are 
using doesn’t shoot where you hold. 
Western World’s Champion Ammuni- 
tion does shoot where you hold, as 
evidenced by the results of the major 
rifle, pistol and shotgun competitions 
of 1934. As usual, the world’s best 
shooting was done with Western! 


Consider the experience of Mr. Fred 
Ruffolo, four times Wisconsin state rifle 
champion, who won the national Cro- 
well Toeake match with Western am- 
munition without even registering his 
rifle with the Western cartridges he was 
using for the first time. Firing his string 
of ten shots at 600 yards, he scored a 
possible 50 with 8 V’s, winning over 
207 of the nation’s expert riflemen. 


In smallbore, .30-calibre, pistol and 
shotgun shootihg, the most dependable 
ammunition is Western! Competitive 
records and the results of big game 
trophy contests are your assurance that 
Western will do a better job for you. You 
wiil find the ideal load for your favorite 
shooting among the following: 


e WESTERN SUPER-X 
-22 Calibre Ammunition 
e WESTERN SUPER-MATCH 
.22 Long Rifle Smokeless 
e WESTERN LUBALOY 
Center Fire Cartridges 
e WESTERN SUPER-X, 
SUPER-TRAP, FIELD and 
XPERT Shotgun Shells 
Mail the coupon below for complete 
information on the type of ammunition 
in which you are most interested. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. B-22, East Alton, Illinois 


Your Shooting ! 





Mr. Ruffolo Says: 


“In the Wisconsin State Matches the 
State Director asked me to shoot on the 
Wisconsin American Legion team for the 
national trophy. I had only enough of 
the ammunition I was using for this one 
string. When I entered the Crowell 
match, a friend gave me some Western 
hand-loaded ammunition to use in this 
event...That was the first time I had used 
Western ...My friend gave me the differ- 
ences in elevation I would have to take 
into account because when I registered 
my rifle in the morning I had no idea I 
would wind up using your ammunition.” 


How this score of 50-8 V’s won 
the Crowell Trophy for 1934 has 
been related in the official an- 
nouncement of National Rifle As- 
sociation trophy winners. 





World’s Champion Ammunition 







Western Caatrivce Company, Dept.B-22, East Alton, Illinois 
I would like to have detailed information concerning Western ammunition 


, tof the type checked as follows: 
1 [_] Small Bore [_] -30 Calibre [_] Pistol [_] Shotgun 
Papert 
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W ham—oof! Great-grandpappy’s 6-bore makes plenty heap big back-talk 


that holding the gun with both hands is 
the surest method when possible. Single- 
handed shooting with the hammer cocked 
for each shot comes next, while firing 
double-action, single-handed is the pro- 
ducer of the bullets that so often wing the 
cat on the window-sill five stories up. 

This shooting proved to my own satis- 
faction that a man who is familiar with his 
gun and has it in his hand ready for ac- 
tion, as he should have it if expecting 
trouble, could make it mighty interesting 
for a bandit, providing this said outlaw is 
not over 25 or 30 feet away. Likewise it 
was very clear to me that for this same 
gun-owning citizen to try any of this 
grand-stand quick-draw folly on a sticker- 
up, whose gun is always ready, would only 
mean that the undertaker would get the 
good citizen’s measure before he ever got 
his slip-trigger to slipping. 


UT this is no test,” someone remarks. 

‘Anybody can shoot a twenty-two!” 
I agree with this statement, and it was just 
for this reason that I used the little gun. 
I have fired them all and no one knows 
better than I that the average untrained 
man can't hit the ground with his hat 
yy firing one shot with a .38 Special or 

These big guns buck and bawl, and 
it = Bh many shekels to procure the neces- 
sary fodder for them. On the other hand 
the owner of a good .22 caliber revolver 
can afford to buy ammunition and learn his 
gun. Only by plenty of practice can any 
one ever hit anything with a hand-gun. 
For this reason above all others, I am con- 
vinced that the fellow armed with a good 
.22 caliber revolver that he knows is far 
more able to protect himself than the fel- 
low who has a .38 or a .45 at home in the 
dresser drawer with the original cart- 
ridges unfired yet in the cylinder. 

When some “Injun Killer” gets to 
blurbing over this Wild West gun play, he 
should be reminded that history, not “The 
Life of Hair-Trigger Sam,” records that 
most of the men passing out with their 
boots on during the early days of the 
West were punctured with a bullet from 
a gun in the hands of a man but a few 
feet away. Likewise, it is interesting to 
note, that said deceased gentleman fre- 
quently reposed upon the bullet hole when 
he was face up in his own private six-foot 
box. 

In this connection let me quote a fellow 
native of Colorado. Several years ago, 
Chauncey Thomas, in a lecture at Camp 
Perry, said: “This quick-draw stuff is 
all stage trick or dime novel fiction. The 
secret of the killer, like Jesse and Frank 
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James, Jim Hickok, William Bonney, 1s 
this—Pull slow, aim sure, shoot once, but 
start first. Most of the men they killed 
did not realize they were going to be shot, 
hence died with their guns in their holsters. 
And these famous six-gun killers were 
killed in their turn in the s same manner— 
ambushed, or shot in the back. I learned 
quick-pull and then forgot it as worthless. 
The secret of deadly shooting is not in the 
hand but in the mind. He kills who first 
decides to shoot, then goes about it coolly 
and deliberately, before the other man has 
even a suspicion of what the killer is going 
to do. Lethal six-gun work is not dueling, 
but extermination without warning or 
mercy.” 

And this is from a man who was born 
in the West when this tame land along the 
foot of the Rockies is supposed to have 
been very, very naughty! 

And now, having attempted to prove to 
you that this “quick-draw piffle” is not 
for me or any other common person, it 
being in the same class with driving a 
special, high-powered automobile 250 
miles per hour, one stunt being just as use- 
ful to you and me as the other, and both 
as dangerous, I rise to remark that our 
men and boys had better spend their time 
practicing with a good .22 caliber revolver, 
rather than to sit up nights to read of 
how the “spring-holster—slippery-trigger 
—quick-draw” is done. This dime novel 
stuff is good fun when taken as humor, 
and makes a nice show at a county fair, 
or as a stage stunt for cheap “meller- 
dramer.” But for the love of Mike, let’s 
tell the truth and leave these quick-draw 
stories to those masters of the art—the 
Wild West fiction writers. 


YOUNGER GENERATION 
CAN’T TAKE IT 


|b cage alco the younger genera- 
tion of today are not built up to the 
specifications of the men of yesterday. At 
least this is the conclusion to be drawn 
from a letter received recently from D. 
Van De Venter, of Florida, who relates 
his experience when, a short time ago, 
after unearthing his great-granddad’s old 
6-bore, he loaded up the ancient betsy ac- 
cording to the prescription he found on the 
powder horn—and subsequently alighted 
on his fanetta on a very, very hard spot. 
But let Mr. Van De Venter tell his own 
story, as follows: 

“Just recently I ransacked the old gar- 
ret of great-grandfather’s private effects,” 
he writes, “and believe it or not, I found 


the old boy’s pet cannon, powder horn, 
shot pouch and the whole works. 

“What intrigued me most, was the 
formula and diet this old gun had to have 
to keep it going. Etched on the old powder 
horn was this inscription: Wildfowl load 
7 drams FIG powder, 3 ounces No. 2 shot. 
Deer load 8 drams 27 buckshot, .36 calibre. 

“Just what size man great-granddad 
was I can’t imagine, but from the weight 
of this cannon he should have been around 
200 pounds. I weighed the gun and it tipped 
the scales at exactly 16 pounds. I found 
it to be a 6-gauge. The barrels are 40 
inches long. 

“Like most gun nuts, I itched to turn the 
thing loose just to see what would happen. 
I couldn't get the FFG powder, but I did 
get hold of some coarse blasting powder, 
and with this I loaded her up according 
to the formula, with 3 ounces of shot on 
top. 

“Using an old barn door for a backstop, 
I levelled off and let go. Later, I heard on 
good authority that an entire herd of half- 
wild Florida cows left the country right 
at that moment. Two ‘shiners’ left their 
still a half-mile away and haven't been 
seen since. And the leaves from a half- 
dead oak tree nearby showered softly 
down. 

3rother, that old gun is a two-barrelled 
weapon. But I don’t hanker to shoot the 
other barrel. One is enough. The old can- 
non all but put me down for the count of 
nine. I am sending along a snapshot of 
this ‘toy’ at the instant I fired her. Maybe, 
like myself, you will say hooray for the 
oldtimers who could stand up _ behind 
shooting irons like this one!” 

No use offering any advice to Mr. Van 
De Venter. He has already found out. But 
to all and sundry who, like Mr. Van De 
Venter, have an uncontrollable curiosity 
to see what kind of a rumpus great-grand- 
father’s ancient fowling piece will kick up 
when she goes off, we respectfully suggest 
that after loading the weapon and safely 
barricading yourself, you use a lanyard 
to pull the trigger from a generously safe 
distance. 

In other words, use the barn door as a 
shield, not as a target. To do otherwise 
might very possibly result in your meet- 
ing great-grandfather most une xpectedly. 


—B. N. 


MINUTES OF ANGLE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 
porting that much of the fine 


accurate shooting of to-day is due 
to super-accurate barrels and _ superior 
ammunition, it is equally true that the 
high scores made in both target work 
and hunting are due largely to the pre- 
cision-made rear peep sight. After all, no 
rifle is better than its sights, for by these 
the shooter is able to place with more or 
less degree of certainty (according to his 
skill) all the shots on the target. 

The open sight, once so popular and 
used universally for both game and target 
shooting, is now not used at all on target 
arms, and but little used on the best hunt- 
ing rifles. It has been replaced by the tang 
and receiver peep sights graduated in 
minutes of angle and fractions thereot 

Now just what does the term “minute 
of angle’ mean? To get away from all 
technical explanations, minute of angle, 
or minute, means the changing of ee 
point of impact of the bullet 1 inch a 
100 yards; 2 inches at 200 yards; 3 inches 
at 300 yards, and so on. Changes in the 
point of impact are, of course, proportion- 
al at ranges less than 100 yards; a change 
of 1 minute moving the point of impact 

s-inch at 25 yards, %-inch at 50 yards. 

For small-bore when shooting, sights 
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are also calibrated in half-minutes of 
angle. One half-minute of movement 
changes the point of impact )%-inch at 
25 yards; %4-inch at 50 yards; %4-inch at 
100 yards; 1 inch at 200 yards, and so on. 
In sights of this kind there is an audible 
“click” each time the micrometer screw 
is turned one half-minute, two “clicks” 
equalling one full minute of movement. 
Thus the desired shifting of the point of 
impact can be effected without looking 
at the sight, merely by counting the num- 
ber of “clicks.” This is a great advantage 
at a dark firing point, or when adjusting 
the sight while hunting when it is not de- 
sirable to look away from the game. 


HE receiver peep sight graduated in 
pees of angle is necessarily expen- 
sive because much fine work is required in 
its manufacture. For this reason, some 
shooters try to adapt some of these sights, 
of which the 48 Lyman is the best known, 
to more than one rifle. Sometimes this can 
be done fairly well as far as mounting 
goes, but poor results are often experi- 
enced because the shooter fails to consider 
that the calibrations of a sight necessary 
to produce a minute of angle change are 
based upon the distance between the front 


and rear sights. If this distance is not | 


the same as that used by the manufacturer 
for that particular sight, the results will 


be disappointing. Moving the rear sight | 


vertically or laterally .008 inch with a 
sighting radius of 30 inches will change 
the point of impact 1 inch at 100 yards; 
that is, produce a minute of angle change. 
If the sighting radius (distance between 
the front and rear sight) be increased, 
the point of impact will be changed less 
than 1 inch; and more than 1 inch if the 
sighting radius be less than 30 inches. 
Therefore, always use the micrometer 
sight on the arm for which it was made 
and to which it is especially adapted. 

The fact that you own a super-accurate 
rifle, equipped with a rear peep sight 
graduated in minutes of angle, means 
nothing unless you know how to use the 
sight. When shooting big game over long 
distances, there are just two ways of 
placing the bullet. One is to hold high 
to allow for bullet drop; the other is to 
estimate the range and set the sight ac- 
cordingly. When game is still and not 
likely to move, the latter method is recom- 
mended. 


In game shooting one usually cannot | 


secure the fine results of which a good 
sight is capable, because the element of 
error enters into estimating correct range. 
It is, therefore, in target shooting that one 
enjoys the full benefit of these fine sights, 
for the shooting is done over known dis- 
tances, 

In order to understand clearly how the 
minute ef angle sight adjustment works in 
practice, we will consider the 100-yard 
small-bore target with 2-inch 10-ring, the 
9, 8, and 7 rings spaced an equal distance 
of 1 inch apart, and the 9-ring being 
blacked, making a 4-inch sighting bull. 

We shall assume that the shooter fires 
three sighting shots at 100 yards. On 
examining the target through the spotting 
scope, he finds the shots grouped just 
within the 8-ring at 12 o’clock. The 10- 
ring is 2 inches in diameter. Therefore, 
the group is approximately 3 inches above 
the center of the 10-ring. Lowering the 
sight 3 minutes of angle would bring the 
group down to the desired point, because 
a change of 1 minute of angle changes 
the point of impact 1 inch at 100 yards. 
So 3 minutes would make a change of 
3 inches on the target. Had this three-shot 
group been below the 10-ring—cutting the 
8-ring at 6 o’clock—raising the sight 3 
minutes would have placed the group in 
the center of the bull. 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


WHISKEY 


Men who ap- 


preciate the finer 


i BUSHMILLS | 


things of life de- 


mand this honest 


old whiskey. 





Ourtrade mark f Ss HAW | 


on every bottle 





THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 


* 
ALEX D. SHAW & CO., INC., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








pe *'TARGETSPOT’’ 


8X and 10X TELESCOPE SIGHTS 


Both the eight and ten power Lyman Targetspot scopes 
combine optical and mechanical features which prove 
it to be the outstanding sight when the shooter must 
demonstrate the highest degree of accuracy in his 
rifle and ammunition. B. & L. optics unsurpassed 
in brilliance—1% in. diam. objective lens—extra 


5 A The best 5 power target scope available; also a 
_— fine hunting scope. 44 min. click mount, $46.50. 
Free folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


438 


large field which enables holding with less effort. Ex 
clusive feature—easy parallax elimination by gradu- 
ated adjusting sleeve on FORWARD end of scope 
Rear mount in %4 min. clicks. Complete with bases, 
serews, mounts, rubber eye piece, $60.00, F.O.B., 
Middlefield. Free folder. 

Popular 3 power hunting and target scope 
closely adjustable $20.00 or click mount $27.50. 
Free folder. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 

















Don’t Shiver! 


Here is the warmest garment you 
ever wore. Great for hunting, fish- 
ing, driving. Made of fleecy lamb’s 
wool and genuine leather trim. 
Zipper front. $6.35 post paid. Ful- 
ly guaranteed. Send chest size. 
Send for Spring catalog. 


R. C. Nichols Corporation 
Dept. F-1. Yarmouth, Maine 














WORLD WAR RELICS 






FOR CLUB HOUSE OR DEN 
Vickers Aircraft Machine Guns—cost the Govt. about 
$700 each—rendered unserviceable without marring; just 


released by Weigh about 33 Ibs. Send 
d O., Check or Draft for $7.75; or on receipt of 
$1.00 will ship C.0.D. by express. 

FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., 47 Warren St., New York 


War Dept. 
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For Game or Target Shooting 


LYMAN SIGHTS | 


The best sighting equipment 
to improve your aim 





No. 5B reversible 
front sight $1.75 

At right) Famous 
Lyman ‘48"" Microm 


Receiver sights for Win. Sav, ete. target rifles, 44 min 


clicks, $13.00 


os 


CAN. PAT. 330,217 


(oy OO 


Ay sight including nine 
Also available, trans 
similar x, me inserts at 10c each. 





S. PAT. 1,901,399 


No. 17A hooded target 


interchangeable inserts, $2 
parent inserts 





Lyman 48 Microm. Ree 
sights for hi-power game 
s 50 .- me 
vies. $11.0 No. 55 Adjus table rear sight 
for popular .2 rit 


e200 


Tap and ‘arin "nie 





Gee Send for the latest No. 22 
ry 
F340) Sight Catalog. 
LYMAN SIGHTS 
Hett : 7 ’ Yerar ‘ ‘ oe a] 
fame LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Se 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


10 cents, 














No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make $35 to $75 a week 


It's notrick tomake upto$12 
a day when you use yourcarasa McNess 
“Store on Wheels." Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men, 

Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression- proof. 


We Supply Capital —Start Now! 
There’s no better work anywhere— 
pays well, permanent, need no experience to start and 
we supply capital to he ee ge t started quick. You 
= ma — snquny oe are Write at once for Mc- 

all—no obligation. (92) 


FURST & THOMAS, 183 Adams St, Freeport, Ill. 
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Improves your shooting?! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A far cry from the quick reloading of our 
old cartridges made possible 


Now suppose the group of three sight- 
ing. shots was found at 3 o’clock on the 
8-ring. Counting back to the center of 
the bull we find the shots are three inches 
to the right. Moving the sight 3 minutes 
to the left will bring the group into the 
10-ring. 

Now for the long-range artist. He is 
firing at 600 yards on the standard mili- 
tary B target that has a 12-inch V-ring, 
20-inch 5- ring blac ked to form a sighting 
bull, a 37-inch 4-ring and a 53-inch 3-ring. 
We shall assume that the three sighting 


| shots go high at 12 o'clock. He carefully 





| the 


examines the target through his spotting 
scope, and plots the position of the shots 
on the small “B” target in his score book. 
He finds he is firing 18 inches high. We 
have learned that a movement of 1 minute 
of angle changes the point of impact 1 inch 
at 100 yards, 6 inches at 600 yards. So the 
shooter merely lowers his rear sight 3 
minutes, which in turn lowers the group 
18 inches. 

One should study his sight carefully 
and note which way the micrometer 
screws turn to move the sight up or 
down; to the right or left. Until one 
learns this he is certain to make mistakes 
and be slow in correcting the sight set- 
ting. I have had the pleasure of observ- 
ing many of the finest marksmen in the 
country on the firing lines at Camp Perry, 
and seldom do they look at their sights. 
All they do is to determine quickly how 
much the shot or group should be shifted; 
then the sight is moved so many “clicks.” 

In discussing 600-yard shooting, I have 
mentioned the score book. This is a small 
loose-leaf book containing miniatures of 
the targets used in shooting. When a 
shot is fired, the shooter locates its posi- 
tion on the target, and makes a dot or 
small circle exactly at the same place on 
target in the score book. As the shoot- 
er knows the distance between the rings, 
the diameter of the bull’s-eye, etc., he is 
able to compute the distance the shot is 
from the center of the bull. The neces- 
sary sight adjustment is then made to 
bring the shot into the bull’s-eye, or the 


| coveted V-ring. 


The experienced shooter will be able 
to tell almost at a glance, when he “spots” 
his shots, where to set his sight to correct 
the error; but it takes time and practice 
for the beginner to accomplish this. He 
should use the score-book. In fact, many 
of the best target shooters never get too 
far advanced to get away from the score 
book. 

The score book has yet another impor- 
tant advantage. After plotting the shots 
fired on several targets, by studying them 

carefully you may find some error in your 
holding, showing that through the entire 
series of shots you are shooting apparent- 
ly at some particular place away from 


modern arms, yet in Civil War days these 
sensationally rapid reloading 


the bull’s-eye. This may be due to canting 
the rifle, or to something else. Thus by 
carefully studying the score-book you may 
be able to discover some error in shoot- 
ing that you can overcome with consider- 
able benefit to your scores. 

Last but not least, you will get a big 
kick in going over old score books, study- 
ing the targets, when and where fired, the 
gun and ammunition used, wind condition, 
light condition, and so on. And these old 
records will be a big help when firing on 
new targets under similar circumstances. 


CAP-AND-BALL “CLIP” 


By Forest Crossen 


HEREVER the subject of muzzle- 

loading firearms is discussed today 
the average gun user inwardly shudders as 
he thinks of the inconvenience and slow- 
ness of loading these weapons. We have 
our splendid metallic ammunition, auto- 
matic firearms and hundreds of shots a 
minute to thank for this belief. However, 
there were expedients for the rapid loading 
of muzzle-loading arms, too. 

I recently came into the possession of a 
“clip” of six cartridges for the Whitney 
Navy six-shooters. It was found among 
some old stock by a friend who clerks in 
a hardware store that had its beginning 
during the last century. Pe “clip” was 
manutactured by D. C. Sage of Middle- 
town, Conn. 

The individual cartridges are of 36 
caliber and are 134 inches long, narrowing 
from the conical bullet to a small end. The 
charge of black powder is inclosed in a 
seamless skin container, a small animal 
intestine, which is stretched over the base 
of the bullet and tied with a linen thread. 
The entire cartridge is coated with paraf- 
fin to make it waterproof. 

The six cartridges are placed, bullet 
end to the outside, in holes bored in the 
“clip”, which is a block of fine-grained 
white pine 24 inches wide and 1% inches 
high, with a thickness of one-half inch. 
The entire block is covered with durable 
paper and can be quickly opened by pulling 
a string which runs across the top of the 
bullets under the paper. 

The lettering on the “clip” states that 
the cartridge was patented by Hotchkiss, 
Feb. 11, 1862. It was used extensively dur- 
ing the Civil War and for many years fol- 
lowing. 

The soldier could take one of these 
“clips” out of his cartridge box, rip open 
the top, spill the cartridges into his hand 
and slip them into the chambers of his 
revolver, driving them home with the 
rammer r under the barrel. He slipped caps 
over the nipples at the rear of the cylinder, 
and the gun was ready for action. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
MONKEY BUSINESS HERE 


During the fall IT go to quite a lot of what we 
call still-target shooting for turkeys. That is, we 
have a 4-inch card with a cross in the center, at 
which we shoot at about 30-yard range. 

I have a Winchester 12-gauge repeating shot- 
gun with a 30-inch, full-choke barrel, but I don’t 
seem to have very much luck. The shells used 
were Western Field & Trap with 3 drams of pow- 
der and 1% ounces of No. 7 chilled shot. 

Will you kindly advise me if it is possible to 
get a 32-inch barrel for this gun that would 
really put some shot in a card of this size, 4 
inches by 4 inches? I do not seem to be able to 
put enough in to win a turkey. I am always on 
the losing end. Any information you can furnish 
me will be gratefully appreciated. 

H. W. Srewart. 


Ans.—This gentle pastime has at various pe- 
riods in its colorful career been called the old 
shell game. There are quite a few tricks that the 
boys can pull, relying on the old adage that the 
hand is quicker than the eye. What I mean is that 
shells are frequently substituted in which smaller 
shot are used, a larger shot-charge is used, or it 
might be a combination of light powder-charge 
plus an extra heavy charge of copperized shot. 

Discounting all the tricks, however, there are 
also advantages to be gained from specially bored 
barrels. You, of course, are aware that no two 
full-choke guns are of exactly the same degree 
of choke. Some full-choke barrels will maintain 
a pattern percentage on a 30-inch circle at 40 
yard range of well above 80 per cent. This is 
most unusual. But it has been done. On the other 
hand, any shotgun barrel that will throw at least 
70 per cent of its total charge into the 30-inch 
circle at this range is known as a full-choke gun. 
In game shooting, of course, a 32-inch, full- choke 
barrel has no practical advantage over a 26-inch, 
full-choke barrel. But in such a tricky little game 
as card shooting in turkey matches, it is quite 
possible that extra barrel length might give you 
one extra pellet on the card which would result 
in your winning the bird instead of “getting the 
bird” from your shooting pals. I don’t know 
whether the boys down in your part of the coun 
try are fond of playing tricks or not, but in 
certain sections of the country, certain “‘low char- 

above slipping a few 12-gauge 


acters are not 
shells into their pockets which are loaded with 


about 24 drams of powder = about 1% ounces 

of No. & shot, and using these against ‘the lads 

who are ae 3 drams a powder and 1% 
> 


ounces of N 

Another oe ‘int ‘to watch is how your gun shoots. 
It may shoot high—or through slight flinch, you 
may have a tendency to shoot high—in which 
case the center of your pattern is striking above 
the card. Also, the greatest density in your gun’ s 
pattern may not be in the exact center of the 
pattern. Test this out for yourself. 

Turning to the gun again, the only way to be 
sure of getting a real turkey-shooting match bar- 
rel is to send up to the Winchester factory, tell 
them exactly what you want, and urge them to 
give you a barrel that is just tight enough so 
that the load won’t blow the muzzle off. They'll 
most certainly charge you something extra for 
all this fussing around, and they should, but if 
you are going into this turkey-shooting match 
business seriously, maybe it will be worth- 
while for you to spend the money right away, 
rather than to go on through the remainder of 
your natural life languishing at the sight of the 
other boys eating the turkeys you've paid for. 

Snootinc Eprror. 


YES, IT’S GOOD PRACTICE 


For some time I have noticed advertised a 
practice pistol made by the Bull’s-Eye Pistol Com- 
pany of Rawlins, Wyoming. It is claimed that 
this pistol has marvelous accuracy and is of value 
for training purposes, although the bullet is only 
a No, 6 shot. 

How is it possible for such a small missile to 
be accurate? I am interested to know whether the 
pistol is really of value for practice, and also 
zo He it is suitable as a Christmas present for 
a small son. 


M. Kanpb ie. 


Ans.—This is an ingenious little pistol, and 
quite up to the claims that are made for its accu- 
racy. The little “gun” makes groups even at 10- 
to 15-ft. range that are quite surprising. 

I frequently advise novice pistol shooters to 
start in with the Bull’s-Eye pistol. With it, they 
learn that most essential of all things in pistol 
shooting, which is to press off the trigger (or 
Squeeze it off, as the saying goes) without pull- 
ing it or jerking it out of alignment. The little 
pistol offers exceptionally fine training in this 
respect, because it has a much more difficult trig- 
ger pull than the powder-and-ball gun. Any man 
who has learned to shoot with the Bull’s- Eye, it 
would seem to me, has mastered the most im- 
portant factor in real pistol shooting. 

is toy is practically harmless, but not en- 
tirely so. It gives the No. 6 shot sufficient velocity 
to create quite an itching sting if it happens to 
it you on the bare skin. Naturally, if your small 
son should pop himself or any other youngster 
in the eye, serious consequences might develop. 

If you buy one for the boy, I predict that your 


experience will practically parallel that of the 
erage father who buys his son an electric train. 
ne whiskered joke has it that the father usually 
wears out the train before the son can get a 
chance to play with it. You will be doing some 
shooting with the Bull’s-Eye pistol yourself, and 
it will be the best thing in the world for your 
own hand-gun shooting. . 

In the fly season, the 
effective as a fly-swatter 





Sull’s-Eye is just as 
and ten times more fun. 
Suootine Epiror. 


SHOT FROM WHICH SIDE? 


May I take the privilege of writing you a few 
lines in regard to an article written by Mr. 
Hamilton M. Laing in the August issue of Fietp 
& Srream? This article dwelt on the merit of the 

250-3000 Savage rifle and its best shells. I have 
used one of these rifles for the past twelve years 
on large and dangerous game, also on deer and 
wild pigs out here in the Philippine Islands. In 
regard to the 100-grain, hollow-point bullet men- 
tioned by Mr. Laing, I do not agree with him. 
I have had far better success with the 87-grain 
soft-point. I am herewith giving you some facts 
regarding my experience with these 106-grain 
hollow-points on game. 

On the Island of Mindoro in the Philippines, 
we have what is known as the Tamaraw, a species 
of water buffalo. These animals will weigh about 
400 pounds. Their skin is fairly tough. In Feb- 
ruary, 1933, I was hunting these animals with 
Theodore Roosevelt, using my .250-3000 Savage 
with the 100-grain hollow-point. At a distance of 
100 yards (not measured) we found that these 
balls penetrated only about 11% inches. We killed 
this animal with the .30-06 Springfield, and when 
Colonel Roosevelt and myself were skinning it, 
we found the balls from the Savage .250 just 
under the skin. 

Colonel Roosevelt can verify my statements in 
reference to the shooting done in 1933 and in 
cidentally the two Tamaraw that we got on that 
trip are now in a museum in Boston and I be 
lieve they are the only two specimens of this 
animal that have ever reached any museum, as 
they are rare and found only on the one island 

On the other hand, with this same rifle, using 
the 87-grain soft-point bullet, I have killed three 
lamaraw and also wild caribou. The latter is a 
much larger animal weighing up as high as 
1,200 pounds. I have dropped them with one shot 
at 75 yards. At one time I wanted to try a test 


shot with the 87-grain soft-point on the frontal 
bone of one of these brutes. I had the boys 


with me take the head and set it up on the ground. 
In this position, when shooting at the forehead, 
the ball would strike the bone not square, but 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, I measured the 
distance of 50 yards and, using a sitting posi- 
tion, fired at it. On examination we found that 
the ball penetrated straight in through the hide 
about 1% inches thick, then through the frontal 
bone, making a hole about 2 inches in diameter. 

I admit that the .250 Savage is a bit too small 
for this large game, but it will bring them down 
if hit right. I also have a Winchester 54 in the 
.30-06 calibre, also a .45-70, and have used the 
.405. I have used the .30-06 with the 180-grain, 
copper-protected, expanding ball on these large 
caribou at 100 and 150 yards and have seen 
them, when mad and charging, take two or three 
of these in the chest and still stand on their feet 
My favorite load for the .30-06 at a distance of 
100 yards or less is the 220grain mushroom, 
These sure stop big game. 


I do not mean this letter as a criticism of Mr. 


Laing. I merely wish to state my experience with 
the 100-grain, hollow-point ball for the .250 
Savage. 
A. W. EX tine. 
Ans.—The standard .250-3000 express ca 


tridge loaded with the 100-grain mushroom bullet 


has a muzzle-velocity of 2,670 ft. seconds and a 
muzzle-energy of 1,585 ft. pounds. The Peters 
cartridge develops 2,850 ft. seconds and 1,804 


ft. pounds, 

If you found the 100-grain bullet only 1% 
inches under the skin on the side you shot from, 
that was defective ammunition. 

If the bullet was 1% inches under the skin on 
the opposite side of the animal and you mistook 
it for 1% inches of penetration, that (I respect- 
fully opine) was de fective vision. 

Incidentally, gossip has it that the man who 
designed the . 250 Savage never intended the cart- 
ridge to he used with anything less than the 100- 
grain bullet. 
cartridge that would develop 2800 ft. seconds 
muzzle-velocity. However, the manufacturer 
shrewdly foresaw the value of the dramatization 
of the .250 at 3000 ft. seconds, and to accom- 
plish this it .was necessary to go to the 87-grain 
bullet. But that’s mere gossip, so perhaps it 
should not be repeated. 


SuootinGe Eprror. 


EITHER COCK-EYED OR CROOKED 


I have a Model 12 Winchester 12-gauge with 
a 32-inch full-choke barrel. This barrel makes a 
70 per cent pattern at 40 yards. I would like to 
have the choke reduced a little to about 65 per 
cent. I like the long barrel on account of the 
long sighting radius and it swings fast enough 
to suit me. 

I consulted a gunsmith in a neighboring town 


His original idea was to build a .250 | 
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ANNOUNCING 





The World's Supreme 


NEW 
22 Rim Fire 


porting 
Rifle 


The same supreme! 
bored Winchester Proof- 
steel barrel that distin- 
guishes the world re- 
nowned Winchester 
Model 52 Target Rifle, 
in new, beautiful sport: 
ing taper and 24-inch 
length. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle 
cartridges only. 































The same speedy 
and velvet-smooth 
bolt action—tight 
breeching, accu- 
rate head -space, 
straight-line 
chambering-— 
lightning Speed 
Lock — adjustable, 
crisp trigger pull. 


NEW, masterly design 
sporting stock, expertly re- 
fined, with accurate inlet- 
ting for correct bedding 
of barrel and action. 
Beautiful fitting, with 
cheek-rest convenience. 
Weight, about 7! Ibs. 












The Superbly Accurate 


WINCHESTER 
SPORTING MODEL 52 


OU experienced riflemen who know 
Winchester target rifle accuracy from 
away back— w ho know the sporting pos- 
sibilities of .22 Long Rifle rim fire hunt- 
ing and target shooting with ideal 
equipment —and who know, too, the 


supreme target performance the world 
over of Winchester’s unsurpassed Model 52 
Target Rifle—meet now its new team mate. 

Here is, beyond any slightest question, by 
far the very finest .22 rim fire sporting rifle 
that the world has seen. You are invited to 
make its acquaintance as such and nothing 
less. You will be agreeably surprised to find in 
it what a really superb arm the .22 rim fire 
sporting rifle can be—and how fascinating to 
you personally. A rifle in all ways so superior 
that it can open up a whole new interest—start 
you all over again—in small-bore shooting. 
Ideal for practice at Running Deer targets, for 
general small game, varmint and pest shoot- 
ing. On the target range second only to the 
Winchester Model 52 Target Rifle. Five-shot 
box magazine. Gold Bead ramp front sight and 
Lyman No. 48F micrometer wind-gauge rear 
peep sight with target and game apertures. If 
you would consider buying the world’s finest 
and most perfect .22 rim fire sporting rifle, 
get the booklet NOW, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Department 5-C 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Yes—mail me FREE my copy 
of the new special Booklet on 
Winchester's new Model 52 
Sporting Rifle giving complete 
details, Sully illustrated. 





ADDRESS 
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SPORTSMEN .. . ~. Announcing 
The New Catalogue of 





B & M Telescope Sights and Mounts | 


an 
B & M Equipped Rifles 


The highest optical qualities, precis sion in manufacture 
and the superior design of both the telescope and its mounts 
have made our sighting equipment the choice of the expert 
rifleman and the discriminating sportsman for many years. 


This 28 page illustrated catalogue, just issued. com- 
pletely deseribes this modern sighting equipment and will 
be mailed upon request. 

BELDING & MULL 





Geo. McG 
822 OSCEOLA ROAD 


Successor 


PHILIPSBURG, PA. 


Fryberger, 





GENUINE 


BROWNING 


AUTOMATIC AND OVER-UNDER 


k.\)\ SHOTGUNS 


Ash Finest in Firearms 
Sold only through authorized Browning 
dealers. Write for free literature on the 
“Browning Special’’ Automatic Shotgun 
. then see your dealer. 

BROWNING ARMS CO., Dept. A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















For Every 
Kind of Game from 
Squirrel to Elephant 
Six calibres for every 
Sporting Need. Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog 
Pacific Coast Representative 
D. W. KING CO., 555 Howard St., San Francisco 

R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. Est. 1897 

2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa———— 














Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

thay want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING roma co. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 






















“PACIFIC™ nnd SIGHTS 


RS ee ee nopetae PACIFIC 
GUN SIGHT 


Speed Reloading Tool is the tool used 

by experts, New “Pacific’’ Powder Scale 

is a wonder, All reloading supplies car- co. 

ried, Send 3c postage for General Catalog. 

DEPT. A 355 HAYES ST.,SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








THE 3-30 SCOPE $25 


and Mounts 
R. WEAVER, INC. 


(New Leecation) 500 N. Campbell Street, El Paso, Texas 


HUNTERS 


Only patented gun cleaner, 
Oi and 
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about reaming out a little of the choke and he 
said it would not help any, that the thing to do 
was to cut off the barrel to 26- or 28-inch length 
and rebore it. He also said that cutting the barrel 
off would give a lot higher velocity, as powder 
burned for only 26 inches in the bore, and any 
barrel longer than that would reduce the velocity 
through friction. 

On the other hand, a local amateur advised me 
emphatically against cutting off the barrel. He 
said that would remove every vestige of choke, 
and that it could not be overbored to produce 
a 65 per cent pattern after it had been cut off— 
and that 50 to 55 per cent would probably be as 
close as I could expect. He also said that cutting 
off the barrel would give a slightly lower velocity, 
although not enough to make any practical dif- 
ference, and that the recoil would be increased 
slightly through increased muzzle-blast. He said 
that the gunsmith was just trying to make a big 
job out of a little one, and that the thing te do 
was to send the gun to the factory and have them 
ream enough out of the muzzle to reduce the 
choke to 65 per cent. 

Now whom shall I believe? 

W. F. Kine. 


Ans.—Either your loc: al gunsmith doesn’t know 
his business, or he is the only gunsmith I have 
ever heard of who would take a mean advantage 
of an uninformed customer. He gave you some 
very bad information, while the local amateur 
who advised you was right. Cutting off your 32- 
inch barrel to 26- or 28-inch length would remove 
every vestige of choke and the reboring job would 
scarcely give better than an improved-cylinder 
pattern which would be about 50 to 55 per cent 
at most. 

am all for short barrels, especially on a 
pump gun, because of the ease of handling and 
the rapidity of the swing. However, if you like 
a 32-inch barrel on account of its iong sighting 
radius, and if you are used to that gun, then 
would leave it in its present length. Take it to 
a good gunsmith who knows his business and 
have him polish out the choke slightly. He can 
reduce it as much as you like. I suggest about 
a sixty per cent choke, which is known as the 
modified. 

It is true that cutting off the barrel will very 
slightly reduce the velocity of the load, but not 
enough to affect the gun's killing power under 
all practical shooting conditions. And it is also 
true that the shorter you make the barrel, the 
more you increase muzzle-blast, and also there 
is a slight increase in recoil. 

Your amateur friend's estimate was correct 
when he implied that the gunsmith was trying 
to make a big job out of a little one. Follow his 
advice if you haven’t a real gunsmith near you; 
send the gun in to the Winchester factory at New 
Haven, Conn., and have the work done there. 


SuHootinG Epiror. 
THE FRIEND’S RIGHT 


Which of the heavy-calibre revolvers on the 
market today has the greatest shocking power and 
at the same time the most penetration? There is 
a friendly controversy between myself and a 
friend on this point. He says that the Colt 
Shooting Master and the Smith & Wesson Out- 
doorsman, using the .38-44 cartridge, have the 
greatest of these powers. I say the .44 Special. 
Which of us is right, or are we both wrong? 
The reason I ask this question is because we both 
go out after big brown bear every once in a while, 
and personally I'd feel safer if I had a good 
secondary line of defense in case my rifle failed 
to stop the bear. If my friend is right, I am 
surely going to invest in a new gun. I have a 
Colt .44 Special now. 

Paut H. Dortcu. 


Ans.—Your friend is right. The .38-44 Special 
cartridge is the most powerful revolver load to- 
day. This cartridge with a 158-grain bullet de- 
velops 1125 ft. seconds muzzle-velocity and 445 
ft. pounds fant -energy. These ballistic figures 
are topped, of course, by the performance of the 
.38 Super Automatic cartridge, in which the 
130-grain bullet attains a speed of 1,300 ft. 
seconds muzzle-velocity with resultant 490 ft. 
pounds muzzle-energy. But of course, technically 
speaking, that is not a revolver cartridge. 

Much of this talk about carrying a heavy 
hand-gun for emergency use on big game is mixed 
up with considerable boloney. If a man chooses 
the right rifle and the right ammunition in the 
first place, and knows how to use ’em, the chances 
are a million to one that he will never have any 
necessity for resorting to emergency hand-gun 
defense. If a hunter is not equipped with the 
right rifle and the right ammunition, he shouldn’t 
go about the business of shooting game as large 
as brown bear. The correct rifle is nothing less 
than the .30-06 bolt action. And the correct am- 
munition is nothing less than the 220-grain Ex 
press bullet. If the bear can’t be knocked down 
with that combination, I think it is hardly prob- 
able that he’ll be somersaulted by the puny peck- 
ing of a hand-gun. 

When you come to think about it, even the 
most powerful pistol load has just about the same 
velocity and shocking power as the .25- 20—and 
who'd think of using a .25-20 on bear? 

Apparently the trend today is all toward power- 
ful, and yet more powerful, pistol cartridges, Just 
why things are moving in this direction I am 
unable to say. The highest purpose of the hand- 





gun, it seems to me, is to throw a good chunk of 
lead at medium or even low velocity, at relatively 
short range, with considerable shock on the re- 
ceiving end and mild recoil on the shooting end, 
But even in the past week, I have heard rumors 
of a new pistol cartridge which may or may not 
be developed in the near future, which will de. 
velop in the neighborhood of 1,900 ft. seconds 
muzzle-velocity. How they will put this much 
speed into a pistol bullet, how heavy a gun they 
plan to use it in, and w hat will be the resultant 
disturbance in the shooter’s hand, these are things 
I do not know. This thing of trying to make the 
hand-gun into a high-powered rifle appears to me 
to be the cruelest kind of so-called sportsman. 
ship, and it also seems nitwit logic. 

lf a man carries the right rifle into the woods, 
the right ammunition, and has learned how to 
use the combination, he won’t need any secondary 
line of defense hanging on his belt. The gun ] 
personally prefer to have with me on a big game 
hunting trip is nothing more than a good target 
model chambered for the .22 rimfire. That's a 
special-purpose gun, just as my rifle is. And if 
I’m all there, each gun will do its work perfectly 
when the circumstances arise calling for the use 
of either one. 

SHootinG Epiror, 


BINOCULAR SHOOTING 


In the photographs accompanying your article 
on binocular shooting in the August issue, your 
head appears to be perfectly erect as though it 
had not been lowered any to meet the gun stock in 
raising the gun to shooting position. Would you 
be good enough to tell me if this is the case, 
and if you would recommend that the practice 
of not moving the head should be cultivated in 
trying to change from one-eyed to two-eyed shoot- 
ing? I have always closed the left eye in shoot- 
ing and am trying to learn the binocular method 
with your article as guide. I have noticed most 
of the best shots in our Skeet Club keep both 
eyes open, but they all depress the head when 
bringing the gun to the shoulder, I should think 
the ideal way to shoot would be to keep the head 
erect, gauge elevation by instinctive pointing, thus 
making oneself independent of drop of stock, 
and gauge lead by direction of barrel with respect 
to target. Is this advisable—and if so, do you 
think anyone can learn to do es ? 

. W. Freeman, 


Ans.—This subject of binocular shooting seems 
to be very much misunderstood by a lot of peo- 
ple. I have a scientific friend, a man who is a 
shark in mathematics and optometry, who says it 
is not possible to shoot from your right shoulder 
with both eyes open if your left eye happens to 
be the stronger. He advances a lot of vague rea- 
sons why he is right, and perhaps he is, but the 
fact remains (and this is what I always bring up 
to close my part of the argument) I actually have 
done this very thing. My left eye is not only my 
master eye, but it is stronger than my right. Ten 
years ago when I tried to aim a gun with both 
eyes open, it simply looked as though my gun 
were pointing across to the left. And now this 
brings up the point of holding your head high 
or low, which is what you want to know about. 

At the beginning of learning binocular shoot- 
ing, as you can appreciate, it was necessary for 
me to hold my head high, In other words, if my 
left eye wouldn't permit my right eye to look 
down the barrel with both eyes wide open, then 
the only thing I could do was to stop looking at 
the gun altogether and look at the target. For this 
reason I shortened up my stock so that it was 
impossible for me to get my eyes down to the 
gun barrel at the breech. Also, I held up my head 
high, and I watched the target without ever see- 
ing the gun. This, of course, was an attempt at 
pure snap shooting. It was tough going at first. 
On the going-away birds, and on the incomers, I 
could do fairly well. But on the crossing shots, 
for several months it seemed to be next to im- 
possible. 

Gradually, from looking entirely at the target 
and not at all at the gun, the gun came gradually 
into the consciousness of my right eye—until to- 
day, believable or otherwise, I no longer have 
te keep my head up and look at the target only— 
I can bring it down to the gun stock and look 
over the barrels with perfect ease, and my right 
eye takes complete possession and is not inter- 
fered with in the least by the left. 

I realize that all of this sounds illogical, and 
there is no question but what have not given 
sufhcient explanation to certain phases of it, but 
the fact remains that I have done this thing. My 
scientist friend may A. the burden of logic and 
reason on his side to refute it, but the fact re 
mains that I have done it. 

And now you know why, in learning binocular 
shooting, particularly if you are strong in the left 
eye and shoot from the right shoulder, it will be 
necessary for you to keep your head entirely di- 
vorced from the attraction of the gun’s sighting 
radius. Keep your head high and look at the tar- 
get only. Bring your gun to your shoulder quickly 
and shoot the moment the gun butt touches the 
shoulder. After a period of such training, gradu- 
ally I hope you will go through the same ¢X- 
perience I did, and find that once again you cam 
get your head down on the stock keeping bot 
eyes open, and yet have the right eye take per 
fect command over the barrel. 

SHootinG Ep1tor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Skeet for the Handgunner 


AM ssitting nice and comfortable- 
like in my easy chair here in the 
— one afternoon last month, spiel- 
ng away into one of these patent dic- 
tating machines that do almost everything 
a stenographer can do, except wear skirts 
and chew gum and a few other little odds 
and ends. I have had a good lunch, and 
it is a humdrum pleasant afternoon with 
not a cloud in the sky—when suddenly 
the office door pops open unannounced, 
and in breezes none other than my friend 
Cap'n Joe Shaw. 

Joe is the editor of one of 
these (I think, but am not 
sure) western romance mag- 
azines where the girl of the 
golden west gets her man on 
every one of ten pages, and 
the other .ninety pages are 
duly, not to say dully, filled 
with lead- up stuff to the 
same old climax. But this is 
nothing against Joe, who is 
a darn pleasant citizen when 
he is out of his work clothes. 
On the other hand, he can be 
a goldarn pest. For he never 
pops in on me unless he has 
a stacked deck in his hip 
pocket, with at least three of 
the four aces stuffed up his 
sleeve. 

A sample of his usual op- 
ener goes along something 
like this : 

“Now if I fired a bullet 
due west, and fired another 
due east, which bullet would 
go the farthest?” 

Whereupon I mildly in- 
quire from him which way the 
wind is supposed to be blow- 
ing that day. 

“Discount the wind,” he 
chirps. 

“Swell,” says I. “Discount 
the wind—next question.’ 

But this is running too 
much into personal det ail. 
What I started out to say is, 
merely that Joe busts into 
the office on ‘this particular 
afternoon and announces in 
a dramatic stage whisper, “I 
think I have a new game!” 


By Bob Nichols 


“T’ll bet it’s seven-card stud with deuces 
and joker wild,” I whisper back. “Or may- 
be three-card monte, or a little game play- 
ed with three walnut shells and a small, 
disappearing pea.” 

“Now be reasonable,” he complains. “I 
mean I have an idea for a new game on 
the skeet field.” 

“That’s just dandy,” I break the news 
to him. “Because thus far in the week I 
have already received about fourteen ‘new 
ideas’ for improving the dear old standard 
skeet game and this is only Wednesday.” 


Taking them from Station 8 with the .44 single-action using shot 
cartridges. If you think you're good, try it! 





something 


Then he up and explodes 
right smack under my nose. 

“Why not try shooting skeet with a 
handgun?” he earnestly inquires. 

“And wouldn’t that be just ducky,” I 
reply. “What would the neighbors living 
within half a mile of the skeet field think 
about it when .38 slugs begin rat-tat-tat- 
ting on their window panes?” 

“But I don’t mean using ball cartridges,’ 
he explains. “I mean shooting skeet with 
a handgun using shot cartridges.” 

Why not indeed shoot skeet with a 
handgun using shot car- 
tridges! That is an_ idea. 

For a long time I, in com- 
pany with thousands of other 
serious-minded pistol shoot- 
ers, have bemoaned the fact 
that we couldn’t practice on 
aerial targets in the thickly 
settled districts in which we 
live. I have always felt that 
no man could rightly call 
himself a finished revolver 
shot unless he could perform 
with a certain amount of skill 
on aerial targets. Further- 
more, if one ever got into a 
jam with a thug, where his 
handgun had to be employed 
defensively, he would most 
certainly be called upon to 
shoot fast and straight, and 
aerial target shooting is the 
only kind of practice that 
would be likely to give him 
any particular assurance that 
he would not come out sec- 
ond-best and take a long am- 
bulance ride instead of ac- 
cording that questionable 
honor to his adversary. 


HE following week-end 
out at one of the local 
skeet clubs where I was 
moaningly missing my usual 
quota of targets, my friend 
Stewart Maurice sidied up » 
me with a knowing look i 
his eye. 
“Had a lot of fun out here 
yesterday,” he announced. 
“And how might you be 
having fun out here doing 
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Prevents rust and pitting. Use 
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THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


Since 1857 


MARBLES Flexible Rear 
Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
springin hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting position when struck on front 
or back. Can be locked down if desired. 


ie orc sangnaite discs screw into stem. 
Price, 


Sheard **Gold’’ Front Sight 


Stands out in darkest timber and won't 

“blur.”” Shows same color against differs 
ent Golased objects. 
Price, $1.50 
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525pens Ave. 
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Makes old guns like new 

Will not injure steel. ¢ 00 
No heating is necessary. 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.... 

Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say” 

New Method Gun Bluing Co. 

Box F. S. 26, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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“Seniienn Skeet” calle for a full-choked smooth-bore and No, 10 shot 


what?” I inquire. It always gives me un- 
bounded pleasure to hear about how some- 
body has been having a lot of fun while 
I have been working. 

“Trying out shot cartridges in a .44 
single-action on skeet targets,” he replied. 

Right then I began to realize that may- 
be there is something in this telepathy 
business after all, because most certainly 
both Shaw and Maurice must have had the 
bright idea practically simultaneously. 
And inasmuch as this latter co-inventor 
of “handgun skeet” had a brace of old .44 
Frontier Models that didn’t mind having 
shot pushed through their gullets, we made 
a date for Thanksgiving Day morning, at 
which time we were to give the idea a 
thorough try-out. 

Since that experience, I am here to say 
that definitely there is something in this 
suggestion of “handgun skeet’ "and all I 
have further to remark is, if you have any 
delusions of grandeur about your pistol- 
shooting try the following prescription: 


F course, it will be better if you have 

an old single-action, smooth-bored 
and choked to give decent patterns at ten to 
fifteen yards range. A chap by the name 
of Bud Dalrymple out in South Dakota 
used to make a specialty of smooth-boring 
single-action Colts and choking them at 
the muzzle for use with shot cartridges. 
There may be others. But I have heard on 
pretty good authority that your Aunt 
Maria Colt sort of turns up her nose at 
this class of work, preferring to stick to 
the aristocracy of rifled arms. What I 
mean is, she'll give you a smooth-bore 
barrel, but you'll have to get the choke 
put in elsewhere. 

Be that as it may, the two old weapons 
we had, with their rifled barrels, certain- 
ly cart-wheeled the patterns badly and 
made anything but close-range shooting 
very sketchy as to results. 

3ut lay out your “handgun skeet” 
course on a ten-yard radius instead of 
the standard twenty-yard, and then take 
outgoers, incomers, and doubles with the 
traps slowed down to give the birds a 
maximum flight of not over forty yards. 
The standard, fast-flying skeet target is 
just a bit too speedy. At least, too fast 
for the beginning stages of this new hand- 
gun game. 

We found that, what with our rifled 
barrels and the consequent bad patterning, 
the Station 8 birds and the incomers at 
Stations 1 and 7 were the easiest of course. 
At Station 8 we averaged about sixty per 
cent hits. On the short crossing shots 





from Station 4, our shooting was pretty 
bad, averaging only about twenty-five per 
cent. And on the outgoers from Station 1, 
our cart-wheeled patterns just would not 
hold together at the extended range, or 
rather we couldn’t shoot fast enough, to 
break better than about fifteen per cent. 

We used the regular .44 Winchester 
cartridges which handle a quarter-ounce 
of No. 8's. No. 10’s would be better. 

A few days ago, Ernest Miller, one of 
the handgun-shootin’est gentlemen in all 
Montana, dropped into the office and I 
explained the game to him. 

“It’s a swell idea,” said Miller, “and 
durned if it wouldn’t teach some of the 
boys to shoot a pistol the way a pistol 
should be shot!” 

In fact, Miller was so enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of “handgun skeet” that 
he immediately suggested that I drop a 
line to Ed. McGivern, the famous aerial 
pistol shot of Lewistown, Montana, and 
ask his opinion of it. Which I did. And 
following is McGivern’s comment just 
received by letter before going to press: 

“Your skeet shooting program with 
revolvers is entirely practical” he writes. 
“Some time back I was planning on using 
two of the Harrington and Richardson 
410 pistol shotguns and shooting skeet 
targets, using the two guns, one in each 
hand, for doubles. Everything looked swell 
—until the recent Federal law was passed 
forbidding the manufacture and sale of 
sawed-off shotguns. There went glimmer- 
ing my pistol-skeet ambitions. 

“T didn’t want to do this sort of shooting 
with specially built and adjusted revolv- 
ers for the reason that at all times I use 
standard factory made, fully rifled, target 
sighted revolvers for my aerial target 
shooting, and didn’t want to cast doubt on 
the genuineness of my aerial target shoot 
ing by having special revolvers and re- 
volver cartridges in my possession that 
were bored for, or that were to be used 
w ith, or contained shot. 

“However, I have decided to try the 
skeet game with some sort of specially 
remodelled and adjusted large-calibre and 
heavy-frame revolver and some sort of 
special shot cartridges. 

“I hope you don’t neglect to make it 
plain in your February article—that 
rifled barrels when used with shot cat- 
tridges are not worth a damn for anything. 
You owe the bullet-shooting exhibition 
shots that consideration, thus avoiding 
false impressions that are sometimes very 
disagreeable and unjust.” 


(END OF SKEET SHOOTING DEPT.) 
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Here, [here and Everywhere 


SHOOTING SPORT IN JAMAICA 


F you and your gun ever get as far 
south as the British West Indies, 
here’s what you may expect, according 
to a brother-sportsman who writes: 

“The shooting to be had in Jamaica is 
not nearly as good as the fishing. This is 
not the fault of nature, as Jamaica posses- 
ses a splendid shooting country. The fault 
lies with the mongoose. This animal was 
brought to Jamaica from the Far East 
to destroy snakes and rats. The mongoose, 
however, also applies himself to the eggs of 
those birds which nest on the ground, with 
the result that such birds have almost 
completely disappeared, that is, partridge 
and wild guinea fowl. 

“The shooting is therefore confined 
chiefly to those birds which nest in trees, 
and of these the commonest sporting birds 
are the Baldpate, the Pea Dove, and the 
White Wing. These are all of the pigeon 
variety. The Baldpate is the largest, but 
he is an extremely fast flyer and therefore 
the most difficult to shoot. Most of the 
3aldpate are migratory, though some do 
breed locally. 

“All of these pigeons flight twice daily— 
in the early morning and again in the 
late afternoon, and a typical pigeon shoot 
may be described as follows: 

“The sportsman arises around 2 A. M. 
to allow plenty of time to arrive at the 
shooting ground and find a desirable stand 
at least half an hour before daybreak. 
Visualize a mangrove swamp, with a hard 
selina on which one may stand. Many are 
urged into the actual swamp with an over- 
whelming desire to obtain the largest bag. 
Hardly a sound is heard beyond the in- 
cessant zooming of mosquitoes and the 
wild splashing of alligators and small fish. 

“At crack of dawn the birds commence 
their flight, coming from the mangroves 
where they have been at roost during the 
night. The tense excitement leads to many 
wagers being offered and taken as to the 
first bird shot. The bird-boys who mark 
for the sportsmen are also employed to re- 
trieve the dead birds. Dogs are seldom 
used as they are considered too tempting 
a bait for the alligators.” 

Watching the native boys retrieve 
birds from ’gator-infested waters that 
a dog wouldn’t dare venture into must 
be jolly good fun, what? Perfectly rip- 
ping, I daresay. 





HUNTER THROWS “DEAD” DUCK 
TWO THOUSAND MILES 


RECENT A. P. dispatch from Green- 

ville, Pa. states that Dr. John T. Gam- 
ble of the Thiel College Biology Depart- 
ment and his friend, Paul W. Rissell, were 
hunting in a marshland near the Pymatun- 
ing Dam. The Professor shot a duck which 
fell near his companion on the opposite 
side of a small stream. 
“Hold it by the neck until it’s dead,” Dr. 


Edited by GRANT BOLES 


Gamble called, anxious to preserve the 
duck and its feathers for the college mu- 
seum. But this duck was a tough old quack- 
er who could take it! 

Apparently quite dead, Rissell tossed the 
bird across the brook to his friend. Once in 
mid-air, the duck shook itself, swung about 
and winged away in the general direction 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

To throw a duck two thousand miles 
might stand as a record among hunters. 
But to a fisherman this may seem a 
puny performance. Any enthusiastic 
fisherman can throw the bull at least 
ten thousand miles which, as every little 
geography scholar knows, is considera- 
bly farther away than the G. of M. 





THIS 


BOOBA PLAYS HIS TUBA 
DOWN IN CUBA 


UST cast your eye on the above picture 

if you want to see how to combine sail- 
ing, bathing and fishing. The headline re- 
fers to the gentleman in question as a 
“booba,” but this is only for the sake of 
silly alliteration. We know the gent very 
well, and far from being a “booba,” he is 
smart enough to rig himself up a most 
ingenious contraption consisting of one in- 
flated inner-tube, one bathing suit, one leg 
o’ mutton sail, and one fishing rod. When 
he wants to still-fish he lowers his sail. 
When he wants to troll he raises it. 

When he wants to go home he also 
raises his sail, and we hope to thunder 
by that time he isn’t caught by an off- 
shore wind. 


HOME-AGAIN FLANNIGAN 


ERE’S one of the nicest true dog 
stories I ever heard. It concerns Lady 
Pat, a pure-bred English setter bitch. She 
came from the kennels of my good friend 
Fred who raises fine setters as a hobby. 
Two years ago Lady Pat was a wee puppy. 
In the ensuing ten months she grew up to 
be quite a lovely young lady. She cavorted 
around the half mile of hills surrounding 
the kennels while taking her daily exercise. 
She gave early evidence of being a comer, 
plenty heady, and a nose like a witch. The 
Major, an old friend of Fred’s, visiting the 
kennels one Sunday afternoon, fell in love 
with Lady Pat. With the result that she 
took an 18-mile ride home in the Major’s 
car that evening. 

Now ... the dots indicate a passing of 
fourteen months. Last week, on a Tuesday 
it was, the Major’s daughter and Lady Pat 
took a little afternoon ride together up into 


Connecticut. On the way back, about seven 
miles north of Fred's place, they stopped at 
a roadside tearoom for a 4 o’clock snack. 
Lady Pat, having gained the reputation for 
being quite a reliable, stay-at-home sort of 
body, was let out of the car for a bit of a 
run while her mistress went inside to the 
tea table. But when tea was finished, alas, 
no sign of Lady Pat. She had vanished into 
thin air. Police were notified. Wednesday 
passed with no word from the runaway 
girl. The Major spent all of Thursday 
driving about over the countryside making 
inquiries. Advertisements were inserted in 
the local papers. But no word came back. 
Friday passed. Saturday. The Major was 
heartbroken over his loss. The valuable 
dog had become all that a beautiful setter 
can become in a family’s life. Sunday broke 
in a dismal downpour. It rained, rained, 
and then rained some more. That after- 
noon Fred and his family were gathered 
about the log fire in the living room. Sud- 
denly at the window, with its backdrop of 
driving rain, appeared a familiar face that 
sent Fred out of his easy chair in a bound. 
He threw open the door and in dashed a 
beautiful setter with plumed tail waving 
joyously in glad greeting. 

After fourteen months Lady Pat had 
come home for a visit. 


USE BIRD-SHOT FOR INDOOR 
SHOOTING—OH YEAH? 


ERE’S a hot one! Some time back 

there was a near-kidnapping case up 
in Darien, Conn. The cops pulled a smart 
one when they hid for three days in the 
house, and finally caught the kidnappers 
when they called at the home of the in- 
tended victim. A free-for-all ensued in 
which three of the four kidnappers were 
laid out very effectively and completely by 
having gun butts splintered over their 
heads. Of course, the cops made a mistake 
in not using the end of a gun that should 
be used in such cases. In short, why not 
have shot the thugs then and there and had 
the matter dispensed with without further 
expense to the taxpayers. Nevertheless, it 
was a pretty good job. 

But one of the amusing slants of the 
whole case transpired the next day when 
the following account came out in the news- 
papers: 

“Several shots were fired, the state po- 
liceman said, before the men were subdued 
and captured. He said the police shotguns 
were loaded with bird shot so as not to 
cause too much damage to the interior of 
the rooms.” 

That’s one nice thing about bird shot 
in a shotgun, you can always use a gun, 
so loaded, with perfect safety inside the 
home and rest assured that it won’t 
even mark the new wallpaper or scratch 
the grand piano. In short, if you must 
keep a loaded shotgun around the 
house, always keep it loaded with bird 
shot so that nobody. will ever get hurt. 
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This department is intended to be a common meeting ground for campers and woodcrafters. Kinks ~~ Y 
and ideas concerning the trails and woods are welcomed for publication. Questions will be answered 7 


Skiing on the Winter Trails 


IGHT now, lots of fishermen are 
rewinding and varnishing their 
rods, fondling their flies and hope- 
fully muttering to themselves, “If 

winter comes, can spring be far behind?” 
Most hunters, too, are thinking about what 
a swell time they had in the game coverts 
last fall and fervently olin that Oc- 
tober and November were a whole lot 
nearer than what they are. Hordes of 
campers are imagining that they hear the 
lonely wail of a loon across a sylvan lake 
and are making themselves 
believe they would much 
rather be devoured by black 
flies than freeze to death. But 
then -again, there are thou- 
sands of other devotees of 
the rod, gun and trail who 
are lovers of the winged ski 
and who are right now in 
their paradise. In fact there 
are many who use the ski as 
a highly necessary means to 
an end, in the pursuit of their 
favorite sport, Winter camp- 
ing is increasing enormously 
in popularity every year, as 
is also big-game hunting in 
the Far North. Many follow- 
ers of such sports, of course, 
find the ski indispensable, 

While the origin of skis 
fades into the dawn of Scan- 
dinavian history, their use 
there for centuries was un- 
doubtedly mainly to enable 
the hunter to procure food. 
They were his only means of 
transportation over the snows 
and without his skis, he was 
as helpless as the quarry he 
pursued. 

Mr. Russell H. Bennett, 
writing in the 1932 British 
Ski Year Book, tells of an 
interesting experience of cap- 
turing on skis a young Rocky 
Mountain goat. Mr. Bennett 
goes on to say: 

“The herds of sheep were 
still on the mountain side, and 
the moose were in the valley 


By Carl E. Shumway 


flats. The animals were much less wary 
than in summer or in autumn, and could 
be observed to good advantage. It was 
almost as if the game took the strange 
creatures with elongated hoofs to be fel- 
low-adventurers in the struggle to survive 
the long winter, with no thought of putting 
a bullet into them at the first opportunity. 
I could not help thinking as I watched, 
what an entertaining and interesting pur- 
suit is a ski trip into a good game country, 
and how one does not have to depend, for 


Skiing will take you out in the crisp air and sunshine—on the trail 
to the hills and mountain tops 
Courtesy Colorado Assn. 





the element of excitement, upon killing a 
trophy, and I found my self wishing that 
more of the big-game hunters would turn 
(as not a few have) to skiing.” 

For myself, 1 turned to it a quarter of 
a century ago, when skiing was young in 
this country and, on scores of fine trips 
since, I have had experiences typical of 
what the winter camper on skis may ex- 
pect. Food enough usually for only a day 
was carried, as camps or farmhouses were 
always glad to replenish our stock or put 
us up overnight. Our kit was 
light on a longer five-day trip 
of 100 to 125 miles, consisting 
principally of extra pairs of 
woolen socks, woolen mittens, 
a flannel shirt, a wind-break- 
er, hatchet and small repair 
outfit with extra thongs. 


HE ideal type of ski 
knapsack is mounted on 
a light tubular metal frame, 
thus ventilating your back 
and so preventing sweating, 
with its resultant rapid chill- 
ing when you rest. The ad- 
ditional broad strap from the 
knapsack, around your waist, 
is a vast help to the skier, as 
there is no swaying or rising 
of the knapsack from your 
back. Many a knapsack has 
added the crowning touch to 
a fallen skier by driving his 
head still deeper into the 
snow. This type of knapsack 
also rides much more com- 
fortably on your back and the 
large pockets on the front and 
sides make it easy for your 
companion to take out ski 
wax, a camera or some other 
item you might need. 
Almost without exception, 
a person learning to ski and 
even many an experienced 
skier will dress too warmly. 
Skiing exercises every mus- 
cle in your body and, as it 
involves constant movement, 
one should wear garments 
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which can easily cool or warm your body. 
Buttons, or preferably slide fasteners, 
should be on your shirt or blouse, as a 
pull-over garment like a sweater or parka 
is apt to be too warm in the woods. Last 
winter I skied a couple of miles up a moun- 
tain, at more than 30° below, but only 
wore a flannel shirt and leather vest. I 
was plenty warm in the woods but, when 





One is never too young or too old to learn 
how to ski 


I turned around to run the mountain, I 
needed a parka or other type of wind- 
breaker. In fact, at that temperature and 
with the speed of the descent, a face mask 
or hood would have helped, as many times 
I had to put my mittens over my cheeks 
and nose. However, in twenty-five years 
of skiing, this was the only time, while 
below the tree line, that my face has come 
near freezing. And while on the subject 
of ski clothing, let me add that your woolen 
outer garments should be tightly woven 
and preferably with a hard finish, in order 
to be wind-, snow- and water-resistant. 
Fleecy garments and sweaters are unsat- 
islactory for snow sports unless worn 
under other garments. And for parkas or 
a light outer garment over your flannel 
shirt, a fine cotton gabardine or sail-cloth, 
preferably cravenetted, is ideal. 

One night, two of us on a ski trip camped 
out in the snow. On the leeward side of 
the mountain we found a large evergreen 
with limbs reaching to the ground. Scoop- 
ing away a foot or two of snow, we cut 
off the lower limbs, making a light bough 
bed. Then we pitched our little tent, piled 
the snow up on the sides and, after a hot 
supper, slid into our sleeping bags. Actu- 
ally we were so warm we had to take off 
some clothing before going to sleep. And 
it one is sleeping out in the snow, it is not 
a bad idea to wipe the snow off your ski 
boots and take them to bed with you. If 
you do this, they will be soft and warm 
when you pull them on in the morning. 


KI boots and ski bindings are two ar- 

ticles on which one should not be too 
economical. A good sturdy pair of ski 
boots and a good pair of bindings are more 
Important than a fine pair of skis and 
poles, With good bindings and boots, one 
can enjoy skiing on an ordinary pair of 
skis but, with the finest imported skis and 
poor boots and bindings, you are severely 
handicapped. The boots must have straight 
sides, stiff soles and a sturdy heel. There 
are a number of good bindings with metal 
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toe plates which screw on the top of the 
ski. It is impossible to control your skis 
if you simply use a toe strap, without a 
heel strap and metal toe plates. 

If you are a camper, it is probably un- 
necessary to tell you that, when you are 
in a porcupine country, it is wise not to 
leave your boots, ski binding or ski poles 
where the hedgehogs can get at the leather. 
A well-greased piece of leather is caviar 
to a porky. 

The winter camper who does not wish 
to sleep outdoors in severe weather will 
find many log-cabin winter camps open 
to the skier, especially in New England 
and in the Sierras. Some of these have 
caretakers living in them, such as the 
Dartmouth Alumni Outing Club Ravine 
Camp at the base of Mt. Moosilauke, 
Warren, N. H., the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club Camps at the foot of Mt. Wash- 
ington (Pinkham Notch), N. H., Cardigan 
Mountain, near Bristol, N. H., the White 
Mountain Ski Runner Camps in the Bel- 
knap Range, Laconia, N. H. and Stinson 
Mountain near Plymouth, N. H. All of 
these camps welcome the skier, whether 
or not he is a member of their club, and 
the rates are very nominal. They are like- 
wise situated in excellent skiing territory, 
where ski trails abound. In all of the sec- 
tions mentioned, there is usually plenty 
of snow from New Year’s to late in March, 
and at Mt. Moosilauke and Pinkham 
Notch, excellent skiing is often to be had 
late in April. A large number of the fifty 
or more down-hill ski trails in New 
Hampshire have shelters or cabins, either 
on or near the ski trails. 

Another advantage to the winter camper 
who enjoys these cabins out in the woods 
is that he will be undisturbed while taking 
his morning snow-bath. Yes, that’s what I 
said. Morning snow-bath! I will never 
forget the first one I took, with the mer- 
cury around 20° below. The night before, 
around the roaring fire, I asked who was 
going to have a snow-bath the next morn- 
ing with me. I had expected no takers, but 
the thinnest member of the party “called” 
me. So the next morning the gallery stood 
by with fiendish glee when I tiptoed across 
the frosty porch and dove into the nearest 
snow drift. And then the other fellow 
backed out! So the following morning I 
had to reenact the bathing scene, since 
the rest of the party guaranteed the other 
member would surely go ift if I did. As 
we did not let him have the “snow-soap,” 
he had a hard time getting up a lather. 


ITH the law clamped down on 
about everything in the way of 
legitimate game except rabbits, it means 
that the hunter in most sections has lim- 
ited quarry during the snow months, There 
are plenty of species of vermin to be 
killed, however, and even by following 
the old wood roads and trails, he will find 
that he can have a mighty enjoyable time 
skiing and with a better chance to get 
through the woods quietly than if he were 
on snowshoes. He will also be in a better 
position to go through swampy sections, 
because, with the supporting length of the 
skis, the tall grass and low bushes very 
seldom collapse with him, as they fre- 
quently do with snowshoes. 
Aside from all this, most sportsmen are 
interested in the lives of birds and animals. 
The first few days after a new fall of snow, 


their daily doings are like an open book, | 


page after page of both comedy and trag- 
edy. Here we see written in the snow the 
dance of the rabbits. Then often we find 
where sly Reynard has crept up on an 
unsuspecting cottontail and worked the 
snatch racket; or he has tried to catch 
a grouse whose hole in the snow he found 
where the bird dove in when the night 
became too frosty. If he succeeds, all we 











PORES! RANGER 


Built in accord with the standards of, and 
especially for, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Forestry Service. Also extensively used by mem- 
bers of the Predatory Animal & Rodent Control 
Division of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
States’ Militia, Deep Sea. Fishermen, Yachtsmen 
and Other Sportsmen and Outdoor Men. 


NO OTHER SLEEPING BAG SO PRACTICAL 
~ NO OTHER OFFERS SUCH VALUE — MAIL 
COUPON NOW FOR DETAILED PARTICULARS 
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“Forest Ranger”— from the big timber country of the 
Pacific Northwest—a “man’s man” sleeping bag-—by men 
who know. Outer cover of green, waterproofed U.S. Army 
Duck. Snaps down side and across end, facilitating opening 
for thorough airing. Extension head flap for use as wind 
break or protective wedge when weather is “rough.” Detach- 
able mattress, generously filled with cylinder blown, life-belt 
kapok.. Scientifically ‘tuffed —"stands up” under hardest 
wear—doesn’t lump—NO thin spots. Extra sheet to protect 
mattress against being soiled. Insect-proof netting attach 
ment also included if desired, at no extra cost. Home comfort 
—cabiri warmth. Easy to handle—12% pounds. Thoroughly 
guaranteed. Two styles: —with “easy pack” shoulder straps, 
$15.00 each; without straps, $14.00. If your dealer hasn't 
the“ Forest Ranger” in stock, use coupon for quick, express 
prepaid, direct service. 
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SEATTLE. WASHIN 
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NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 
300 CANDLE POWER of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. Ao 
ideal light for every hunter, 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burne 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL-- Write today for full 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
bow to get yours FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG 


424 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 












BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with no other tool but a 
pene Postpaid, $1.35. (West of Rock- 
ies, $1.50.) Write for ontaes on trailer 
hardware and camping trailers. 
ZAG ER AUTO CAMP CO. 

452 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 








Trophies and fur are valuable to you. 
You want a firm that is reliable to tan 
and make them up. For thirty-four 


years we have served the American pub- 
lic as custom tanners, furriers and taxi- 
dermists. Also repairers, glazers, and 
renewers. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Big Ilustrat- 
ed Catalog. 


GLOBE TANNING CO. 
281 So a 
Write Today. 


. East First 
DES MOINES, IOWA 



















KA-BAR 


Rives... 






DESIGNED AND 
ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS SPORTSMEN 


@ For example, No. 3000, illustrated 
here, is endorsed by that most fa- 
mous sportsman, Zane Grey, as a 
most dependable outdoor knife. 
Threaded knob at end of handle 
has a reliable compass set into the 
under side of it. Knob opens water- 
proof match compartment in com- 
position rubber handle. Thumb 
notch in blade is fine corrugated. 


4'/.” blade with heavy leather sheath $3.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, have 
him order direct from us. 


Ka-Bar Knives, in a wide range of handsome 
and practical styles, are on sale at most lead- 
ing sporting goods stores. For complete cata- 


Union Cutlery Cone. 


OLEAN, N.Y. 
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Sem atawes TODAY 
prices. 

BICKFORD MOCCASIN CO. 


4 Washington St, Auburn, Maine le Boc , 





you TAXIDERMY, 
quickly, at home. 
Save your hies. Learn 

to momat ell wld game—and domestic birds 
and animals. Fun and fascination. 
PROFITS—Earn splendid profits from spare time. 


Write today 

for beautiful 

FREE BOOK, 

hundreds of fine pic- 
tures. The ONLY real taxidermy school in the world will 
teach you and guarantee success. Write this minute for 
the Free Book. State 


Write 
Today 


your age. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, Dept-1932, Omaha, Neb. 





al TRAILER HITCH 
BALL JOINT . 


Can't Let Go! Wuaiadyigh agin 


Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; Ideal = 
or DeLuxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5,000 am. 
words instructions. Free with parts, sets or 9% 
rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 4 
ing and Catalog of Parts, 25c. Order Today 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., (Dept.22) 604 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 


you RSELF -PLANS 
BUILD IT sours 2usns 


JIM DANDY at tet 
CABIN TRAILER 









ALL PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR *1.00 
erial list. ete. Big value 
for all interested in camp trailers of any kind. Rush your order today! 


Mail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, Box 125-E, Wausau, Wisconsin 















find is a few bedraggled feathers. If he 
loses, however, we read where the bird 
burst from the snow, three wing beats 
showing clearly, and the imprints of the 
despairing leap which the fox made in 
order to catch him. Further on we see the 


| end of a rabbit or partridge track. What 


log of Ka-Bar Outdoor Knives, write to Dept. C. | 


could have become of him? Then, over at 
one side under a tall tree, we find some 
feathers or fur. A hawk or owl had 
pounced on the luckless creature. 

Skiing will get you out in the sunshine. 
It will course the blood through your 
veins. It will take you out on the trail, to 
the hills and mountain tops. It will make 
you feel free from the shackles of city and 
civilization. It will introduce you to the 
finest group of red-blooded men and wo- 
men in the sporting world—and your card 
of introduction is simply a pair of skis 
on the trail. The camp and inn proprietors 
have absorbed the same spirit. Whether it 
is a high-class hotel or a mountain hut, 
whether it is a farm house or a modest 
inn, the “keeper of the inn” knows his 
guests want good food, good beds, plenty 
of blankets and a crackling fire on the 
hearth. 

If you have never seen the North Coun- 
try blanketed with snow, see it this winter 
on a pair of skis. Banish the idea that you 
will be cold. Remember the old weather 
adage “When there is fog in the valley, 
there is sunshine in the hills.” There is 
room for everybody. There are no traffic 
lights on the ski trails. 


CAMP-FIRE HORSE SENSE 


By Paul W. Kearney 


OU’D think that those who “love the 
woods” would take care of them. But 

all of them don’t. Of the 200,000 forest 
fires we have every year, approximately 
8 per cent are caused by careless campers. 
And the toll from that one cause runs 
around 4,000,000 acres of woodland yearly. 
To be sure, three times as much forest- 
fire waste is caused by those who, re- 
gardless of their birthdays, aren’t yet old 
enough to smoke in the woods. But the 
burden of this summary will have to be the 
camp fire. And while it won’t teach the 
old-timer anything new, it will not hurt 


| to brush up on some of the old knowledge 


—such as: 

From the fire-prevention angle, the best 
spot for camp is an area bounded on one 
or two sides by an open road, a vein of 
clear rock or some other natural or arti- 
ficial clearing, bare of underbrush and 
foliage, which would act as a fire-break. 
This doesn’t mean that the camp has to be 
on the road; just reasonably near it. 

Don’t be content to clear away the dead 
leaves and pine needles just on the spot 
selected for the fire: do it over a ten-foot 
circle around the site. 

Give due consideration to the fuel on the 
lee side of camp. Obviously it should be 
verdant growth, not dead timber and dried 
underbrush that will be touched off easily 
by flying brands. 

Avoid porous earth for a fire base like 
you would the plague. As every woods- 


| man knows, fire can sneak underground 


in spongy earth (via dead roots, for exam- 


| ple), to reappear on the surface some 


distance away. Build your fire on good 
solid clay or flat rock. ; 
The cook-fire, of course, will be more 


| : 
or less enclosed with stones. In any event, 


it gives little trouble because it is never 
a roaring blaze. The dangerous fire is the 
one built at night for warmth, tall tales and 
general congeniality. It is easy to let that 
one get too big, so that an unexpected in- 
crease in the wind can make trouble. To 
have a couple of pails of water handy, all 
through the life of such a fire, is not 
by any means a confession of weakness. 
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In handling such a fire, it will pay to 
remember that sparks and brands can be 
carried unbelievable distances. One or two 
hundred yards is common. In actual cases 
on record, burning brands have flown as 
far as a mile, without losing their power 
to start new fires. 

The first and last rule of any camp 
should be that the fire must never be left 
unattended. When breaking camp, the fire 
should be extinguished—never left to die. 
The embers ought to be spread out and 
doused with water or smothered with earth, 
And when the wise camper departs, he 
leaves two green twigs crossed over the 
dead embers—the X designating the fact 
that he killed the fire! 

Where hostile fires are encountered, 
several facts bear remembering. The first 
is that an honest-to-goodness forest fire 
requires a young army to fight it, so the 
prime essential is plenty of help. The sec- 
ond is, don’t be too quick on the trigger 
with the back fire. The alert ranger today 
will tell you that the back fire is the bunk 
in the woods. It may work on grass fires 
as an extreme measure, but it is much too 
dangerous in trees and undergrowth. It 
is usually started by somebody only half 
acquainted with the problem. 

The best emergency weapon for a grass 
fire is the drag. In the old days on the 
frontier, they would kill a steer, tie a rope 
to his fore legs and another to his hind 
legs, and then drag him along the burning 
patch. A log will do the trick just as well 
now. Of course, the draggers are on op- 
posite sides of the flames; they drag at 
right-angles to it. 

For a permanent or season camp, the 
best possible weapon is one or more of 
the knapsack or so-called Indian fire 
pumps. They hold from five to seven gal- 
lons of water, depending upon the make, 
and have shoulder straps so they can be 
carried on the back. The pressure is ob- 
tained by pumping the handle with one 
hand while steadying or aiming it with 
the other, and a good fifty-foot stream is 
possible. Most knapsack tanks can be re- 
filled by helpers, while the operator works 
without interruption and are therefore 
ideal in spots where water has to be car- 
ried to the fire. 

For beating out small fires, don’t forget 
the efficacy of wet blankets or of a bundle 
of green boughs. It wouldn’t hurt any 
camp to have a half-dozen of these latter 
“fire brooms” stacked in a corner. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CHARGING A DRY CELL 


Will you kindly inform me how to recharge a 
flashlight battery from a motor-car battery? 
This was noted in your September issue 1934, 
in an article entitled “Camp Lights’ by Elon 
Jessup. 
Grorce R. Murray. 


Ans.—Jessup says it can be done by holding 
a copper wire against the metal tip of flash bat- 
tery. Rub the other end on the positive post of the 
car battery. At the same time, hold the flash bat- 
tery (bottom) pressed against negative post of 
car battery. Four or five minutes will be enough. 

We don’t know about this, however; we never 
tried it. 

CampinG Epitor. 


HOW TO WRAP YOURSELF UP 


This may seem like a very rudimentary ques- 
tion to ask, but here it is: What is the best meth- 
od, if any, of rolling up in a blanket? 

B. H. PenDLeton. 


Ans.—In order to stay well wrapped up in a 
blanket, one of the best ways is to lie down an 
draw the blanket over you as you would a cover. 
Then lift your legs without bending them at the 
knees and tuck one edge carefully and thoroughl 
under your legs, and then the other. Now lift 
your hips and do the same there. Fold the far end 
under your feet. Lastly, in like manner, wrap the 
free edges around your shoulders, one under the 
other. ’ 

Unless you are a very wild sleeper, this ought 
to keep you pretty well tucked in for the night. 

Campinc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


fishing for blues in Chesapeake Bay with 
chunks of lead weighing a pound or more 
on the end of his line. “What shall I do?’ 
wailed Jack. 

“Chuck the lead,” I told him, “and troll 
with a Japanese feather bait.” 

Well, Jack had my letter published in 
the Washington Times and under date of 
October 27 wrote me this: “I received 
many fine verbal as well as written replies 
in regard to your method of catching blue- 
fish. They all agree with your ideas but 
complain that it just can’t be done down 
here with any degree of success. I will 
finally agree that they are right, because I 
have been trying every possible method 
and admit that I can’t get them on the 
surface or slightly below the surface.” 

Apparently Jack is right. He tells me he 
has asked some of the best-known sport 
fishermen around Chesapeake and they all 
say it can’t be done. But why? That’s what 
I want to know! Bluefish are normally 
surface-feeders. They have to be, because 
they feed very largely on the enormous 
schools of menhaden and mullet which are 
almost always on the surface. 

Well, Charles V. O’Brien is shifting 
around here, from one foot to the other. He 
says he doesn’t know a darned thing about 
what the blues take or don’t take in Chesa- 
peake. All he knows is that last year he 
won First Prize in the Bluefish Class with 
a fish weighing 11 pounds 2 ounces. He 
thinks it’s about time we gave him a break, 
and we agree with him. 

The first-prize winner was taken off 
Harvey Cedars, New Jersey, on November 
1, 1933, on menhaden, or mossbunker, bait. 
It measured 3134 inches in length and 17% 
inches in girth. 

The tackle used by Mr. O’Brien con- 
sisted of a Montague City rod, an Ocean 
City reel and a Donegal line. 

“The air was clear and sharp,” says 
Mr. O’Brien. “A bright sun overhead 
made the sandy beach at Harvey Cedars 
sparkle like the good old summer-time; 
but it was November, and the cold wind 
and snappy air forcibly impressed upon me 
that it was late fall. 

“The surf, a deep blue, was exception- 
ally rough—just the right kind of combers 
for bluefish—but they were not biting. 
Not even a skate! Cast after cast brought 
no results—just the old story of cutting 
bait, so familiar to surf casters in late sea- 
son, after a bad run of weather. 


WAS having trouble. My wire-snelled 
hook kept twisting about the line. 
This, of course, could result in tragedy in 
the event that a bluefish decided to sam- 
ple my wares. Inasmuch as I had had no 
bites with the wire leader, I decided to 
switch to a gut-snelled hook. By so doing, 
I could at least avoid the annoyance of 
the twisting wire leader. While making 
the change of hook I put on a very tempt- 
ing morsel of bait by attaching a nice, 
fresh square chunk of bunker—about 2 or 
2% inches square—instead of a slice. I 
hoped this would attract a shark or some- 
thing, so that I might at least have the 
sport of playing some kind of fish. 
“It was now exactly one hour since I 
had started to fish. I cast out my new 
bait about 150 feet. Before the lead had a 
chance to go down even a few feet, it hap- 
pened! My bait was grabbed or gobbled ; 
then followed by the most vicious and 
heavy tugging I ever felt. Knowing that a 
bluefish, in its greediness, had taken full 
hold of the bait, I struck to set the hook, 
and then things started in earnest. 
“The fish headed seaward, and there 
Was no stopping him. The line kept going 
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out at a fast pace, and I became panicky. 
Fortunately, this rush did not last long, 
and I finally checked the fish. Neverthe- 
less, I found it almost impossible to re- 
trieve line. First a half inch, then an inch, 
and then my fish would make another 
short run. I was really losing too much 
line for safety, as I had only 150 yards 
on the reel; so I began to pump. This must 
have annoyed the fish, as he started for 
shore full speed ahead. I worked in line 
as though my life depended on it. Sud- 
denly, the blue went off at a tangent in 
another mad. effort to shake the hook. He 
put on a series of rushes out to sea and 
each time I put on more and more pres- 
sure. I kept working him in farther and 
farther. Just when I got him to the last 
roller, he gave one final desperate leap in 
the air, but landed clear of the water and 
flopped on the beach. I took an awful 
chance with that gut-snelled hook; but, 
strange as it may seem, it came through 
without damage.” 

Second Prize went to George G. Hol- 
land, who caught a 1034-pound blue off 
Little Beach, New Jersey, on October 29, 
1933. The fish measured 31 inches in 
length and 16% inches in girth and was 
taken on mullet bait. 

“My favorite method of baiting for 
blues,” says Mr. Holland, “is to cut. off 
the two sides of the mullet and tie them 
both on a 10/0 O’Shaughnessy hook. I 
had baited my hook in this manner, and 





N the March issue watch for 
the practical article, “SELF- 
PRESERVATION,” by Paul W. 
Gartner. It contains information 
every outdoorsman should know. 











a few minutes after I had cast I felt a 
fish pick up the bait and move off slowly 
with it—in somewhat the same manner in 
which a channel bass takes a bait. I let 
the fish run for a short distance and then 
set the hook. Immediately I had plenty of 
action. I felt a heavy surge on my line, 
and the next instant the bluefish broke 
water, trying to throw the hook. Then 
he started off on a run, After several runs 
and three jumps I began to work him in 
toward the breakers. Just as I had him 
on top of a wave he started off on another 
run. After this, I brought him in on a 
wave. Then, when I thought the fight was 
over, off he started again, along the surf. 
Finally I landed him, still jumping and 
fighting, and carried him up on the beach. 
My fish was weighed four or five hours 
after he was caught. 

“I observed that the smaller bluefish 
take the bait with a smashing strike, while 
the larger members usually move off slow- 
ly with the bait. Regardless of size, how- 
ever, the bluefish is a great fighter.” 

ie W. Margerum won Third Prize with 
a 10%-pounder. This fish was caught off 

3arnegat, New Jersey, July 16, 1933, on 
mossbunker bait. It measured 32 inches in 
length and 15% inches in girth. 

Another 10%-pounder won Fourth 
Prize for Charles Manders, who caught 
his fish at Jamestown, Rhode Island, on 
September 21, 1933. On this occasion, a 
block-tin squid was the lure, and the fish 
measured 28 inches in length and 17 inches 
in girth. 

Mr. Margerum took his fish remarkably 
early in the season, because as a rule blues 
can be taken by surf casting only in the 
fall or late summer when the schools of 
mullet start to run in toward shore. It is 
interesting to note that every one of the 
four prize-winners was taken by means of 
surf casting—a mighty sporty method of 
taking these fighting bulldogs of the sea. 
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AMAZING 
TYPEWRITER 


BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 





10-D 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Only 10c a day buys 
this latest model ma- 
chine. Not a used or 
rebuilt typewriter. Not 
an incomplete machine. 
A beautiful brand new 
regulation Remington Porta- 

ble. Standard 4-row keyboard; standard width car- 
riage; margin release on keyboard; back spacer; 
automatic ribbon reverse; every essential feature 
found in standard typewriters. Carrying case and 
typing course free . . . absolutely the biggest type- 
writer value ever offered! Try it in your home or 
office 10 days free. If you do not agree that it is the 
finest portable at any price return it at our expense. 
Don’t delay. We pay cost of shipment direct from 
the factory to you. You save on the purchase price, 
you don’t risk a cent. Write now! 


FREE HOME TYPING COURSE 


Write Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 127-2, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee RNR St ORRIN 











LET US TAN 


YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 

HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 

Furs Repaired or Remodeled 

Send for Catalog 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 


575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 















PINCHES OFF c= 
WAISTLINE —~~ 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.” —G —G. NEWTON, Troy, N.Y. 
tor Belt instantly i improves — 
appearance, putssnap in your step, re- 

lieves “‘shortness of breath,” restores 
YOUR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 

Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 
sage-like > Increases elimination 
and larity ina normal way without 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 
look and feel years 


Let us prove our ms. 
No obligation. Write to- 
1 day for trial offer. 


LANDON & WARNER 352 N-S"chisen Avs: 


Photo Finishing 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN—We develop and 
print any size kodak film and make you one 
$27 enlargement ¢ of the best negative for 
only 25c coin; reprints 3c each. Glossy en- 
largements 5 x 7, 10c each, three for 25c. 
Good work, prompt service. La Crosse Film 
Service, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 







NEW 
EASY WAY 
NO DRUGS 
No DIET 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The hestaBorsund Se0tte the world” 
janutactured Since 1850 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

ike than the average boot; easy to put on and 

off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 

boot in place, and also acts as ankle euppert. 

Write for measure blank and Footwear 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept. 8 St. Paul, 
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wonderful 
new 
motion 
pictures 
now 
ready. 


This is not only one of the most genuinely thrilling and 
enjoyable motion pictures of its kind ever made, but isa 
picture of great practical value to owners of dogs of these 
breeds. It will show you the way the great field trials are 
run, the way dogs are handled and what is expected of 
them—and, of course, it will show you some of the world’s 
finest dogs in action. 

The picture covers the Cocker and Springer Spaniel Field 









ae 






Trials recently held at Huntington, L. I., N. Y., the Chesa- 
peake Trials of the American Chesapeake Club recently 
held at East Islip, L. L, N. Y. and the Labrador Trials of 
the Labrador Club of America also recently held at East 
Islip. These trials have been a tremendous asset in im- 
proving these breeds; and the picture was made by Field 
& Stream as its contribution to the improvement of both 
the breeding and the handling of these grand gun dogs. 





HUNTING QUAIL ON FELL PONIES 


Recently made at Mr. Franklyn L. Hutton’s shooting 
plantation in South Carolina, this picture is one of the 
two finest motion pictures of quail shooting ever made. 
(The other one is described below.) You will see some of 
the finest pointers and setters ever bred finding and hold- 
ing birds in a manner that will take your breath away. 









HIS MAJESTY, THE BLACK MALLARD 


This picture shows a complete day of black mallard 
shooting including the retrieving by both springer span- 
iels and Labrador retrievers. Photographed at Mr. Wool- 
worth Donahue’s shooting box on Long Island. Beyond 
doubt the finest duck shooting movie ever made. You 
will find complete description of this picture on page 5. 








These three pictures are all brand new. Each of them is in the 16 mm. size (for home movie projector), one reel in 
length. Rented to you for one evening in return for purchase by you of two annual subscriptions for Field & Stream 
.at $2.50 each, or of 20 copies of the current issue at 25c each, per picture. The finest entertainment you could possi 
bly provide for a party given to a bunch of shooting pals; and the finest entertainment that can be provided for any 
banquet, smoker or other meeting of any club. In addition to these three new pictures there are 24 others, covering 
every kind of shooting and fishing, in 16 mm. and 22 others in 35 mm. Among these others are the three pictures de- 
scribed below, which are also quite new. 


THE BIGGEST BEARS ON EARTH 
and KENAI MOOSE. 


Two pictures made by Harold McCracken during six 
months laborious and dangerous work in Alaska. Pro- 
nounced the finest pictures of these great animals ever 







HUNTING QUAIL IN THE HOME 
OF MARY MONTROSE. 


Another magnificent picture of a quail hunt, made on the 
estate of Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. in North Carolina with 
some of the finest living dogs. One of the two finest pictures 
of their kind ever made. 








made. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW FOR CIRCULAR 
DESCRIBING THE FIELD & STREAM 
PICTURES, TERMS, ETC. 









FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 








Send me circular giving complete information about 
your Motion Pictures. 
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BETTER PERCENTAGES 
(Continued from page 33) 


the use of decoys, there are certain rules 
that seem to apply universally : 

(a) All ducks land into the wind. _ 

(b) No duck likes to fly over a blind 
to get to the decoys. 

(c) Canvasbacks, redheads and other 
deep divers land into the wind, but coast 
over the decoys before actually landing. 

(d) Most dippers (shallow feeders) 
generally land in the water just before 
reaching the decoys. 

(e) Widgeons have a peculiar habit of 
landing in a closed-up bunch about even 
with the decoys but to one side. 

(f) Most ducks, after the season is well 
under way, make a preliminary survey of 
the situation by circling at least once be- 
fore landing. 

Knowledge of the local application of 
these rules, when coupled with a knowl- 
edge of the kind of ducks in the vicinity, 
velocity and direction of the wind, and 
best shooting range of your gun, will en- 
able you to place your decoys intelligently 
and with a greater chance of success than 
a routine placing of blocks in front of the 
blind. Figure 5 shows how we place our 
decoys when the canvasbacks are flying. 
The higher the wind, the less distance they 
will coast when pitching in and the closer 
the decoys can be placed with reference 
to the blind. 

A wise old gunner once told me that 
the appearance of the decoys makes a great 
difference in their effectiveness. Early in 
a mild season, for instance, canvasbacks 
are dull and show very little white on their 
backs, and they detect the false note when 
they see canvasback decoys painted white 
on top, simulating birds in full winter 
plumage. The smart gunner will tone 
down that white until he sees that the 
genuine article is beginning to take on 
all of his brilliant mid-winter markings. 

As a matter of fact, appearance counts 
for so much in the minds of some very 
expert gunners that a friend of mine even 
went so far as to rig an ingenious device 
by which he made his decoys disappear 
under water so as to create the illusion of 
the feeding duck. A low form of subter- 
fuge, I would call it, save for the fact that 
the only time I ever saw it worked my 
friend was so busy operating his sea-going 
marionettes that he twice failed to see 
approaching flights that came and went 
unmolested. 

Those of you who read this article will 
quickly recognize me for what I am—an 
enthusiastic duck hunter who is naturally 
only a very mediocre shot and who knows 
only a pitiful fraction of the total of duck 
lore—but there must be many, many others 
like me, and it is for them that I have 
tried to point out weaknesses and errors 
that for years robbed me of game that 
gave me a better-than-even break. 


OUR GREAT BEARS 
(Continued from page 38) 


per cent of the published photographs— 
still and motion—of Alaska brown bear 
have been taken in this district. 

So well recognized are these especial 
advantages that the Forest Service has 
expended considerable time, work and 
money at Windfall Harbor and Pack 
Creek to make them more easily available. 
At Pack Creek, notably, an excellent trail 
has been built from the beach, inland over 
the low hills, to cut into the stream at a 
point whence is possible a half-mile view 
of the river bed and half a dozen fishing 
riffles. Here at the edge of the stream the 
Service. has built a platform up a tree, 
about eight feet square, railed, with seats, 
to which one mounts by a good ladder with 
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hand holds. From this vantage one may 
study and photograph at ease, and certain- 
ly in perfect safety, unhampered by wind 
direction, without the necessity of difficult 
stalking. 

There is no reason why this arrange- 
ment should not be repeated at other stra- 
tegic points at other streams—provided 
there are bears to study and photograph. 
Otherwise, the work, time and money are 
wasted. There are bears now. There will 
not be, if hunting is permitted at or near 
these places. It is fatally easy to drive 
these animals back, even if only a small 
percentage is killed. They cease to fre- 
quent what becomes to them a dangerous 
locality. And, for the same reasons out- 
lined above, this district is heavily hunted. 
Most of the bears killed on Admiralty 
Island are shot in this same district. 

In addition, the area mentioned is also 
ideal as an overflow breeding area. The 
hunting fields to north and south are even 
today recruited from it to a considerable 
extent. Alan Hasselborg of Mole Harbor, 








who has probably done more traveling in | 


the interior of Admiralty and knows more | 
about its bears than any other, telis me | 


that the bears in the mountains back of 
Mole Harbor range widely in both direc- 
tions. Therefore, this area admirably ful- 
fills the requirements of both our uses. 
Efforts that have been made toward the 





ANY of us have felt that a 

little codrdination between 
Government agencies is the thing 
most needed in game administra- 
tion at Washington. The Old 
Warden will have a few things 
to say on that subject in the 
March issue. 











setting aside of any one of the three islands 
entire have met with considerable and 
effective opposition on the ground of de- 
privation of the use of natural resources. 
In the area now urged there is a very con- 
siderable stand of pulpwood timber. Fur- 
thermore, the Forest Service has done a 
great deal of work in surveying, estimat- 
ing and blocking out this timber in an- 
ticipation of a market. There have even 
been certain negotiations toward such use, 
which, however, have as yet come to noth- 
ing practical. It is entirely natural that the 
first reaction of the Forest Service should 
be against scrapping all the work it has 
done toward this end. It is also only nat- 
ural that it should relinquish with reluc- 
tance a chance for making a good fiscal 
showing. Every service likes to look pros- 
perous from that point of view. But— 

This is not the only possible or available 
pulpwood project. Indeed, it is a very small 
per cent of the pulpwood available in 
southeastern Alaska. Admitted that this 
particular district is favorably situated for 
exploitation, dozens of others could be de- 
veloped but slightly less favorable—and all 
thoroughly feasible when Alaskan pulp- 
wood becomes actually desirable to the 
paper industry. That is not yet. The paper 
companies are not yet driven so far afield. 
When Alaskan pulpwood becomes a real 
desirability, no company is going to stay 
out because it cannot get one particular 
small piece among many. 

I have written to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace and Forester F. A. 
Silcox at Washington, D. C., respectfully 
suggesting that this district be made into 
a wilderness area and game sanctuary, a 
National Monument or Park, or whatever 
designation fits the case and meets the 
need. All true sportsmen should do like- 
wise promptly and emphatically. 
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y HANDBOOK 
Silver Jubilee Issue 


GREATEST EVER 
PUBLISHED . . PRICE 50¢ 
Over 12,000 items, 4,000 illustrations. Latest in- 
formation and prices of all leading American and 
Imported Arms and Ammunition. A complete 
Gun Parts Section describing, pricing and illus- 
trating parts of modern American and Foreign 
Arms. Restocking, Gunsmith Tools, Complete 
Ballistics, Reloading Tools, all Gun sights, ete. 
No shooter can be without the wealth of infor- 
mation in this 304-page (size 8 x 10) handbook. 
Send 50c in Coin, Check, M. O. or Stamps 
(Cost of producing this volume mokes charge necessary ) 


A. F. STOEGER, 1nc 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 
New York, N. Y 


507 Fifth Awenue (at 42nd St 























At Home or at Camp 


Enjoy that fireplace with one of our broiling 
forks. Till you’ve eaten meat done over an open 
fire you've missed the best. Our fork makes 
it an easy job and lots of fun. Every fireplace 
needs at least one. At camp—at home—on the 
hunting trip—it has its place. Made in sections 
for easy handling—of carbon steel—-A beautiful 
utensil. $1.25 each. 


H. S. KAMPER, Box 591, CLEARFIELD, PA. 











On your winter trip, hiteh this coach behind 
your car, and your hotel travels right with 
you. Has every convenience. Pay 
in hotel bills saved. For business as well as touring. Three 
new 1935 

illustrated literature. 
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models, popularly priced. Write for FREE 


jodies, inc., 442 York, Detroit, Mich. = 








MAGAZINES, adver 
« BUY 134.000 photos a week 
from people who know how to take the 
kind of pictures wanted! Let us teach 
cost, in your spare time, 


newspapers, 


Our marketing ser- 
vice helps you to nation-wide sales. 


FREE BOOK 


Fascinating, easy. to learn and earn 
by our method. Write now for FREE 
BOOK “How to Make Money With 
raphers; Dept. 162, 10 W. 45 
ri s. . 

St., N. ¥.C. ‘ ’ 






























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 
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$3°°"™ An Hour 


for Your Spare Time 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 
week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers have 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
had many readers get 5 subscriptions per 
hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 
will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 


These few articles were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





my , 


Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Yours for only 
5 subscriptions. 









Right: Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Yours for only 1 year- 
ly subscription. Any 
other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 





Above: Level 


wind, non- 
backlash, quadruple multi- 


plying reel. Yours for only 





8 subscriptions. 
Right: Fishing 
Coat made of eat 


regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 











Above: Sport Knife No. 60—Four inch 
blade of tempered steel, leather handle 
342”, and leather sheath. Yours free for 
2 yearly subscriptions. 





"FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
F.&S. 2-35 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


IIIS department consists of short 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, 
consideration. All of you are heartily 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


Questions will be answered % 


articles and notes, 
insects and plant life. 
and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural 


describing interesting and unusual side- 
Game birds and animals are given major 
Tell us about the strange 


history photographs are also desired, 


hen accompanicd by a stamped, addressed envelope 


UNORTHODOX SCORPIONS 


By Guy Van Duyn 


MONG the myriad minor creatures 
that crawl, perhaps none has in- 
spired more fantastic speculation 

than the common scorpion. A dweller in 
dark, forbidding places, seldom venturing 
forth in the open, even in localities where 
it abounds, it offers little opportunity for 


observation and it is not strange therefore 


that it has taken on a shroud of mystery 
in popular fancy. 

Ancient astronomers fancied they saw 
its likeness in the stars and named a 
constellation accordingly, and down 
through the ages it has been given prom- 
inence in literature and legend. Even art 
has felt its influence, as evidenced by its 
occasional adaptation in ornamental de- 
sign. Primitive peoples exhibit no less a 
morbid dread of this relatively innocuous 


|arachnid than do their cultured cousins. 


Not long ago, even the movies featured 
it as a murderer’s tool in a mystery plot, 
conferring upon it a potency so miracu- 
lous as to instantly drop the victims cold 
in their tracks, without benefit of word 


|or gesture to indicate what hit them, or 


| whose 





where! Truly terrifying stuff ! 

I don’t profess to be an authority on 
scorpions. Tropical species may exist 
sting is really serious, for all I 


know. For that matter, fatalities from a 


bee sting have been recorded on occasion. 
Perhaps it all depends. I believe, however, 
that scorpions found in the United States 
—or perhaps I had better limit myself to 
Florida—are just about as dangerous as 
a hornet, but no more so, Furthermore, 
unlike hornet, wasp or bee, a scorpion 
is never guilty of unprov oked attack; you 
have to catch him, step on him barefooted, 
or sit on him to get results. 

Spiders are reputed to be the scorpion’s 
natural enemies and prey. I have no first- 
hand evidence of this, but I do know from 
personal observation that—in common 
with our large spiders—they kill and de- 
vour roaches, which alone would appear 
a sufficiently commendable trait to justify 
their existence. 

Perhaps one of the oldest and even to- 
day most popular beliefs concerning the 
scorpion is that, when captured, he is 
forthwith afflicted with a “liberty-or- 
death” complex and promptly stings him- 
self to death. Personally, I have always 
doubted his ability to commit suicide, even 
if he were capable of attaining the nec- 
essary frame of mind, which is highly 
improbable. Certainly none of the many 
captive specimens I have had evinced 
any such reckless spirit of independence. 
Far be it from me to categorically deny 


The young scorpions, sometimes as many as forty, are born alive and carried about 
on the mother’s back for many weeks 
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that it has ever happened, but—like the 
yarn about the mammy snake swallowi ing 
her young for protective purposes—y ou've 
got to show me. 

Then there is the story about the young 
scorpions displaying the gross ingratitude 
of devouring their fond parent. I have 
less evidence with which to refute this, 
only three of my specimens having pro- 
duced families in captivity. The young, 
incidentally, are born alive, and—another 
interesting feature of the family life per- 





be 


A pet of rather doubtful gentleness. Ap- 
parently, neither the leopard nor this Bel- 
gian Congo native feel that way about it 


haps not commonly known—the young are 
afterward carried about on the mother’s 
back for many weeks 

In the case of the first family under 
observation, twenty-one young were born. 
Twelve of these were on the mother’s 
back when the blessed event was discov- 
ered; nine lay scattered about the bottom 
of the glass jar in which she was con- 
fined. They were somewhat embryonic in 
appearance, having plump, ovate bodies, 
with disproportionately small claws, legs 
and tail drawn close to conform to the 
body contour. Bodies and legs were of 
pale, whitish hue, tails black and claws 
a yellowish orange, in contrast with the 
dark greenish black color of the adult. 
Eight of those on the bottom of the jar 
disappeared during the first night. Several 
vanished from her back the following 
night. Four days after the event, only six 
remained and on the tenth day the last of 
the brood disappeared. There was only cir- 
cumstantial evidence against the parent, 
for I had not actually witnessed the deed, 
_ there seemed little doubt that, in this 

ase—quite contrary to the popular ver- 
ddao-che had devoured her progeny! 


N the second family produced in cap- 
: tivity the young were too numerous 
lor accurate count. An estimate of forty is 
conservative, for the “deck load” was sev- 
eral layers deep. A week later, when the 
photograph was made, nearly all the young 
had outgrown their embryonic shape and 
attained regular proportions, though aver- 
aging less than half an inch in length. 
Small masses of white, fibrous material, 
wedged in among them on the parent’s 
back, appeared upon microscopic examina- 
tion to be cast-off skins. The young were 
Now quite active at times, scrambling 
about over the parent, some of the more 
venturesome even making excursions 
about the bottom of the jar. A few, how- 
ever, still retained the undeveloped ap- 
pearance and these soon died. 

n this case none of the young disap- 
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peared. The death rate was high, however, | 


only seven reaching the age of six weeks ; 
the rest perished from unknown causes 
from time to time. It may have been “sur- 
vival of the fittest”, the weaker individuals 
failing to get their share of the spoils. Pos- 
sibly some deaths may occur as a result of 
the fierce contests waged at feeding time. 
Minute roaches are eagerly accepted and 
often two or more youngsters seize the 
same prey. Waving tails then go into 
vicious action as the youngsters pull and 
struggle for possession, the tail of the vic- 
tor finally breaking the loser’s hold with 
a spring-like flip that actually tosses his 
adversary aside. No apparent injuries are 
inflicted in these savage encounters, though 
what their ultimate effect may be is an 
open question, as I don’t know whether 
they are immune to their and one another’s 
poison, Certainly it is none too potent 
when applied to insect prey and it seems 
to be used only if the victim is large or its 
struggles unduly vigorous. 


HE mother scorpion subsists on an 


occasional large roach, from which an | 


infant may 
tire to a lofty perch on her curled up 
tail. In one instance, when a large roach 
of the wingless kind was introduced in 
her domain, she ignored it for a time. 
The roach, on the other hand, calmly in- 
vestigated its fellow captive and actually 
had the effrontery to make a hearty meal 
of no less than four young scorpions, un- 
ceremoniously selected from the mother’s 
back. But ere they could have been well 
digested, the parent in turn seized and ate 
the roach! 

In the case of family No. 3, I was fur- 
nished with indisputable proof of the paren- 
tal perfidy so strongly indicated in case 
No. 1. As in the preceding cases, I failed 
to witness the birth, which took place dur- 
ing the night. The following day, however, 
as I inspected the new family, one of the 
infants chanced to wander in front of the 


mother. She immediately seized it and pro- | 


ceeded to devour it, wholly heedless of its 
feeble struggles which continued even 
when it was half consumed. Hardly a 
demonstration of the maternal devotion 
conferred upon her by popular legend! 
Summarizing the three cases in point, 
we find: First, the parent who consumed 
her whole brood; second, one who mo- 
lested none; and, third, a parent who has 
now eaten several—perhaps half—of her 
offspring. No evidence whatsoever to sup- 
port the story of the young devouring the 
mother. For all I know, a fourth case— 
or a thousandth one—might substantiate 
it. I doubt it, however, for I think they 
would find her hide entirely too tough a 
proposition, 
sacrifice. Still, 
servations ; 
conclusions. 


I am only recording ob- 
you are welcome to your own 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
KEEPING OUT MUSKRATS 


Kindly advise me as to the best method of 
diking a pond in the Mississippi bottoms so as to 
keep muskrats out and prevent breaking. 

The water in this locality may either come 
from above the dam or from below, as several 
streams enter the bottoms at this point. 

Vap—E Hampton Nasu, M.D. 


Ans.—The only way that you could hope to 
keep muskrats out of the pond is to bury heavy 
woven wire in the dike. Besides this, you should 
put a heavy fence of the same kind of wire 
around the pond and half way up the fence you 
should put a strip of smooth galvanized iron 
or tin, 10 to 12 inches wide. Unless this is done, 
muskrats are likely to crawl right over the fence. 

We are quite sure that this is the only way you 
will have any success in keeping out the musk- 
rats. It is the method used by the muskrat farms 
of Maryland. 

Eprtor Naturat History Dept. 
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snatch a drumstick and re- | 





even if she were a willing | 
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Enjoy the 
woods & fields 


this winter 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


will add enjoyment 

to winter 
jaunts in the open 
spaces. Every pair per 
fectly matched for grain, 
weight, limberness. Made 
by veteran craftsmen— 
used by 90% of the ex- 
and champions, as 
well as the Byrd Expedi- 
tion. Models for touring, 
downhill, jumping, rac- 
ing. and slalom 


perts 






Free Booklet — 
HOW TO SKI 
will help you 





NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
26 Merriam Par St. Paul, Minn. 
orld's Largest Ski Manufacturers 

















The Travelo Coach enables you to enjoy the delights of long-distance 

travel, with no hotel or restaurant ie to pay. You can live and sleep in 

it just the same as in your own das every convenience. Berths and 

dining facilities for four people. A quality coach at a pemesualiy low price 
95 to $625 F. O. B. Saginaw. Send for free cirow 


Raymond Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginen, Michigan 


PANTS MATCHED 
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TO ANY SUIT- 





DON'T DISCARD Your Your OLD SUIT 
ear by getting 
Fiiiceed toy ttt ne ntnn ween 


Withover100, of to select from matchal- & 
t t loofclo eh today, and 
a cage ett 
AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. ; 
Dept. 2-81 6 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Beautiful 
Etching 


$ 


Reproduction 


Most readers will recall the very beauti- 
ful reproduction which we published in 
our issue of last June of William J. Schal- 
dach’s etching, “The Dance of the May- 
flies”. We have a small over-run. Upon 
receipt of $1. we will send you postpaid 
one of these reproductions mounted on 
a regular mat, ready for framing. 


Here is your chance to get cheaply a 
reproduction that cannot be told from the 
original except by an expert—of one of 
the most famous works of art of its kind. 
Address 
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Fretp & StReEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 


ing dogs and hounds. 


formation will be 


This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 
answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 


The Verbank and Huntington Spaniel Trials 


HE Verbank Trials went off with 

neatness and dispatch, leaving with 

the gallery, and others more vitally 
interested, a feeling of progress and im- 
provement particularly in the cocker 
spaniels. This is as it should be, as these 
were the eleventh annual trials of the 
Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Club which 
started with a singularly thin amount of 
material in 1924. It really makes me shud- 
der to think of the courage that I had in 
those days to start a trial with practically 
no foundation to work on except the fact 
that cockers had once been sporting dogs; 
that English cockers were being used con- 
sistently for such work. We had a handful 
of people in this country who had carried 
on with their cocker as an aid to shooting 
in spite of the fact that the breed had been 
bred down by fanciers to a point where at 
that time they were too small for any pos- 
sible practical use. I am glad to say that 
the trials have had a great influence on 
the size of the breed and on the type, but 
there is still room for improvement in the 
average cocker seen on the bench. How- 
ever, those that come through in trials con- 
sistently are approaching the workmanlike 
size necessary to their job and avoiding 
over-size which would make a confusing 
issue with the springer spaniel. 

The judges for the Cocker Spaniel Field 
Trial Club trials were Lawrence B. Smith 
and H. L. Ferguson, both men thoroughly 
familiar with the work of spaniels and 
conscientious to a degree in their plac- 
ings. The Puppy Stake of eleven entries 
was won by my own Rowcliffe Blue 
Streak, a daughter of Champion My Own 
High Time and Rowcliffe Sensation, and 
whelped in May, 1933. Second also went 
to an entry of mine, Rowcliffe Hill Billy, 
by Rowcliffe Black Ace out of Cham- 
pion Rowcliffe Confidence. This dog was 
trained and handled by Elias C. Vail and 
I had no opportunity to follow him on the 
day, but we felt more than elated to be 
able to capture first and second places in 
a stake of this kind. Third went to Mrs. 
Francis P. Garvan’s Dungarvan Philan- 
derer, also trained and handled by Mr. 
Vail. The Members’ Futurity was won by 
Ralph C. Craig’s splendid black bitch, 
Craigden Courageous, one which will un- 
questionably be heard from later on. Sec- 





By Ella B. Moffit 


ond to her was Blue Streak. In the Non- 
Winner Cocker Stake, Miss Jean Ellis 


came through with flying colors with 
Dragon Jim, trained and handled by 
Harry Cameron. This is a dog of the 


right size and distinctly birdy in his way 
of hunting. I liked him particularly well. 
Second went to Blue Streak. 

The All-Age Cocker Stake was won by 
the outstanding 1934 cocker, High Time 
Elcova, owned, trained and handled by 
Elias C. Vail. Consistency in wins in trials 
is a sure stamp of a real one. The breaks 
cannot always be with one dog and it is 
a particularly good one that can achieve 
the record that High Time Elcova did this 
year in winning three all-age stakes out 
of four, under different judges every time 
and on different ground. I feel that this 
dog is going to do the breed an infinite 
amount of good. He is only a youngster 
and has not yet had an opportunity of 
showing what he can do at the stud, but 
I feel that he should be an influence. Sec- 
ond went to Ferrier T. Martin’s very con- 
sistent little bitch, High Time Sensation, 
full sister of an earlier litter to Blue 
Streak. Sensation has done very consistent 
winning and deserves particular mention 
for this fact due to her very small size 
which has been a distinct drawback. She 
was handled by Luke Medlin. Third went 
to Ralph Craig’s Craigden Consolation, 
handled by her owner and breeder. 


HE Non-Winner Springer Stake was 

awarded to Buell Hollister’s Madam 
Queen, bred, trained and handled by her 
owner. Madam Queen, since I saw her 
last year at Fishers Island, has been one 
of my favorites. She did beautiful work on 
the day and was easily the winner of the 
stake. Second went to Dr. and Mrs. Mil- 
bank’s Earlsmoor Dick, also bred and 
handled by the owner. I do not know how 
close the decision was, but Dick impressed 
me greatly in a difficult blind retrieve 
which he handled in remarkable form. 
Third in this stake went to Rufton Roger 
of Clarion, handled by Harry Cameron. 
Roger is always a contender and seems to 
improve as he grows older. The All-Age 
Springer Stake was most interesting. 
Some of the dogs were not on their best 
behavior which rather simplified things 





for the judges and gave them the final re- 
sult in the following order: first to Archie 
of Fintry, recently bought by H. I. Caesar 
and handled by Dr. Milbank; second to 
Earlsmoor Dick; third to Mrs. Philip 
Dater’s Morewood Rush. 

Having recently been at the Labrador 
Retriever Trials has given me great food 
for thought in the realization of the enor- 
mous amount that we expect of our 
spaniels. 1 do not believe that one can 
reiterate too often the fact that more is 
asked of spaniels (springer and cocker) 
than of any other breed of shooting dog. 
When one looks at this fact and then sees 
the phenomenal work that some of these 
dogs do, too much credit cannot be given 
for bird sense, brains and, in large meas- 
ure, of course, the skill of the trainers as 
well as the handlers. 


ROM the Verbank Trials we passed 
on to Huntington, Long Island, with 
only five days intervening. Torrents of 
rain through the preceding night led us to 
think that we would get a good wetting 
the next day, but it cleared off beautifully 
and scenting conditions were ideal. Our 
judges here were Dr. S. Milbank and 
Ralph Craig. They gave first place in the 
Cocker Puppy Stake of nine to Rowcliffe 
Blue Streak, second to Mrs. William 
Covey’s High Hat Straight Flush, a black 
son of ay Rowcliffe Ringleader 
and Rowcliffe Fascination. This black dog 
is a most persistent and eager worker and 
an excellent retriever, but sometimes a bit 
too anxious to go to his retrieve, which 
in spirit is commendable, but in trials is 
apt to cost him a place. Third in this stake 
went to Mrs. George Carruther’s E nglish 
entry, Fascinating Beau of Ware. If this 
dog can be brought under control, he w ill, 
I think, give us all something to worry 
about. 
The Novice Cocker Stake was a dis- 
appointment from the point of view of en- 
tries as well as quality. One reason for 
this was the fact that no dogs were eligible 
that had won any place or certificate of 
merit up to the closing of entries to this 
trial. There was only one award which 
went to Mrs. Francis Garvan’s Dungarvan 
Philanderer. The Open All-Age was again 
won by High Time Elcova, finishing out 
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. 


“The Works!” 
Springer, Rufton 
Roger; Handler, 
H,. Cameron; 
Gun, Eltinge F. 
Warner; Judge, 
Harry Ferguson 


Mrs. Moffit and Winning Cocker, Rowcliffe 


Officials : Judges, 
Lawrence Smith 
and Harry Fergu- 
son (l. and r.); 


Guns, Bradford 

Norman, Eltinge 

F. Warner and 
Donald Carr 


Springer Madam Queen, Winner All Age 
Stake. Owner: Buell Hollister 


At right: Action! Donald Carr, Gun; Law- 
rence Smith, Judge ; Elias V ail, Owner-handler 


Spaniel Field Trials, Verbank, Dutchess County, New York 
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Write for your free copy of the famous 
“SERGEANTS Dog Book” on the care of 
dogs and the treatment of their diseases. 
Fully illustrated. Symptom Chart diag- 
noses dog ailments at a glance. Get your 
copy. It may save your dog’s life, 
Our Free Apvice Dept. answers questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 
‘There’s a Sergeant’s Dog Medicine for 
every dog ailment. Feed Sergeant’s Dog 
Food for strength. Dealers everywhere. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 












DOG Medicines and Food 





Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl]; natural pheas- 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial Also high-class Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 





Irish Water Spaniels 
“TWO LIMITS, TO GET ONE” 


Yes, that’s about the size of it when you shoot duck and 
in fact pheasant or other upland birds, without a re- 
triever. Tried and proven for over half a century, you 


ion't have to GUESS what ““PATSEY”’ will do. An 
ALL AROUND RETRIEVER, land or water. Wonder- 
ful intelligence, affectionate, easy to handle. Puppies 
youngsters, trained dogs. SAFE DELIVERY and SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 
Zc | ag $1 505%; 


The first choice of professional strippers and show dog 











dressers. ‘‘Pluckrite’’ is made of high-grade cutlery steel; 
teeth precision cut at correct pitch, properly tempered and 
ground. Will remove dead and superfluous hair with least 


annoyance to dog. For a limited time will send “‘Pluck- 
rite’’ Knife for $1.50 cash, postpaid and include an ex- 
ellent fine wire bristle comb-brush outfit. Satisfaction or 
money back Dealers supplied 





WARNERS DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F. Norwich, Conn. 
Irish and Gordon Setters 
Crossed 
Pups 4 months old, males $35, females $20; yard 
broken. Not registered on cross. 2 male setters field 
broken, 1 year old, $75 each. Trial given. Color of 

pups: straw, black and white. 


T. H. PETERS, R.2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14'x5 
hich—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check. 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘Buffalo’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send Ge in postage for Booklet &5G 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO.., Ine. 
ormeriy Schecler's Sone; Bat. 1869) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











and 
Canada 574 Terrace 





Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








Chesapeake Bay Dogs 


Puppies for sale—Price $50 and up 
according to breeding 
If my puppies are not worth $50.00 of anyone’s 
money, I give them to my friends for pets— 
and they are pets! 


ANTHONY R. BLISS 








Westbury, L. L, New York 





| thereby a glorious season. The two heats 
| that this dog ran were unquestionably the 


highlights of the two trials for either 
breed. True, that on this occasion he had 


| the breaks and the opportunity to show 


what a really brilliant dog can do. But it 
is not enough to have the breaks. We must 
also have praise for the dog with sufficient 


| experience and brains to come through. 





On this occasion, unquestionably Elias 
Vail’s candidate was there all the way. 
The All-Age Springer Stake was an 
unusually small one due partly to the fact 
that Dr. Milbank’s entry as well as that 
of Archie of Fintry was ineligible. First 
in this stake was justly awarded to my 
old favorite, Madam Queen. I have never 
seen her go better in spite of the fact that 
she had robbed the pantry the preceding 
night and was reported to have made 
away with two dozen hard-boiled eggs 
and two dozen sandwiches. All that I can 
say is that I can recommend this for a 
regular procedure before she runs a heat 
in field trials!.Second went to Speed of 
Falcon Hill, owned by Louis Calder and 
handled by Mr. Vail. Speed on the day 
showed forethought on the part of his 
breeder, Harry Ferguson, in naming him. 
He is always a joy to follow and was 
unquestionably on his very best behavior. 


Irish 


springer spaniel, 
Ardara, Co. 


water spaniels (left), a 


Third went to Jean Ellis’ Berkeley Jess, 
handled by Will St. Clair. Fourth was 
awarded to Mrs. Dater’s Morewood Rush. 
And so ended the most successful spaniel 
field-trial season that we have had since 
I have been in the game. 

This review would not be complete with- 
out mention of the invaluable work done 
by the guns, a difficult and thankless task, 
but I believe to be one affording plenty 
of sporting shots and excitement to com- 
pensate them. At Verbank we had Donald 
Carr, Eltinge Warner, Bradford Norman, 
Jr., R. N. Nichols and for a part of the 
time Frederic Ewing. At Huntington— 
Donald Carr, Eltinge Warner, Hartwell 
Moore and Edward Mullikan did the 
shooting. 


BOOM IN RETRIEVERS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


HE retriever dog is the duck hunter’s 

best friend. He remains just the same 
dog as he was when the first shooter set 
forth to shoot. In bad weather, these won- 
derful dogs remain brave and willing to 
face the elements at a time when only the 
wilder animals of the amphibious kind 
dare face the coldest of waters and rough- 





MIXED TEAM OF RETRIEVERS 
and Labradors. 
Donegal, Ireland 
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est of seas. In America, the retriever js 
looked upon more as a water than a lang 
dog. Save in the cases of a few of the more 
affluent sportsmen, retrievers are not em. 
ployed solely for the purpose of bringing 
back game shot over other gun dogs of the 
pointer and setter breeds. Such a service 
is not required where the retrieving bird. 
dog fulfills the dual duty of not only fing. 
ing and pointing his game, but retrieving 
it. 

The recent trials for Chesapeake Bay 
dogs on Long Island and in Maryland 
will remind duck hunters of the enormoys 
value of the old-fashioned retrievers of 
American origin. Although it is claimed 
that the Chesapeake originally came from 
Newfoundland, it may be accepted that 
the Chesapeake is now as American in 
type and usefulness as he is in name. If 3 
dog of any breed exists that can better 
than the Chesapeake withstand the 
rigors of the coldest of waters, there must 
be hundreds of gunners who would like 
to hear of such a variety. That the Ches- 
apeake has withstood the test of all tests, 
there can be no doubt; and it might be 
written that the matter of breeding for 
color has become easy. Just as important 
as the dead-grass color is the close, hard, 
curled or crinkled coat of the Chesapeake, 





Calwey-Foley 


Owner: Capt. P. N. B. 


a sure sign there is plenty of oil or water- 
and cold-resisting fat in the dog's hide 

What if your wet and muck-splashed 
Chesapeake doesn’t smell as sweet as attar 
of roses as he lies in front of the stove, 
after a day’s ducking? Your well-greased 
boots will be no nosegays; for they, too, 
have done service in the marshes, mud, o0zt 
and slime. The grease in your Chese- 
peake’s pelt and some such an oleaginous 
solid or liquid in the shoe-leather have 
acted as preventives against cold, and shall 
help dog and man to live and enjoy other 
hunting days. 

While new retriever breeds come and 
go, there can be little doubt that the Ches- 
apeake will remain one of the greatest 0! 
favorites among duck hunters. For very 
many years he has been tried and no 
found wanting. 

Possibly, nay probably, there is no cout 
try in the world where retrievers af 
called upon to perform such difficult 
heart-breaking services as in North Amer 
ica. Moreover, there is more duck-shoot- 
ing in the United States and Canada than 
elsewhere. Consequently the strong, capa 
ble and unafraid-to-face-anything retriey- 
er is an absolute necessity. Without suc 
a dog, the hunter is more or less power 
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less—in the sense that he might not be 
able to secure that which he has shot. The 
gun, the dog, and the man make up a chain 
that is just as strong as its weakest link. 
The Labrador retrievers are greatly es- 
teemed because of their excellent noses, 
great sagacity, weather-resisting skins and 
coats, power, watering proclivities, and 
handy size for conveyance in car and boat. 
A handsome dog with a kindly disposition, 
the Labrador has become ultra-fashionable 
as well as extremely useful in countries 
where retrievers are exclusively kept for 
retrieving, and pointing dogs for pointing. 
While the great majority of Labradors 
are maintained for mostly retrieving from 
land, there are a good many used as hunt- 
ing dogs just as are the land spaniels. 
Still, the size of the average Labrador 
would be against him as a cover or thicket 





dog, where only the “pushing” medium- | 


sized dog might be expected to provide the 





= : vee Set 
LABRADOR AND SNOWSHOE RABBIT 
Owner; Capt. Leckie-Ewing, Ewing's Landing, 
British Columbia 


better sport for the gun. The Labradors 
are being supported by the keenest of the 
international shooting men. The American 
“boom” in the breed is reaching from 
coast to coast. Labradors have taken the 
place of the old and well-tried, flat- 
coated retrievers, while the curly-coated 
variety seems to have died out. 

The Irish water spaniels hold their own 
among one-dog sportsmen, and deserve 
that position. So far, the puce-colored 
water spaniels that originated in the Em- 
erald Isle have not been observed at re- 
triever field and water trials in the United 
States. But it will not be long before 
competitions are provided in which all 
types of retrievers may demonstrate their 
worth. Then the Irish dogs shall arrive. 


The more the merrier—the sportsmen say. | 


SHOOTING DOGS VS. 
FIELD TRIALERS 


By Horace Lytle 
 seoragrlngl soberly, thoughtfully I 


wish the power might lie within me 

to draw two forces of dogdom closer 
together. Any man so gifted as to do it 
would indeed render a very real service 
to the fancy. I’d like at least to try. 

As a dyed-in-the-wool dog man myself, 
there are phases of attitude that always 
puzzle me. There is an already big, a rap- 
idly and a constantly growing group for 
which field trials represent the very in- 
hnite of appeal and pleasure. This is true 
in the realm of the bird dog, the beagle, 
the foxhound—and even more recently 
circles devoted particularly to the spaniel 
or retriever breeds. 

But there is another group which seems 
to back up aghast at the very mention of 
two innocent little words: “field trial.” 


















STRENGTH 


for Tough South Pole Work 
Came from DOG CHOW 


/t Builds STRENGTH 
in Your Dog, too/ 


FLEA 


Sprinkle your dog and kennel 
occasionally with PURINA 
POWDER. He'll never 
be bothered with fleas, 


Ox THOSE last few days this 
season, when you and your dog 
go out after birds, give him 
strength to keep eagerly at his 
job all day long. Build up his 
endurance with Purina Dog 
Chow, the food that kept 
Admiral Byrd’s huskies on the 
trail through weeks of terrific 
work in the Antarctic. 

And now you hunters have 
brought a big price reduction, 
because of your tremendous in- 
crease in the use of Dog Chow. 
If you haven’t already taken 
advantage of this new, low 
price, why not see your local 
Purina feed dealer today? You'll 
find Dog Chow so economical 
that you’ll probably want to 
feed it as a maintenance ration 
right on through spring and 
summer. 





t 


\ eFFective / 
\ IMMEDIATELY 








PURINA MILLS, 805d Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
() Please send me free sample of Dog Chow. 
OC I am not sure which stores near me handle Dog Chow. 


Please send me the name of my closest dealer. 


My Name 


Address 























Use NiXol for Mange 


NiXol is a new scientific treatment that is guaranteed 
to kill demodex or sarcoptic mange parasites, lice and 
fleas. NiXol heals the broken skin, relieves itching 
and scratching, and promotes the growth of new hair, 
It is also a specific for canker ear. We have used it 
in our hospital for eight years. We know what it will 
do. If it fails for you, we will refund your money. 
Sent post paid on receipt of one dollar. 


NIXOL LABORATORIES ELKIN, N.C. 








SKIPPER Bos 
The only Chesapeake Field Trial champion 
in America. Winner of Open Stake again 
this year and American Chesapeake Trials at 
East Islip and Maryland. At stud $50. 
Puppies for sale. 
Retrievers boarded and broken. 

Harry T. Conklin, Amagansett, L. I., N. Y. 











BLOODHOUNDS 


Largest Bloodhound Kennels 
in America offer high class 
man-trailing and big game 
hunting stock. nm a Blood- 
hound for protection, profit, 
sport, loyal companionship; 
the acme of hound beauty and 
perfection. Send 3c stamp for 
illustrated book 


WHITE ISLE KENNELS 
Orange, Conn. 








You can have an 


OIL PAINTING 
OF YOUR DOG 


at a price that you can af- 
ford. Only the best ma 
terials used 

W. H. TONNE 

535 Norway Ave. 

Trenton, N. J. 














INSTANT DEATH TO FLEAS 
oo Vm HARMLESS TO DOGS 


A new powder. Cer- 
tain death to fleas. No 
odor. Retains its power, 
killing fleas as they 
hatch. Harmless to 
man and dog. 





10c, 25¢ 
FE L t and 1.50 
~—= Sizes. 
POWDER ex. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


__COCKER SPANIELS__ 


Wire Haired Foxterriers—Smooth 

Foxterriers. Scottish Terriers — Irish 

Terriers — Schnauzers — Dachshunde — 

Chow Chows. Puppies eligible registra- 

tion American Kennel Club. 
PENATCHEE KENNELS 

R. F. D. No. 7, Box 495 Atlanta, Ga. 


also 
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| it—which is strange, it seems to me, since 














AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 


dom. Unrivaled for big game, fox. 
studs, trained hounds, bred bitches. | 
Also the finest in rabbit minded Englis a 
ales. Highly descriptive Mlustrate: 

abort ing interest to every houn du 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 





W. baat Gossett—VUw 
Buck Goapon— Trainer 
Saint Clairsville Rte. I 


san ‘10e . 






Ohio 








Trained Springer Spaniels 


rood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
ealthy farm-raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap- 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
a will - furr oe ?. ing dogs at stud, “‘King- 

ier of andale “Gouverneur of Avandale.”’ 


KESTERSON' Ss KENNELS. Skamokawa, Washington 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


19 pups; strong, healthy, farm-raised stock from_the 
world’s foremost Field Trial & Show Champions. Type 
nd quality for any show and guaranteed to make high 


class gun dogs. Two choice Brood Matrons in whelp. 
Several Thoroughly trained adults. For a short time 
prices cut in half. A. K. C. Registered. Safe delivery 


guaranteed and shipped subject to your inspection and 


approval 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


Robertson Olivia, Minn. 


H. J. 








NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 


The members of this group want none of 


so many of them have never seen one. A 
field trial is merely a prearranged and 
well set up competition between hunting 
dogs. It is different from a private work- 
out merely as a championship boxing 

match is different from a street fight. In 
the one you have previously selected offi- 
cials or judges of competence—and you 


| have an audience. 


There isn’t any question but that field 
trials lead quickly to better dogs—and to 
a better appreciation of dogs by those who 
follow the sport. My present purpose, 
however, is not one of argument—rather 
merely an expression of regret that there 
is, or can be, any such difference of opin- 
ion or uncertainty as seems to exist. 


HAPPEN to be secretary ofa field trial 

club. We have just finished our twelfth 
annual regular trial. We have run an All- 
Age Stake for any registered or eligible 
setter or pointer; and a Derby Stake for 
dogs under two years of age that are regis- 
tered or eligible. Preceding our last trial, 
however, we included what was adver- 
tised as a strictly “Shooting Dog Stake.” 
We did this with the idea of drawing to 
the trials a new group and possibly de- 
veloping potential new members. One full 
day was devoted to this Shooting Dog 
Stake. We actually started twenty-seven 
dogs. We could easily have started fifty. 
In order to finish in a day, we had to dis- 
courage rather than encourage entries. 

The day the Shooting Dog Stake was 
run there were a hundred and fifty auto- 
mobiles parked and counted where we had 


ing all day long, so that it is entirely safe 
to say there were approximately two hun- 
dred cars on the grounds at some time dur- 
ing the day. You can figure the appre- 
ciative crowd by conservatively averaging 
two or three persons to a car. 

When our regular All-Age Stake was 
run, we had twenty-three starters—an ex- 
cellent entry for depression times. Of 
course, it cost ten dollars to start a dog 
in this stake, and only two dollars to start 
one as a shooting dog, so this may have 
had something to do with the greater num- 
ber actually competing in the latter classi- 
fication. However, we had to work to get 
the twenty-three entries—and we had to 
work equally hard not to get more than 
twenty-seven in the Shooting Dog Stake. 
The shooting dogs were followed on foot 
and the regular trial from horseback. The 
gallery for the latter event was good—but 
below the number which followed the 
shooting dogs. 

Perhaps having to ride a horse kept 
back a few. Perhaps, also, more people 
found it possible to get away for the Shoot- 
ing Dog Stake (which was run on a Sun- 
day) than for our regular All-Age Stake, 
which was run on a Friday. For a num- 
ber of reasons, however, which it scarcely 
seems necessary to detail here, this doesn’t 














Oak Grove Kennets, Ina, IIl. 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 


class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 


satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ten cents. 


shipped for trial; 


Catalogue, 














entirely satisfy me as the final answer— 


| at least in the case of certain persons who 
| were there to see the 
| form, but who have never attended one 


“shooting dogs” per- 
| of the regular events. 

Now I saw some of these shooting dogs 
myself. In fact, I consider myself very 
much of a shooting dog man. Certain it 
is that I shoot over my dogs constantly | — 
at any opportunity I can get away from 
|my work during any open season I can 
| manage to include in my shooting pro- 
| gram. I went down for the Shooting Dog 
| Stake and saw a young English setter 
| bitch good enough to have started in our 
| regular trial. It was a tribute to the judges 
| (neither of whom has ever seen a regular 
'trial, but both of whom are experienced 
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lunch at noon. They were coming and go- | 











GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 





Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re. 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip 
& STREAM. His other book on training, “‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dons 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Now—a Button! 
SQUARE 


CIRCLE 
For 
Members 
Only 






T the sugges- 

tion of 
Squareshooter 
Cyrus O. Nielsen 
Pres., Ephraim 
Fish and Game 
Ass’n, Ephraim, Utah, a ime Cir- 
cle metal-and-enamel lapel button 
has been struck. A neat Square Cir- 
cle insignia for everyday wear in 
your business suit. For registered 
Square Circle members only. Send 
25c to defray cost and postage. Ad- 
dress 

SQUARE CIRCLE 
FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York City 














MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 


128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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shooters) that they saw this bitch in her 
right light and placed her first, where she 
certainly deserved to be. 

But aside from this one setter bitch, I 
didn’t see a single other competitor that 
[ myself would care to hunt with. I saw 
one pointer bitch creep along into cover 
and begin to wiggle. She almost lay down 
on her belly and inched her way forward 
with exasperating caution, I thought, but 
persons around me in the gallery began to 
enthuse. Finally a cock pheasant flushed 
out ahead, and there were a number of 
exclamations at the wonderful performance 
just witnessed. 

The kind of dog I like to see doesn’t 
crawl up to pheasants or any other game. 
He takes them by body scent and whips 
into a point with style and decision. He 
goes up to game with bold confidence, sure 
of his nose, and suddenly turns to mar- 
ble—rooted to the spot with his game be- 
fore him. You flush and kill to such 
points—and go on to the next find. 

If more men who just like to hunt 
would make it a point to see a few field 
trials, they would increase their under- 
standing and appreciation of canine per- 
formance. Just seeing one trial isn’t 
enough. The first event usually results in 
misconceptions. It usually takes several to 
develop understanding. That understand- 
ing is worth while, however, and will in- 
crease any man’s pleasure with his own 
dogs. Men, I speak from the heart, because 
I, too, was a skeptic after seeing my first 
field trial. 

It’s hard to conclude—there seems so 
much to say—but I must for this issue. 
Perhaps a little later I’ll tell about a dis- 
cussion I had on this same subject with a 
friend several months ago—and an actual 
experience in hunting the same territory 
on successive days with different dogs. 


tion that has been laid as between dog 
and master. Aside from gun-shyness, if 
you and your dog are in right accord, 
Judge Ervin’s plan may be just what 
you've been looking for in the way of a 
definite procedure. He says: 

“I had a young dog that was very gun- 
shy, but he was a very active and ener- 
getic hunter, so I would go to the gate 
every day and blow my whistle, then take 
him out for a ramble in the woods. As 
soon as he thoroughly identified the whistle 
as a call for the ramble, I had someone 
hold him in the yard behind the house so 
he wouldn't see me and fired one barrel 
in the ground and immediately blew my 
whistle. It didn’t take long before he 
would come to the whistle at once, even 
though the gun had just been fired. Then 
I stopped having him held and fired the 
gun in the ground, then blew the whistle 
and turned him out. This was kept up 
until he began to identify the gun as a 
call for the run in the woods; then I quit 
using the whistle altogether and just fired 
the gun. It wasn’t long before he was en- 
tirely cured of his gun-shyness. This was 
the most satisfactory method I have ever 
used.” |. 


NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


N Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, February 11, 12 and 13, the 
Fifty-ninth Annual Westminster Kennel 
Club’s Show will be held in Madison 
Square Garden. According to latest ad- 
vices, the exhibition promises to be bigger 
and better than ever. The gun dogs should 
be exceptionally interesting, for the well- 
known reason the cream of the prominent 
kennels are represented at the grandest of 
all bench show events held in the country. 
The Westminster Kennel Club was 





A BRAINY SETTER DOG 
Captain Klick, whose justly proud owner is Willard R. Hughes, Lima, Ohio 


Anyhow, it seems a subject worthy of con- 
siderable thoughtful discussion and I shall 
hope in the next and succeeding issues to 
carry the matter further. 


ANOTHER CURE FOR GUN. 
SHYNESS 


HIS is a subject of constant impor- 
tance, for as many people write us 
about gun-shyness as about any other angle 
of dog training or haridling. In the Decem- 
ber, 1934, issue we carried suggestions by 
Wesley E. Moore on the subject. The fol- 
lowing has been received from Judge Rob- 
ert T. Ervin of Mobile, Alabama, and is 
passed on for the benefit of others who 
may be able to use it to advantage. 
Our only comment is that in this or in 
any other phase of training, success de- 
pends a good deal on the general founda- 


founded over 60 years ago, by several 
prominent New York and other sportsmen 
who had their hunting, social establish- 
ment and kennels near Babylon, Long 
Island. The members imported the very 
best pointers and setters and placed them 
at the stud. These pedigreed and broken 
dogs were available for the owners of 
well-bred native bitches and the fees were 
not prohibitive. Thus, the Westminster 
became an institution whose interests were 
those of all sporting dog owners through- 
out America. It sought to provide better 
gun dogs for all people. 

The pointers and setters have remained 
pure in blood and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, of just the same types as they were 
at least a half century ago. Like the game 
they hunt, find and point, the pointers and 
setters do not alter in appearance. If the 
dog becomes smaller in size because of too 
much in-breeding, such a specimen is not 
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READY FOR 


Keep your dog active with 


RED HEART 
-in 3 flavors. dogs hike 


Containing a liberal quantity of vitamins 
and minerals, Red Heart builds solid bone 
and muscle and gives your dog the vigor 
he needs for strenuous hunting days. In 
three deliciously different flavors (beef, 
fish, cheese), it offers the taste variety that 
tempts every dog. 

Into each Red Heart diet go the same 
basic ingredients—U. S. Government in- 
spected beef products, selected cereals, table- 
grade bran, fresh peeled and washed vege- 
tables, bone meal, and cod liver oil with 
its vitamins A and D. Enzymes, which aid 
digestion, and Vitamin G are added by 
special process. All three diets are so whole- 
some that they are fit for human consump- 
tion! 

Rotate the 3 Red Heart Diets in your 
dog’s feeding and watch 
the improvement! Manu- 
factured by John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; To- 
peka, Kans. 

e@ TUNE IN Bob Becker's "Chats 
About Dogs" every Sunday at 


2:15 ES. T., 1:15 C. S. T. over 
N B C Blue Network. 



















WARNING! 
for nse nourishing dog food can- 
not be packed and sold at a cheap 
price and yet give your dog the 
nourishment he needs. For his 
health’s sake, insist on Red Heart. 


RED HEART 
The Diversiied Dist 
DOG FOOD 
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Order 
- a TRIAL BAG of 


Dey tot 


and prove these facts 
te your own satisfaction 
1. BALORATION will keep 
* dogs in glowing health and 
beautiful coat at a fraction of 
your present feeding costs 
(BALORATION ready to feed 
costs I'2c a Ib.). 

Q, BALORATION is a com- 
* plete food (17 ingredients). 
Requires no supplemental feeding. 
3 BALORATION requires a 
* minimum of feeding time 
and effort (mix with water & feed). 


FREE... . valuable booklet} <2 
“TESTS & TESTIMONIALS”| <2 

—Send for it today— 

25 Ibs. . . . $1.50 

50 Ibs... $2.65 100 Ibs... $4.85 
All Prices F.0.B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. 
454 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Who Knows? 


Bitches bred to 





Springer of the World offered 


Why not buy World Champion Stock when the price 
Wire your order. Puppies and stud 


is the same? 
dogs. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Registered 
431 No. Occidental Blvd. 


It may be the last call 
for this grand old dog. 
him— 
four for $50.00 each. His 
daughters bred to one of 
the greatest Springers in 
America. Six for $40.00 
- each. The greatest Spring- 
The Triple Champion er Spaniel Sanesins ever 


Los Angeles, Calif. 








‘““SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how 
to feed and train your dog. Keep 
him healthy and cure dog diseases. 
Beautifully illustrated. Describing 25 
Famous 9-W Dog Remedies and 
picturing dog leads, collars, harnesses, brush- 
es, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 14 ind Brook 


Bou New Jersey 





















MY SPRINGERS ARE 


elling fast in this great Dispersal Sale! But I have 
still many bargains left in my sales list, with prices 


cut lower than ever, as I must sell off the bulk of 
these grand springers immediately. Trained dogs and 
bitches at only $9¢. up. Buy one now for your shooting 
companion, Beautiful puppies at $25. up. Splendid 


brood bitches at $40. up. Pay for themselves out of 
first litter. One grand English Setter Show dog. 
All A. K. C. No duty, Send for list, 
AVANDALE KENNELS (men-) 
342 Main St., E. Chevrier, Prop., Winnipeg, Canada 

















NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar 

i) 
‘*TRAINO 
Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., 
dog expert, writes: 

Since ng these collars last season I would not be without them for 
nsider them oll " 
t better results with less work with them than any 
ar I ever used. Grapr W. Surrn 


the most human training collar po: 





The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known 
A 
leader and check collar in one. By MaiL Postparp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 


Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc 


FREEMAN LLOYD 


NEW! 
A Word to the Wise 


the noted shooting 








Laidlaw-Dunkin Prophylactic 


Dispelled fear of Distemper in 
LITTLE AMERICA 





Canine Distemper Vaccine and Virus 


Lederle 


given to 153 Huskies before sailing of Byrd 
Second Antarctic Expedition because of 


Efficiency—Integrity of Manufacture—Reliability 


Information upon request—Consult your Veterinarian 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 


Dept. B— 511 Fifth Ave., New York 








recognized as truly representative of his 
kind. In this way the standard must be 
kept up, and those dogs which do not ap- 
proximate the given heights and weights 
are passed over. 

In all cases it is sought to maintain the 
physical properties and characteristics of 
the sporting dog breeds; the standards of 
excellence were tabulated by men of ex- 
perience. Shooting-dog breeding is not of 
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reason or another are distasteful to dogs, 

It is well known that many spaniels as 
well as pointers and setters refuse to pick 
up a shot woodcock; or, if they do, take 
little delight in carrying it to their master. 
Why should there be a lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of your or my dog, when, for 
the first time, he is sent to retrieve a ’cock 
after it has hit the ground? Can it be that 
our shooting dogs have their own Laws 





A PRETTY PICTURE 
The stylish pointer with the find is owned by Charles J. Hartz, Trenton, N. J. The setter bitch backing 
was just a year old when photographed 


mushroom growth. In like manner all of 
the domestic animals are bred. Cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine may be easily 
recognized as belonging to one or another 
breed. Shows throughout the civilized 
world have been responsible for this. 

Fretp & Srream will have a booth at 
the Madison Square Show. Its representa- 
tives will be only too pleased to meet sub- 
scribers and others interested in any breed 
of the sporting or other dog exhibits. 


THOUGHTS ON SPANIELS 


S would be expected Fre_p & StREAM 
receives a large mail that contains 
many questions regarding spaniels and 
their work. Some of these dogs won’t do 
this and others are disinclined to accom- 
plish the other thing. The queries are as 
varied as they are numerous. A good deal 
of trouble is brought about because puppies 
are not well grounded in their earlier les- 
sons. If a puppy is taught to down-charge 
and not move from a position until he is 
ordered to do so, half the battle will have 
been won. If your young dog is under the 
command that shall stay or stop him from 
getting too far away from the killing 
powers of the well-held gun, then and 
only then may the sport of shooting be 
enjoyed at its fullest. 

Retrieving from such a distance—forty 
or more yards—when the game falls on 
land, is desired, but not always requisite. 
It is well known that nearly every spaniel, 
if he is used to the water, will at once 
retrieve from that element, although he 
might be far from perfect in his pick-up 
and return of feathered game killed or 
wounded on land within a short distance 
from the gun. 

Where a spaniel or other retrieving 
dog is disinclined to pick up and carry a 
pheasant, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, 
Hungarian partridge, or some other game 
bird—including the woodcock—it may be 
that he has become sickened of such birds 
as the crow, hawk, and other feathered 
creatures used for training him. Certain 
of the scavenging and worm-eating birds, 
especially those without crops, for some 





of Leviticus which set forth what is clean 
and unclean for the purpose of food— 
which after all must be at the back of the 
inclination that prompts the dog to hunt 
for the game you have encouraged him to 
find, for the stocking of your larder! 
Consett informs us that the inhabitants 
of the North of Europe, to whose woods 
and swamps the woodcock retires in the 
summer, never eat woodcock, regarding 
their flesh as unwholesome from the cir- 
cumstance of the bird having no crop, 
though from other accounts we are given 
to understand that the eggs of the wood- 
cock are considered as one of the greatest 
dainties. It is further said that the wood- 
cock crushes the worm to a jelly as it 
passes up the bill, and, either from this 
circumstance, or from extraordinary pow- 
ers of digestion, whatever the bird swal- 
lows seems to become, almost instanta- 
neously, that exquisite delicacy of the 
table, known by the name of the trail. 
If a woodcock is flushed while feeding, 
in the very act of swallowing a worm, and 
is shot at a distance of thirty yards from 
the spot whence he rose, the worm will 
be found changed into a jelly-like sub- 
stance, the trail that has just been men- 
tioned. As will have been gathered, the 
trail that drips to the toast, on or over 
which the bird is roasted, is “cooked” andas 
such is enjoyed by the human epicure. On 
the other hand, the worm-jelly, in its raw 
state, is presented to the smelling and tast- 
ing senses of your shooting dog. Can you 
really blame him for refusing to mouth it? 
So do not surfeit your puppy by throw- 
ing or casting obnoxious, foul-feeding 
birds for the youngster to retrieve. Await 
the actual shooting day, when his enthust- 
asm might out-weigh his prejudices against 
certain flesh or fowl. is 
Nothing puts more pep into a spaniel’s 
heart than the presence of game awing, 
afoot, just shot at or killed. Action breeds 
enterprise. F, L. 


The Chesapeake Bay Dog Retriever Trials 
at Benton, Maryland, and the Labrador 
and Chesapeake Trials at East Islip, New 
York, will be covered in our next issue. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SETTER BLOOD IN POINTER 


Quves—I have bred my pointer bitch twice 
and there was a setter in both litters of puppies. 
Their mother and father are both entitled to 
registration. Did the setter take back to. what 
the pointer was first bred from? There is not 
a setter in the community I live in, and I kept 
her shut in for 21 days, so I am absolutely sure 
she did not get to but one dog. 

J. H. How te. 


Ans.—If your pointer has thrown a_ litter 
which shows traces of setter blood, the indica- 
tion is a misalliance somewhere, but it is im- 

ssible for me to anticipate whether it might 
. close up or far back, When such a thing has 
occurred, it may show up in the second or third 
generation after skipping a couple. The indica- 
tions are there is some setter blood in your 
pointer bitch, even though she herself — no 


traces thereof. E,. Ts 
RANGES AND FLUSHES 
Ques.—My English setter female ranges too 


far out for mixed cover, sometimes up to 40 
rods, and if you try to hold her in near the 


gun she will start false pointing. She stands | 


birds well until you close in on her, and then 
she will flush birds herself. And if she gets a 
chance to start, she will follow the birds and 
leave me, 
L. G. Hitcucock. 

Ans.—-I do not regard 40 rods as too far for a 
dog to range. My personal viewpoint would be not 
to try to cut her down any in this respect. Of 
course, you do want her to handle game prop- 
erly. That is absolutely essential. If she won't 
let you get close enough to put your hands on 
her, you might let her trail about 40 feet of 
clothes line. Perhaps you can get close enough 
to step on the end of the clothes line and thus 
hold her. Then you can work up hand over hand, 
until you get your hands on her. Then you 
should be able to “gentle” her into peed mn 
steadiness after a reasonable number of repeti- 
tions, After you get her completely steady on 
point, you should then steady her to shot and 
wing. When you’ve done those two things your 
troubles should cease. 

Any range is too wide until they handle game. 
It doesn’t matter when they’re staunch. You 
could hunt her with a bell after she’s —- 


YOUNG SETTER NOT STEADY 


Qves.—I have a Llewellin setter male 19 
months old which seems to be too fast, for he 
runs right into quail without stopping. How can 


I make him steady down when I know there are | 


quail close by? 
Frank R. WILDER. 


Ans.—My suggestion would be to work your 
young setter with an older, trained dog, but when 
in the vicinity of birds, put your young setter 
on lead and let the older dog find them, When 
the older dog finds the birds, you can pick up 
your young setter and carry him right up to the 
pointing dog. Then put him down and steady him 
while you have the lead attached for control. 
Have a friend with you to go in and flush the 
birds—and you can keep your dog steady to 
shot and wing because the lead is still attached 
to his collar. ae 


PAIR OF YOUNG DROPPERS 


Ques.—I have a pair of dogs, eight months old, 
which are droppers, but they are very promising. 
Please advise me what you think about droppers 
and whether it would justify my going to much 
expense to train them. 

R. A. Spicer. 


Ans.—A great many times droppers are very 
good bird dogs. The old-timers used to use them 
alot. They aren’t very prevalent any more, for 
the reason that they have but little sales or 
breeding value. For your own personal use I 
hope they may develop into all you — 

H. L. 


DOG HAS WARM NOSE 


Ques.—My dog is full of pep, has a good ap 
Petite and has never been sick, but he has a 
dry and warm nose all the time. What would 
Cause that condition? 

Conway L. Ruyne. 


Ans.—The characteristic of a warm nose is 
Not uncommon. Most healthy dogs have a cold 
hose, but I do not believe there is anything to 
cause you worry from that condition alone. One 
of the healthiest dogs I ever owned had a warm 
hose most of the time. H. L. 


NOT STAUNCH ON POINT 


Ques —My Irish setter bitch, aged 16 months, 
started about a month ago to hunt quail. She also 
§ been with me when I have shot doves, ducks 
and squirrels, She will back another dog, hunt 
Tight out and range widely, but will not point 
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By Shore's 


SIRES. For 


Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


imp. Sh. Drinkstone 


imp. Ch. Banchory 


rump 
By Blenheim Scamp 
Ex Lady Daphne 


By Ch. Banchory 


Yanilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 
Nepken Carolina Bill 


Ex Paoli Snow 
Both the above dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
service 
Crangle, Redfield, 
imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet 
Imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


Carolina Doone 


= te approved bitches only apply to George M. 
imp. Maesydd Marquis 

By Stainton Stanley 

Ex All-aglow- Acorn 
Imp. Witherm Olympus 

By Maesydd Marcus 

Ex Benetta 


imp. Drinkstone Mars 


imp. Liddly Bulfineh 
By Ch. Banchory Bs of 


sy Ch. Tar 
Hamyax 


anilo 
Ex. Ch. Drinkstone Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Peg 

















English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 
™ AND 
Cte MALLWYD 
sre) STRAINS 








i ‘ 
cw 
Beautiful young- 
YUP, Patron sters and  pup- 
pies sired by the 


\ 
— 
HF > & Great English 
a (THs 


wy tiohal 
| welt LS. Le. ku <Pie_and American 


Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 


to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


Pennine 








WE offer to those wanting the best 
bred Irish and English setters 
in U. S. A., puppies by Aragon Blue 
Meteor (Crombie) and Golden Dawn 
of Gadelands (Rheola) out of excel- 
lent matrons. Ready Now. Above 
dogs at stud. 


H. J. COOPER, Franklin Park, Il. 











German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula 








Montana 








WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 











Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 














TERIALS 


ov Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and 
fur ranching supplies at low 
cost. Make Crown your head- 
quarters for pen materials. 
Catalog FREE. 

CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


PEN MA 


<4 











THE REAL CAUSE OF MOST 
CANINE 
DISORDERS 





90% of all dog ailments can be traced di- 
rectly to careless feeding, veterinarians warn! 
Left-over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or- 
miss commercial mixtures are often to blame. 
Why take this needless chance? Pard, the 
new scientific beef feeding formula for dogs, 
has been developed by a leading authority 
on nutrition from a great university. It’s 
the first real health food for 
dogs. Ask for Pard today. 





HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


10° 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 




















150 Tyler St. 


ane 


Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigfield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na- 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months’ old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references. 
J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 











Will Teach Your Dog 


how to find coveys, handle singles, be under 
control, stand to shot and wing. Force break 
to retrieve. Back at sight, and finish as a dog 
should be in the heart of the quail country. 
Shoot birds daily over it. Best of care and 
food. Write for full information. Flat rate and 
guaranteed job. 


W. C. MASON, JR. LAVONIA, GA. 














FREE Write for 

BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 


Doge o 








Sieffectively remove 
orms and Hookworms 


The ~y ive worm treatment. 
Sree, ree booklet WRITE TO 


PARKE, ‘DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-16-B, Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mick. 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


TARNEDGE FOXES 








Oldest 
ranch 
in U.S. 





« 
Make several times the ne net pro! ot by buying officia md certified founda- 








t on stock that will pr duce ecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts wit jal cost and maintenance the same as 
w or average grade of fox Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 














BIG PROFITS IN “NUFOND GIANTS!” 
$3.00 dozen. No experience necessary. Backyard pond starts 


you. Raised in any climate. Our FREE book ‘‘A Fortune 
in Fre rf * explains everything. Dine today! 





AME Poh pe FROG CANNING COMPANY 
riginators CANNED Pree Legs. 
Dept. (106. 8) New Orleans, La. 








| her on point in that position, working with her 


| wire enclosure 8 x 10 feet. It is about 20 feet 
| from the chicken house. Do you think chickens 


| break my nine-months-old setter pup from jump- 
| ing up against people. Stepping on her feet does 


| 
| 


Breeder lays 10,000 eggs each year. Bullfrogs sell $1.00- | other thing to do would 


$25 A WEEK FOR YOU. 


$25 A WEEK FOR YOU 


and work 12 hours a week. Great plan (illus- 
trated) to breed PR Royal squabs. Ask for 
new free Library 4, send 3-ct. stamp for 
mailing. Get details, learn what, why, 
how, where, 1935 facts. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co. 504 H.St.,Melrose,Mass. 












Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fourth Printing 
“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 


on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
tter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING nideniduainn . 2.00 for 
; $3.25 


$4.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 

1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oT Rese $2.50 

ALL SETTERS AND THEI Both 

TRAINING won. ~ 2.006 . for 
$4.50) $3-25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


















| F. D. S. B. and also A. K. C. This bitch’s color 


unless she finds quail in a brush pile, fence row, | 
etc., where the bird may be momentarily slow 
about getting out. In the open she seems to run | 
right over birds, but will point for a second after | 
they flush. What do you advise? 

HERBERT ANDERSON. 


Ans.—It is my advice to give the bitch more 
time and experience with quail. You say she 
was only introduced to them a month ago. When 
she flushes a covey, dro your hat or otherwise 
mark the spot and then being her back and hold 


until you interpret to her what it is you desire 
to do. The fact that she accompanies you when 
shooting ducks, squirrels or doves hasn’t given 
her any knowledge of what she should do when 
she finds quail. Are you sure her nose is 


H. L. 
CHICKEN PROXIMITY 


Ques.—I have built my young Irish setter a 


being so close will be harmful in any way to 
the dog's future? 
Gasparp J. Morne. 


Ans.—I do not believe chickens being so close 
will have a harmful effect on your Irish setter. 
In fact, I am rather inclined to believe to the 
contrary. s H. L. 


JUMPS AGAINST PEOPLE 


Ques.—I_ have tried everything possible to 


not do any good. 
Garrett COLLIER. 


Ans.—Your setter pup is still very young. 
Keep on with the practice of stepping on her 
feet when she jumps against people. The only 

Te to slap her for doing 
it—just hard enough to discourage her, without 
being so hard as to run any chance of destroy- 
ing her confidence. You don’t want her to be- 
come afraid of people—man-shy, a. Be 


UNUSUAL MARKINGS 


Qves.—I own a pointer bitch registered in the 


is white and a liver spot on the body. The head 
starts liver but turns towards orange where it 
meets the white. She also has two orange spots 
over her eyes and orange ticks on her front legs. 
Have had this bitch on quail in the South and she 
acts like a bird dog but she looks li ke a fox hound. 
Could you tell me if there is any question of her 
not being a full-blooded dog? 

H. Van GEFFEN. 





Ans.—From your description it would be impos- 


| sible for me to question the purity of your point- 


er’s breeding. The fact of her registration in the 


| stud books as mentioned may be taken as authen- 


tic. Pointers come in all sorts of markings—white 
and black, white and liver, white and orange—we 
even used to have some of them solid liver color, 
and some few of them still come solid black. There 
is always a certain appearance of similarity be- 

tween foxhounds and pointers. I do not believe I 
should worry unduly about the matter if you like 
her work. H. L. 


COMING FIELD TRIAL EVENTS 
1935 


United States Field Trial Club, Holly Springs, | 
Miss., February 18. C. C. Stephenson, sec- 


retary. 

National Field Trial Champion Association, Grand 
Junction, Tenn., February 25. R. H. Scott, 
secretary. | 

Virginia Amateur Field Trial Association, Camp 
Lee, Va., March 11. J. W. King, secretary. 

Capital City Field Trial Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa., March 18. P. L. Reagan, secretary. 

Berks County Chapter, Izaak Walton League, 
Reading, Pa., March 22. C. M. Reber, sec- 
ret ary 

Long Island Field Trial Association, Champion- 
ship Stakes, March 23. Harvey C. Craft, | 
president. | 

Monmouth Field Dog Club, March 23. J. A. 
Cramer, president. 

Tri- State Field Club, Worton Creek, Md., March 

23. A. A. Browne, secretary. 


| Brookh aven Game Protective Association, March 


Jerome V. Jerome, secretary. 
Cc atonsville Gun Club, Catonsville, Md., March 
E. J. Becker, secretary. 
pee... ye Field Trial Association, Arnold, 
Md., March 25. R. D. Roane, secretary. 
M aryland Field Trial Association, Towson, Md., 
arch 26. I. A. Hynes, secretary. 


| Delaware Setter and Pointer Clu ib, March 29. | 
F. H 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. Clark, secretary 
—_ Jersey Field Trial ‘Club, March 29. A. R. 
Givinazzi, secretary 
English Setter Club of America, Medford, N. J., 
April 1. G. M. Rogers, secretar 
| em Field Trial Club, Morristown, 
.. April 7. A. P. Relken, secretary. 
Hunted County Field Dog Club, Lamberton, 
, April 21. J. H. Holcombe Jr., sec- 
oS 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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SEE THE 
MEGARGEE 
PAINTINGS 


AND THE NEW 


Field & 
Stream 


Movies 
AT THE 


DOG SHOW 


At Madison Square 
Garden, New York, 
February 11, 12, 13 


The greatest and best of all the 
dog shows of the western hemi- 
sphere is the one held annually 
in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, under the auspices of the 
Westminster Kennel Club. It will 
take place this year on February 


11th, 12th and 13th. 


At FIELD & STREAM’s booth there 
will be exhibited the six original 
oil paintings by Mr. Edwin Me- 
gargee which we are now repro- 
ducing in FIELD & STREAM. Or- 
ders may be placed there for com- 
plete sets of these reproductions, 
on special paper, for framing. 

During the entire afternoon and 
evening of each of the three days 
there will be shown every hour on 
the hour FIELD & STREAM’s mo- 
tion pictures of recent great field 
trials and of gun dogs in the 
hunting field — including Point- 
ers, Setters, Cocker and Springer 
spaniels, Chesapeake and Labra- 
dor retrievers. These are the fi- 
nest motion pictures of their kind 
ever made—see advertisement on 
another page. Don’t miss this 
great Dog Show, if you can pos- 
sibly get to it. You will see all 
breeds, each represented by the 


very finest dogs of that 


alive today; and you will greatly 
enjoy these pictures. And you 
will be warmly welcomed at the 


FIELD & STREAM booth. 
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JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


| EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


iant Wild Rice 











and Live Game of all Kinds 















Personally selected, choice, 
large Wild Rice seed. 


MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS 





Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods. They provide food for ducks 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, and create a permanent feed- 
ing place for them. Suitable sure-growing plants for all 
climates and conditions. Also natural plants to improve 


fishing in your favorite lake or stream. 
39 ARS’ success. Write. Describe place. 
Planting Advice, Booklet Free. 


TERRELL’S 


411 D BLOCK 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


To save you work and bother, 
we can dothe complete plant- 
tng 10) if desired. 





- 
FOR SALE 

a fine flock of trained mated pairs of Cana- 

dian Goose Decoys and Breeders. 


Also Pure Bred Midget English Calls and 
Genuine Wild Gray Mallard Ducks. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Box 403 OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Plant This Spring! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall 
TERRELL’S SEED GROWS! 








HY does baiting attract so 
our GUARANTEED-to-grow 


who is going to 


obtainable. 


Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 


(Shot over often 1931-32-33) 


Wild Decoy Mallard—$4.00, $3.00 pair 
English Callers—$8.00, $7.00, $6.00, $5.00 pair 

Black Ducks and Black Mallard—$i0.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair 

Belgian Callers—$12.50, $10.00 pair 
Old—young trained Canada Geese. New low prices. 1933 
Canvas-back, Wood, other ducks. Flyers for restocking. 
Full grown. (Stay where put.) 100 lots. Duck book 25c. 
Goose booklet 25c. Safe arrival. Order at once. 


Breman Co., Danville, ti. 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in sea- 
son. Trout for table use. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 





Wh. results on your own shooting preserve or favorite hunting grounds by planting 
GIANT Wild Rice, Wild Celery and other natural foods. 
Flocks of ducks will not only come. . 
searcer every year, and the smart hunter who provides food on his grounds is the fellow 
et the shooting. The same applies te PHEASANTS, QUAIL and other 
upland game. NOW is the time to make plans! Write for our FREE illustrated book 
describing 75 of the game foods, including water plants, wild grains and berry-beari 

rubs. if you want free expert advice, send a general description of your place 
and we'll make suggestions based on our many years of practical planting and 
preserve-building experience, Ask for our lowest prices on the best game foods 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 


WE INSPECT, PLAN, PLANT AND STOCK GAME PRESERVES . 
THE ONLY COMPLETE GAME PRESERVE SERVICE IN THE WO 





















many ducks? It’s feed, plenty of feed! You can enjoy the 


. but stay! Natural feeding grounds are getting 


aring 


RLD. 








CRESCO, PA, 
: 











and Management 


Learn how to raise and manage 
game birds—where to buy eggs 
and stock—news of this field and 
legislation affecting it—through 
Game Breeder & Sportsman— 
published monthly—price $2.00 a 


year. 
FRE For a limited time we offer 
with each subscription six 
illustrated books: Quail Rearing Manual; Pheasant Breed- 
ing Manual; More Game Birds by Controlling Their 
Natural Enemies; Game Birds—How to Make Them Pay 
on Your Farm; Water Areas—How to Create and Maintain 
Them; and Waterfowl Food Plants. Send $2.00 today at 
our risk and receive these six books and Game Breeder & 
Sportsman for 1 year. 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
205 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 





HUNGARIAN 


PARTRIDGES 


all robust, selected and guaranteed. 
Low prices for quantities, delivered 
any North American Port. State 
when required. Reference: Ameri- 
can Game Protective Assoc., Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington. Est. 29 yrs. 


(GAYBIRD Pheasant Farm 


> al 





Gee whiz! Here they come. 





California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beauti! ying estates—thrive in 
fae guimate in + a world. Write 
r tree pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
so 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
ills, California. 
























Full Flight 


BLACK é PHEASANTS 
DUCKS $ QUAIL 


Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Ww 


ORDER 
let BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
ohn G. Alley EASTON, MD. 




















Great Missenden 
Hardy Northern Bob-White Quail. 


England 
Ringneck & Melanistic Pheasants. 


Big, healthy, full winged birds guaranteed 
in every particular. The kind to buy for re- 
stocking or breeding. Write for prices now. 








HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC., Milton, Del. 


FOR SALE 


150 Buff Cochin Bantams at 75c each 
4 Silver Cock Pheasants at $5.00 each 


Quotations f.o.b. High Point, N. C. 
Carolina Game Reserve High Point, N. C. 














ATTRACT WILD 


PLANT NOW-~ 


ing advice and 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC 
cers in Di 





their Natural Foods. Provide cover 
hold thousands where only a few are now 
need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
tractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and 
how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free plant 
Successful results guaranteed, growth next fall : 
NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Pron. in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 


DUCKS & FISH 


You can bring and 
stopping. No 


Duck Potato and over 30 other At- 








































Ques. What is the minimum time neces- 


sary for venison to hang before it ts 
cooked? 
Ans. At least a week. 


Ques. Kindly advise what bounties are 
paid on predatory animals in Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana and Nebraska. 


Ans. Colorado: Mountain lions, $50 
each; Idaho: Fish and Game Warden is 
authorized to set aside not exceeding 
$6,000 a year for payment of such bounties 
as he may deem necessary for destruction 
of predatory animals and birds; Montana: 
$7,500 each year is set aside from the game 
commission's funds, to be matched by a 
like amounteeach year from taxes on live- 
stock, to pay bounties on 


IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. Where may I consult an authori- 
tative account of the breeding habits of 
the opossum? 

Ans. Any large public library should 
have the Report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute for 1921, and on pages 347 to 363 
thereof is an article (with ten plates) en- 
titled “Breeding Habits, Development and 
Birth of the Opossum,” by Carl Hartman. 


Ques. When was the first real effort 
made by any organisation to save the 
western antelope from extinction? 

Ans. Probably in 1910, when the Boone 
and Crockett Club secured eleven prong- 
horn antelope from Yellowstone National 
Park and put them in a game refuge at the 
Wichita National Forest in Oklahoma. 


life and 
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! f 1001 Outdoor Question 









vant to color some 
white tents a khaki color and would like 
to have information as to how this may be 
done. 


Ques. This winter I z 


Ans. Here’s a recipe from a reader: 
Boil tent in strong soapy water or with 
weak lye, to clean. Then rinse thoroughly, 
Make up in following proportions, accord- 
ing to quantity desired, a mixture of 2 
pounds of ground white-oak bark to 34% 
gallons of water. Boil bark in water and, 
when it takes on a good color, place tent 
in the boiling water, keeping it under with 
a stick for at least half an hour. It may 
be advisable for you to experiment with 
this a bit, inasmuch as this Department 
has never tried the recipe. 


Ques. Does the massa- 





predatory animals; Ne- 
braska: Wolf, coyote, 
mountain lion, $2 each; 
wildcat, $1 each; pocket 


gophers, ground squirrels, 
crows and magpies, 10 cents 


each; jackrabbits, 5 cents 
each. 

Ques. I have heard the 
myth that a_ rattlesnake 


adds a button to its rattle 
for every creature it kills, 
but there is a snake which 
is supposed to lose a joint 
of its tail every time it sheds 
its poison, or kills a human 
being. What is the name of 
the latter snake? 


Ans. Legend says that 
the cobra di capello, also 
known as the Indian or 
_ spectacled cobra, of the Far 
East, loses a tail-joint each 
time it injects its venom in- 
to a human being. 


Ques. Jn what particular 
locations would one be apt 
to find white-tailed deer 








EARKEN unto a United Press dispatch from Winsted, 
Connecticut! “James Oakes reported that when he stopped 

his automobile to kill a large black snake in the road, the snake 
bit one of his tires and, unable to withdraw its fangs, was in- 
flated by the escaping air and blown to pieces.” 
Automobile tires made of snake skin wouldn’t be so hot. cific 


sauga or “sauger,” a snake 
which is found in this part 
of the country (Michigan), 
have rattles? It seems to 
me that I read a tale in your 
magazine some years ago 
which claimed that it had 
no rattles. 

Ans. This snakes does 
have rattles on its tail and 
it is often called the pigmy 
rattlesnake. The story to 
which you have reference 
described a sauger which 
had lost its rattles, as some- 
times happens. 


Ques. JWhat length of 
blade would be best on a 
hunting knife for general 
camp use? 

Ans. It seems to me that 
a knife with a 4-inch blade 
should answer all purposes. 
A larger blade would sel- 
dom be needed. 


Ques. During what spe- 
years were the bison 


finally hunted from the 








tracks in the woods? 


Ans. Along the shores of ponds, in the 
bends of streams—particularly where the 
ground is marshy—along old woods roads 
and in open sloughs bordered by thickets. 


Ques. (1) Does the wild celery upon 
which ducks feed grow above or below 
the water? (2) How much seed is neces- 
sary to plant an acre of water? (3) Will 
flood waters ruin this plant? 

Ans. (1) Wild celery grows entirely 
under water. (2) Sixty pounds of seed 
will plant an acre. (3) No. 

Ques. The cook in our hunting camp 
makes “slumgullion” and I remember hav- 
ing it when in the army. I'd like to know 
just what “slum” is and how it is made? 

Ans. Ordinarily, slumgullion is a sort 
of stew composed of almost anything 
handy, but here is the dish as once de- 
scribed by Jack London: Fry half a dozen 
slices of bacon, add fragments of hard- 
tack, then two cups of water, and stir 
briskly over the fire; in a few minutes 
mix in with it slices of canned corned beef 
and season well with pepper and salt. 





Ques. How can I identify pitch pine? 

Ans. Principally by the three needles 
in its sheaf. Short-leaf and Jersey scrub, 
in the pitch-pine range, occasionally have 
three-needle sheafs, but if the three-needle 
sheaf has a pronounced rib inside, in the 
center of the needle, and the outside is 
flattish, you can lay odds on the tree’s 
being a pitch pine. 


Ques. When were pheasants first intro- 
duced into Pennsylvania? 

Ans. Information is rather indefinite, 
but it is probable that they were first 
planted in a small way between 1892 and 
1895, while between 1915 and 1925 about 
49,000 birds were released. 


Ques. Can you tell me what “cotton 
wool” is? I have read of its being used 
when onl traps are set. 

Ans. This name has been applied to 
sheep’s wool that may be found snagged 
to bushes where sheep pasture; and it has 
also been used with reference to weed 
fluff such as is commonly produced by 
such plants as cat-tails and milkweed. 


western plains? 


Ans. During the early eighties. Records 
indicate that in 1882 over 200,000 of them 
were killed; in 1883, 40,000; and in 1884, 
only 3,000. 


Ques. I have never seen the snake 
known as the Congo snake listed in books 
on serpents, yet I've seen several of them. 
What species of snake is this? 


Ans. It is not a snake, but an eel-like 
amphibian found in Southeastern United 
States. It may be identified by its two 
pairs of very short limbs, each ending in 
two or three toes. 

Ques. To what depth does the beaver 
bring the water in the dam? In other 

words, how high must the water be to sat- 
isfy the instinct of beaver for safety? 

Ans. Observation indicates that a water 
depth of from ten to fifteen feet will sat- 
isfy the beaver. 


Ques. IVhat snake is called chunkhead? 


Ans. The copperhead is given this 
name in certain localities. 
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THEY TESTED 
THEY TASTED 


How to Test Whiskey ‘Don’t take our word—test it yourse/f!”” 
r said Seagram’s when they first intro- 








Professional whiskey vers use thi — 

ofessional whiskey buyers use this duced Crown Whiskey. 

test for costliest whiskies. Make it with . ee 

Crown Blended Whiskey today. 1. Pour And thousands accepted this invita- 7 

alittle into a glass. 2.Swisharoundto _— tion. They read. They dgyght. They Ov Sa e 
ee eee ee “em : SEAGRAM’S 

moisten inside of glass. 3. Pour whis- tested! And they found that Crown acrctichideeGnall weiaiaien 

key back int >, 4. ale ; ‘ rh: . nig Seat wags 

; Si 3 ; into bottle. 4. Inhale aroma Whiskey—though modestly priced— SFAGRAM’S “V.O.” 

eft in glass. 5 ‘ . : . + 

compares favorably, in flavor, mellow- SEAGRAM'S “83 


The aroma of Seagram’s moderatel) 
priced Crown Wh iskies u ill be mellou ’ 


“ANCIENT BOTTLE” RYE 
SEAGRAM’S BOURBON 


ness and warmth with the most ex- 


warm and smooth —like that of the most pensive whiskies. 5 ee 

pensive whisk , oe 5 ’ mom | . 
expensive whiskies, Aroma indicates qual Small wonder, then, that Crown SEAGRAM’S CELEBRATED 
“J—ss your taste will verify. Whiskey now outsells all others of LONDON DRY GIN 


SEAGRAM’S KING ARTHUR 
LONDON DRY GIN 


medium price! America tested and said, 





“This is /t/’’ You'll say so, too, but 
first— “Make the test yourself!’’ 


Seagram's 


CROWN WHISKIES 
say Cleagram *s and bE CSure 


TI advertiscment is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof 








UO WINGED Ol ip 


Fray kG ARE’ 


@ Roscoe Turner flew from London to 
Australia — 11,323 miles —in 93 hours and 
7 minutes! When questioned about his 
smoking, Colonel Turner said: 

“A speed flyer uses up energy just as his 
motor uses ‘gas’—and smoking a Camel 
gives one a ‘refill’ on energy. The way I 
notice this especially is that after smoking 
a Camel I get a new feeling of well-being 
and vim. Camels never upset my nerves.” 





PHYSICAL INSTRUC- 
TOR. Charles Adams: 
“Smoking a Camel quick- 
ly gives me a sense of 
renewed vim. I enjoy this 
‘lift.’ Camels never inter 
fere with healthy nerves. 


You Are Invited 
to Tune In on the All-Star 


CAMEL CARAVAN 
with 
WALTER O’KEEFE 
CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 
TED HUSING 


MRS. LANGDON POST, young { 10:00 P. M. E.S.T. 


society leader: “ When tired, I find 7 DAT) 9:00 P.M.C.S.T. 
that smoking a Camel gives me a ( 9:00P.M.E.S.T 


lift,’ and I feel fresher afterwards, TUREDAS 8:00P.M.C.S.T. 


ARCHITECT. W. R. 
Ballard reports as fol- 
lows: ““Whenever I feel 
listless, a Camel restores 
my energy. And I also 
find that my mind is 
clearer... more alert.”’ 





LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE 


" 
Camels are made from 





finer, More Expensive 
Tobaccos — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand 


WALTER O'KEEFE 


8:00 P.M. M.S.T. 
7:00 P. M. P.S.T. 
9:30 P.M.M.S.T. 
8:30 P. M. P.S. T. 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! Se 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 











